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Historians, marking man’s progress by his 
use of metals, call this “‘the age of steel.” 
The story of its utilization, from the days of 
the Toledo sword-blade to our skyscrapers 
andshipsand mighty river spans, isaromantic 
epic of advancing knowledge. Today, the high 
tribute to any material or product 

is to say that it is as strong as steel. 


Among the pioneers in this country 
to produce cast steel valves and 
fittings was the Crane Co. With 
characteristic thoroughness, the 
best methods of manufacture have 
been carefully evolved. To enable 
the exact control of temperature 
which Crane deems essential, only 
electric furnaces are used. Every 


A Crane shower, with 
volume regulator to 
meet varying pressures 


A view in the Carrie 
boiler. house of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
Rankin, Pennsyl- 
vania, showing boiler 
leads and main steam 
header. The valves 
and fittings are of ex- 
tra heavy Crane elec- 
tric cast steel. B. 
Floersheim & Co., 
Pittsburgh, were the 
piping Contractors. 


Carnegie Steel Co. chooses Crane cast steel 


step in the production process is paced by 

chemical analysis. The molds of very refrac- 

tory sand are baked; and the flasks are extra 

deep to allow generous risers, insuring tight, 

solid castings. Finally, correct annealing and 

slow cooling relieve internal strains and give 
fine, even grain. 


Hence, it is not surprising that for 
their power houses, the masters of 
steel choose valves and fittings of 
Crane electric cast steel. In your 
own plant, its unfailing dependabil- 
ity may do no more than insure 
safety by the widest possible mar- 
gin. Orforyour home, you may need 
simply a sink faucet. Always, if it 
is quality you want, specify Crane. 
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TEE DAY'| 


FLORIDA’S FIGHT FOR RECOVERY 


s¢ WT TAKES MORE THAN A HURRICANE to knock out 


an American city,’’ exclaims the New York Daily News, 

noting the gameness with which Miami staggered to its 
feet after enduring for nine hours the impact of one of the most 
terrific and devastating storms in the country’s history. Twenty- 
six years ago a hurricane-driven flood rolled over Galveston, 
taking a toll of thousands of lives and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, but “‘a greater Galveston rose on the ruins, protected 
by a sea wall against a second invasion of the waters of the Gulf,”’ 
remarks the Newark Evening News, which reminds us that the 
San Francisco of to-day is ‘‘a more beautiful, more substantial 
and more populous city” 
than it was twenty years 
ago, when earthquake 
and fire smote it with a 
loss of half a_ billion 
dollars and the death of 
five hundred persons; 
and that Omaha also 
rose again triumphant 
after its tornado disas- 
ter of 1913. ‘‘These 
historic events will be 
repeated in Florida,” 
declares this New Jersey 
daily; and confident in- 
dorsement of this predic- 
tion reaches us from 
Florida itself. ‘‘In the 
midst of her misfortune Miami is planning for a bigger and 
better city,’’ reports the Jacksonville Florida Times-Union a 
few days after the disaster; and it goes on to say: 


From the New York World 


‘Hundreds of workmen are already busy repairing the dam- 
age wrought by the storm which swept suddenly out of the 
Bahamas last Friday and raged in fury for nine hours over the 
city. In a remarkably short time the débris will have been 
cleared away, new and more massive business structures will be 
built to take the place of those damaged or destroyed by the 
storm, and better and. more substantial homes will be con- 
structed to take the place of those swept away.” 

“‘ Already we see a greater and better Miami a year hence, for 
spirit that never fails; there 
Miami News. And it 


bend our energies to the 


this city is dominated by the is no 


pessimism here,” telegraphs the adds: 
‘‘With heads erect and eyes front we 
task that now confronts us.” ‘‘Miami,a portion of the lower east 
coast, and the agricultural area on the southwestern shore of 
Lake Okeechobee 


but they will come 


suffered a tremendous loss of life and 
back, 


president of the 


have 
back quickly,’ 
Florida State 


Jacksonville 


property, and come 
declares 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Herman A. Dann, 
who wires us further from 
as follows: 

‘“‘Plorida’s cosmopolitan population, composed of progressive 
people drawn from every section of the United States, has prov ed 


THE PATH OF THE GREAT STORM 


its capacity for development and building. A new Miami, 
Miami Beach, Fort Lauderdale and Moore Haven will rise from 
the ruins of the old. Floridians are never out, and they are not 
down now. Economically Florida, as a whole, has suffered little. 
The State embraces nearly 59,000 square miles of territory, and 
the area in which life was lost and property damaged is small in 
comparison. Our hundreds of thousands of winter visitors may 
come to Florida as usual during the next few months without 
fear that there will be a lack of accommodations. Only one of 
our many resort sections has suffered, and there is little doubt 
that it, too, will be far on the road toward recovery within the 
next sixty days. Reconstruction in the stricken area is a Hereu- 
lean task, but Florida has proved that it is capable of building 
cities in two or three 
years where not a struc- 
ture stood before, and it 
has not forgotten how to 
do it.” 


This indomitable spirit 
in the face of a sudden 
and appalling disaster, 
many observers note, is 
the more impressive be- 
cause Florida, when the 
hurricane struck it, was 
already enduring the 
natural reaction from 
the frenzied real-estate 
boom and ‘‘gold rush” 
of 1925. Since the col- 
lapse of that boom, says 
the Boston Jndependent, ‘‘a virtual, tacit moratorium has 
existed in the Miami region,’’ where ‘‘with courage, good sense, 
and confidence the business men and developers had averted 
panic and were prepared to wait patiently for the imevitable 
recovery.” 

As “the nation’s maddest, merriest and loveliest playground,” 
to quote a characterization supplied by the Richmend 7%mes- 
Dispatch, 


suspicion in some 


have evoked sentiments of jealousy or 
“But of Florida, 
stricken by the devastating attack of a legion of devils from the 


Florida may 


sections of the country. 


air and the water, we think only in terms of compassion and 


says the Baltimore Sun, which goes on to remark that 


help, ”’ 


even those most remote from the scene of such a demoniae out- 


break of nature ‘‘regain, for a time at least, the sense of universal 


brotherhood—the sense of belonging to a common family who 


are uncertain tenants of a planetary leasehold from which we 


may be evicted at any hour.” “Unquestionably the catastrophe 


will create a much closer bond between Florida and the rest of 


the country,” agrees the New York World, which says further: 


‘‘ Americans have a happy tradition of prompt actien in any 


creat disaster. Hardly had the first Florida dispatches been 
published before a score of agencies were collecting the means of 


assistance. Governors and Mayors have joined the President 
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for all the world like feathers on 
a frizzled chicken.” The storm 
struck Miami at two o’clock in~ 
the morning, and while the wind — 
shrieked and slashed and rain © 
poured in torrents, the waters off 4 
Biscayne Bay, driven before any : 
100-mile-an-hour gale, rushed over 
the city till the streets were sub- 
merged in places to a depth of five. 
feet. The shipping in Miami har- 
bor was sunk or stranded, some 
fairly large craft being carried a 
quarter of a mile into the city. 
Altho the storm as a whole trav- 
eled slowly, taking about 108 
hours to cover a course of 1,500 
miles, its whirling speed was ter- 
rific, ranging, according toreports, 
SS ss sie from 80 to 120 miles an hour. 
Copyright by Pathe News - . 

THE HURRICANE AT ITS HEIGHT The term hurricane, we read in 
the New York Sun, applies prop- 
erly only in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, just as the word typhoon 
in asking for contributions; relief trains are hurrying from points applies to a similar storm in the neighborhood of the East Indies 


as far west as Chicago. and the China Sea. ‘‘Any storm wherein the wind reaches a 


“The United States has developed the technique of relief. ; 3 ; 
The Red Cross, to which Mr. Coolidge asks that eonmibatons velocity of seventy-five miles an hour is known to the Weather 


be sent, has an experience gained in scores of varied calamities— Bureau as a storm of hurricane force.’’ To quote further: 
the California earthquake, the Omaha tornado, the Cherry 
Mine disaster, the Ohio floods. It has depots in Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, Savannah, and St. Augustine, from which supplies and 
workers can be hurried; its thousands of branches all over Amer- 
ica and Canada can collect whatever sums are required.”’ 


A photograph taken on Miami Beach while the gale was blowing at the rate of 100 miles an hour. 


‘“A hurricane, according to the United States Weather Bureau, 
is a tropical cyclone originating in the vicinity of the West 
Indies, the Caribbean Sea, or the Gulf of Mexico, and moving in a 
northwesterly direction until it reaches the neighborhood of 
: . : ; 30 degrees north latitude, whence it veers and continues in a 
The West Indian hurricane, which swept like a great scythe northeasterly direction. 


of death and devastation from the Bahamas across lower Florida “Scientifically, a hurricane is a wind of high velocity moving 
and the Gulf of Mexico to southern Alabama and Louisiana, from an area where the barometric pressure is high, to an area 


struck Florida’s so-called “‘Gold Coast,” the stretch from Miami where the pressure is very low. As this tremendous volume of air 
rushes toward the low-pressure point, it swerves in and around it, 


to Palm Beach, inthe early morning of Saturday, September 18. It creating in the center of the low-pressure area, a small area 
reached Pensacola, in northwest Florida, on Tuesday, September wherein the pressure is still lower, known as the ‘storm center,’ 
21,itsfury abated but not spent. Initssixty-mile-wide path it left thus giving the storm the character of a whirlwind. 

an appalling wake of destruction, 
whose exact extent has not yet 
been accurately appraised. Con- 
servative estimates some days 
after the event place the number 
of dead in Florida alone at more 
than 400, with 6,000 injured and 
50,000 homeless. Property losses 
are said to amount to more than 
$100,000,000. In Miami more 
than 5,000 homes were wrecked, 
and in the neighboring coast com- 
munities of Miami Beach, Holly- 
wood and Fort Lauderdale, the 
loss of lifeand property was heavy. 
Inland, on the south shore of 
Lake Okeechobee, the town of 
Moore Haven is reported to have 
been virtually wiped out. In 
Miami and elsewhere modern 
steel-framed buildings are said 
to have sustained only superficial 
injuries, while other structures 
went down before the fury of the 
storm. One survivor is quoted Wide World photograph 


' WHEN THE STORM J 2>ASSE 
as saying: ‘‘The worst damage RON ALS eee ad 


This picture shows a steel-frame building in Miami, apparently uninjured by the storm which carried 
boats from Biscayne Bay a quarter of a mile inland and dropt them in one of the city’s main streets 


was to the small, cheap dwelling- 
houses. The roofs of these were 


WHAT HAPPENED TO FRAME BUILDINGS IN MIAMI 


“This ‘storm center’ in some cases may have a diameter of 
1,000 miles or more, but in most eases is only about fifty miles 
across. In this area the air is calm—ominously so, and the sky 
is often clear, while on the edge of this center the chief havoc is 
wrought. As the storm moves along its course, it earries the 

‘storm center’ with it, which explains, in the opinion of scientists 
in the Weather Bureau, why Miami suffered two separate 
hurricanes. 

“They point out that after the first severe storm, the calm 
“storm center’ passed directly across the city, giving it a few 
hours of peace before the vicious edge of the storm swept away 
the buildings that had withstood the first attack.” 


“Southern Florida can expect a full-fledged hurricane about 
once every ten years,” according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
which goes on to say: 


“Such storms are an inescapable natural danger of that lati- 
tude, as are typhoons in the Pacific. None occurs, however, 
between the first of December and the first of June. These huge 
cyclonic disturbances are confined to the months of summer and 
autumn. September is the month of greatest frequency, with 
October a close second. A hurricane in the latter part of Novem- 
ber is quite rare. So as a winter pleasure ground Florida should 
not suffer at all in popularity when the seasonal nature of hurri- 
canes is well understood. 

“The Weather Bureau predicts the advance of hurricanes with 
remarkable precision; they are as reliably forecast as any other 
weather phenomena, but their exact course can not be foreseen. 
It could not have been told in advance that Miami would be in 
‘the eye of the storm,’ altho, as it proved, the Florida hurricane 
took a straight line from its point of origin. A general prevision 
seems to be the only safeguard. Southern Florida must build 
against hurricanes in the knowledge of the present catastrophe, 
altho by the law of averages there may not be another such blow 
for a century. Residences in Florida the year round will be as 
safe in all likelihood as living in the tornado States, while ab- 
solute immunity from hurricanes may be guaranteed to winter 
residents.” 


The far-away beginnings of the disastrous storm of September 
18 were detected and reported by the Weather Bureau several 
days before that date, we are told. Says David Lawrence in 
one of his Consolidated Press dispatches: 


‘“The people of southern Florida were warned in as alarming 
language as the Weather Bureau could use, that a terrific hurri- 
cane was approaching. Officials of the Bureau feel confident 
that their warnings were at least carried to the residents of 
Miami Beach, and that this accounts for the relatively small list 
of casualties at the Beach itself. 

“The statement was made at the Weather Bureau that had 
not the warnings been heeded the loss of life would have been 
much greater than has been reported. 

“The records of the Weather Bureau show that the path of the 


storm was traced beginning as early as Tuesday [September 14] 
from a point west of Porto Rico and northeast of St. Kitts Island. 
Every day twice a day since then the warnings were issued 
deseribing the location of the center of the storm, and stating 
that if was moving westward. On the morning of Wednes- 
day the Weather Bureau in its warning described the storm as 
having already attained considerable intensity. 

“*The most spectacular warning came on Friday about 10:20 
A. M., when the hurricane center was described as being about 
23 degrees north latitude and 74 degrees west longitude, ‘moving 
west and northwest, attended by winds of hurricane force near 
center.’ The Weather Bureau said: 

“““Mhis is a very severe storm. Its center will likely pass near 
Nassau early to-night. Every precaution should be taken 
for destructive winds Saturday morning.’ 

“This was broadcast to every city and town from Jupiter 
Inlet on the Florida coast to Miami, and storm warnings were 
hoisted. On the evening of Friday the seventeenth this was 
changed to hurricane warnings.” 


The outstanding lesson for Florida in her hurricane disaster, 
according to many commentators, is the desirability of strongly 
constructed buildings. Many of the structures put up during 
the recent boom were erected by new-comers to Florida who 
knew nothing of hurricane conditions, and who ignored the. 
warnings of the old-timers, we are told. Says the New York 
World: 


“After a Japanese earthquake, a fire in Baltimore, an earth- 
quake followed by fire in San Francisco, a calamity anywhere 
involving wide-spread destruction, building experts gather to 
seek lessons for their calling. In Miami they are noting with 
satisfaction that steel-frame buildings erected upon standards 
familiar in New York and the older large cities stood the wind 
and floods remarkably well. The tallest of them, the Miami 
News tower of ex-Governor Cox of Ohio, turns out to have been 
damaged hardly at all. 

‘“But Miami is suffering now some millions of loss attributable 
to haste in building. <A city thrown together with such feverish 
precipitanecy is not best calculated to stand an emergency strain. 
Such tall buildings as have suffered most are being examined 
for evidence of departure from accepted standards which might 
explain their experience without indicting steel-frame structures 
in general. Obviously, a building braced for a theoretical 300- 
mile-an-hour wind-pressure has little to fear from an actual 
120-mile hurricane unless its foundations are sapped by high 
water or it is bumped by wreckage from less stolid neighbors. 

“The pity of it is that in Miami most of the property loss and 
much loss of life are not chargeable to big buildings ef any type, 
but to hundreds of humble frame structures or concrete-block 
houses not properly tied together, reared by poor families for 
their own use, and often with their own hands. Few such 
houses escaped destruction or serious damage, and many of 
them buried their dead in their collapse.” 


WISURELY CONSUMING “mountain trout, chicken 
browned to a turn, fresh peas, fruit, and a cobwebby 

bottle of Swiss wine,” a middle-aged German and a 
middle-aged Frenchman talked for four hours in the little Hotel 
Leger at Thoiry, a French town near Geneva and the Swiss 
border. In this talk M. Briand and Herr Stresemann concluded 
what the press consider to be nothing more or less than an in- 


—— 


OUI!OUI! AND WILL NOT 
MADAME TRY SOME OF 
ZE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
SALAD DRESSING ?! 


HAF SOME NICE, FRESH 
SAUER KRAUT UND 
VIENER VURST, UND 

PRETZELS MIT! ? 


THAT NEIGHBORLY ATMOSPHERE 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


formal alliance or entente between their respective nations. This, 
observes the Washington Post, they succeeded in doing, ‘‘with 
interests which could be proved to be diametrically opposed and 
jneapable of being harmonized, and with all hereditary influences 
conspiring to prevent any closing of the breach between.” 
Speaking of the snow-clad summit of Mont Blane, visible from 
their luncheon room, Briand said “it was not whiter than the 
depths of our hearts.’”? The Providence Journal sees in the event 
‘fone of the best omens now observable for the future peace of 
Europe.” The meeting of September 17, in the opinion of a 
Manchester Guardian correspondent, ‘‘marks the opening of a 
new sort of intercourse between the two rivals whose age-long 
quarrel has brought endless misery upon Hurope.” At last, 
admits the cynical German journalist, Maximilian Harden, there 
are signs that the world is beginning to be made safe for democ- 
racy. The French people and press, according to one Associated 
Press dispatch from the Gallic capital, are beginning to see 
prospects of an ‘‘entente cordiale’”’ with the perennial enemy, the 
hated Boche. 
have been, tentatively approved, we read, ‘‘by their respective 
Cabinets.” 


menat Geneva that Germany and France are envisaging com- 


Briand’s and Stresemann’s policies of conciliation 
And here is Dr. Stresemann telling the newspaper 


plete evacuation of the Rhineland and not a mere reduction of 


the forces of occupation, while on the very same day French 
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A FRANCO-GERMAN ENTENTE IN THE MAKING 
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battalions begin to entrain in the occupied Rhineland and to — 


move off without ceremony to their own borders. - 

Just what Briand said to Stresemann and Stresemann said to 
Briand in the little inn on the slopes of the Jura Mountains, is 
naturally not being disclosed. An official statement is couched 


in most general terms, It informs us that the two statesmen ex-_ 


amined all problems ‘‘susceptible of interest to the two coun- 
tries,” and that they tried to seek means of solving them “in 


the interest of France and of Germany, and in the spirit of the 


treaties already signed by them.” The statement concludes: 


“The two statesmen succeeded in harmonizing their view- 
points on the general solution of these questions, each reserving 
the right to refer matters to their respective governments. If 
their view-points are approved by their governments they will 
resume their collaboration in order to achieve desirable results.” 


Mr. Briand further admitted that he is ‘‘ trying to find a basis 
for relations with all peoples that will permit France to go ahead 
with her own affairs without apprehension as to the future.” 
And a spokesman for the German Foreign Minister said that 
the two diplomats ‘‘conceived their big idea of substituting 
solidarity of Interests for a situation which is based on distrust 
and apprehension.” J. G. Hamilton, in a Manchester Guardian 
dispatch from Geneva appearing in the Baltimore Sun, says he 
understands that the Franco-German agreement provides: 


“1. For the speedy and total evacuation of the Rhineland. 

“2. Early restoration of the Saar territory to Germany. 

“3. Withdrawal of interallied military control. 

“4. Immediate monetary help for France through mobiliza- 
tion of the German railway debentures and recasting of the 
Dawes plan. 

‘*5. The repurchase of the Saar mines by Germany. 

“6. Satisfaction of the remaining exigencies of France in the 
matter of disarmament and Germany’s consent to stricter con- 
trol than she is obliged to admit.” 


Briand’s foreign policy has two excellent arguments to present 
to French critics, says a Paris dispatch to the New York Times: 


“The first is that it is better to make concessions to Germany 
now in exchange for definite advantages, than to wait another 
nine years un*il the treaty’s operation makes the evacuation of 
German soil obligatory and get nothing in exchange. 

“The second argument which the Foreign Minister holds in 
reserve has been strengthened by the recent anti-French demon- 
strations in Italy. Itis only in the Mediterranean challenge that 
there is any appearance of danger to France, and tho neither 
Mr. Briand nor any Frenchman regards this challenge with any 
other hopes than of being able to avoid trouble, it is none the 
less desirable that the country should be secure on the eastern 
frontier, just in case trouble should be provoked in the south.’’ 


But there is no eall for unbridled optimism just yet, cautions 
fhe Louisville Courier-Journal, telling us that it is ‘*premature 


“Behind the smiles of the diplomats are the frowns of the reac- 
tionaries of both countries. In France the Nationalists are de- 
claring that Briand is going too far. In Germany the Junkers 
are muttering that what Germany wants is not fine words, but 
deeds. In France the factions of the Right are arguing for 
a strict interpretation of the Versailles Treaty, which stipulates 
the area to be occupied. In Germany the Nationalists are de- 
elaring that Germany is not an equal among the nations while 
foreign troops are on its soil. In France the opponents of Briand 
are insisting that neither the Locarno pact nor the Dawes plan 
is a substitute for the Peace Treaty. In Germany the former 
foes of the Locarno Treaty and the Dawes plan are clamoring 
for promised modifications of the Peace Treaty terms. There is 
a further complication. In France the Right dominates in 
fiscal affairs, but the Left, it is believed, can muster sufficient 
strength to uphold the foreign policy. In Germany the Right is 
a danger to the weak coalition Government. In France, Briand 
must appeal to the obstructionist Socialists. In Germany, 
Stresemann must appeal against the obstructionist Nationalists 
to the Socialists who are outside the Government. 


e 
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I SEE BY THE PAPERS 


~ “No doubt the conference at Thoiry went a far way toward 


smoothing out the difficulties between the two nations, but the 
Nationalists of both countries are yet to be reckoned with.” 


Briand and Stresemann will find it difficult to carry out their 


_ plans in their respective home countries, predicts Arno Dosch- 


-Fleurot in a Paris dispatch to the New York World: 


“Dr. Stresemann wants to go before the Reichstag with some- 
thing so big that no opposition can stand before him. He wants 
to be able to announce the end of the Rhineland and Saar occu- 
pations. The end of the Saar Valley occupation will mean its 
return to Germany, according to the German view, as a plebiscite 
will not frighten the Germans there once the troops are gone. 

“Tf Dr. Stresemann can get these results he can snap his 


_ fingers under the noses of the Nationalists and ask them what 


they could do to compare. For this he is willing to pay a high 
price, but the price asked of him is much easier for him to pay 
than it will be for Mr. Briand to end the Saar and Rhine oc- 
eupations. 

“France, however, wants ready money, and the biggest un- 
touched credit available is the $4,000,000,000 German railroad 
and industrial debenture bonds, of which, under the Dawes plan, 
52 per cent. is due to France. 

‘“These exist only on a piece of paper in the hands of Repara- 
tions Agent-General Gilbert, and to make them active requires 
the willingness of the German Government to meet the interest 
on the bonds if thrown on the international market. 

“S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations, is em- 
powered to use his own judgment in the matter, but the issuance 
of them means creating a big German debt abroad, and unless 
Germany is prepared to buy itself out from the reparations pay- 
ments at a single stroke, the money can not be realized. Ger- 
many will do this only at a price, and it has been known for a 
long time that Germany’s price is evacuation of the Rhineland. 

‘‘In this essential of the Stresemann-Briand discussion there 
is nothing new. ‘To put this through and get ready cash amount- 
ing to $2,000,000,000—more than the cash value in dollars of 
all the French paper franes in existence—and be able to use it to 
pay off France’s war debts to Great Britain and America, also 
would be a striking victory for the present French Government 
and one worth sacrifice. 

‘‘Publie opinion in France is not ready yet for such a radical 
change in the Treaty of Versailles as the withdrawal of all con- 
trol, even if the other signatories of the treaty were to agree. 
But France has made so many conciliatory steps toward Ger- 
many since the adoption of the Dawes plan that the realization 
of this plan, by which the Rhineland occupation would end in 
seven or eight instead of fifteen years, is well within the bounds of 
possibility.” 

The success of the Briand-Stresemann program, we read in the 
Brooklyn Citizen, depends on the feasibility of selling in America 
in the near future, $500,000,000 worth of the German railway 
securities which are now in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission and available for immediate distribution. Any pro- 
posals for the sale of these securities are said to be considered 
premature in Administration quarters in Washington, according 


TE, Powers in the New York Evening Journal. 


to the Baltimore Sun’s Washington correspondent. ‘And The 
Sun calls attention editorially to certain practical considerations 


‘in connection with the suggested sale of these securities: 
: : 


“First, there is the question whether they could dispose of 
them easily to American investors. Huge sums have been 
pouring out of America into France. The sources of these funds 
are not inexhaustible. Moreover, there have been reports of 
wariness in the market, due to the extreme emphasis placed by 
Europe upon its poverty. Second, there is the question whether 
the bankers could put these 5 per cent. bonds on the market 
effectively when other European issues are yielding higher 
interest return. They probably would sell at a discount. ~ 

“The reported objections of Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, the 
American Agent-General for Reparations, should not be ascribed 
to selfish concern for America. It is probable that he fears 
new complications would be introduced into his already complex 
task of exchanging the German payments for the currencies of 
the Allies.”’ : 


But the New York Sun and Boston Herald are inclined to 
think. that there would be comparatively little difficulty in 
floating these securities, with European resources back of the 
transaction, and with the prospect that it would mean the hasten- 
ing of Europe’s economic ‘‘come-back.”’ 

We are reminded by several writers that the Briand-Strese- 
mann understanding is only a part of the economic collabora- 
tion that has been going on for some time between France and 
Germany. Sisley Huddleston notes in a New York Times letter 
from Paris that on August 5 there was signed in Paris a temporary 
six months’ treaty between France and Germany regulating 
tariff relations between the two countries, and concerned in 
particular with certain products and certain territories affected 
by the Versailles Treaty. (This is treated more fully in our 
Foreign Department, on page 20.) Later on a definitive com- 
mercial treaty covering the tariff policies of both nations will be 
signed. Closely connected with this are the long negotiations 
between German and French steel magnates. They finally 
reached an agreement which was signed on August 12. This 
insures cooperation instead of competition between the metal- 
lurgical interests of the two countries. There will now, we are 
told, be no disorderly and wasteful activity, and no competition 
The results of this 
will be far-reaching, declares Mr. Huddleston. There will 
ultimately develop ‘‘strong commercial syndicates which will be 


in the markets of non-producing countries. 


important factors in world markets,” says the Alexander Hamil- 
Foreign Minister 
Briand, we read in a Berlin dispateh to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, ‘is known to favor a huge tariff union to inckide France, 


ton Institute’s Business Conditions Weekly. 


Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, which would comprise an economic bloc comprising a 
hundred and fifty million people, with huge purchasing power.” 


12 
TO TEST THE NEW WAGE PEACE PLAN 
VERY LABOR ORGANIZATION and every employer, 


+ believes the Washington Post, will watch keenly the 


first test of the new machinery provided by the Watson- 
Parker Law to settle disputes over railroad wages and working 
conditions. The Federal Board of Mediation, appointed by 
President Coolidge under the terms of the law, failed to bring 
the contending parties to an agreement, so the next step is 
arbitration by six representatives, two for the Eastern railroads, 
two for the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors and Trainmen, 
and the other two looking out for the interests of the public. 

The demands of the 91,000 conductors and trainmen for an 
increase in pay is the first question to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion sinee the new law superseded the act which created the 
Railway Labor Board. ‘‘The Brotherhood apparently accepts 
this as a test case,” remarks the Charlotte Observer, ‘“‘for Presi~ 
dent Lee has indicated that ‘future arbitration by trainmen 
will depend largely upon the degree of justice we receive.’” 
And if arbitration is successful now, the Milwaukee Journal 
feels certain, ‘“‘the public will demand that it be extended to 
cover other vital industries, especially the coal-fields, where 
neither reason nor law seems to prevail.” 

The Watson-Parker Law, we are reminded by the Lincoln 
(Neb.) State Journal, was passed during the last session of Con- 
gress at the instance of the railroads and their employees. ‘‘The 
Railway Labor Board,’’ adds this paper, ‘‘had been a failure. 
Neither the railroads nor their employees gave heed to its reeom- 
mendations—and it was without power more than to recom- 
mend.’ Under the new law, the railroads and their trainmen, 
having submitted their dispute to arbitration, ‘‘have bound them- 
selves to abide by the award of the board,” points out the New 
Haven Register. That award, it is said, can be enforced by the 
courts, ‘‘so that danger of a strike is done away with.” 

The events leading up to the decision are thus described by 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


‘*Some months ago, railway trainmen and railway conductors 
in the territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
asked for an inerease of approximately $1 a day in wages. The 
railway executives were not inclined to grant the increase, and 
the ensuing negotiations led to a deadlock. The Federal Media- 
tion Board, after conferences with the representatives of the 
unions and the carriers, reached the conclusion that the contro- 
versy could not be settled by direct negotiation. The Board 
thereupon suggested arbitration. This suggestion has now 
been adopted.” 


‘‘Here is a common-sense way out of a difficuity,” thinks the 
Chicago Daily News. In fact, observes the Boston Herald: 


“Tt now appears altogether probable that the whole railroad- 
wage problem of the country, which had possibilities of develop- 
ing into a very serious situation, will be peaceably solved. De- 
spite the protest of President Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, against the extension of this method of mediating in 
big industrial disputes, it seems to produce much more satisfac- 
tory results than, for instance, the costly strikes of the coal- 
miners in recent years.” 


By agreeing to arbitrate, ‘the Eastern railroads and the union 
officials have adopted a wise course, 


Record. Furthermore, 


” 


agrees the Philadelphia 
explains the Springfield Union: 


‘Should the Mediation Board fail to accomplish its purpose, 
the law further provides that an emergency commission, whose 
members shall likewise be named by the President, shall 
appointed to consider the facts in dispute and tender its opinions 
on the rights and wrongs of the question. 

‘“Collusion between employers and employees to boost both 
wages and rail rates is rendered remote by the provision that 
increases in rates must gain the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, It is thought that this will prove a sufficient 
protection to the public. 

“Meanwhile, it devolves upon rail employers and employees 
to demonstrate in the present dispute that the machinery which 
they themselves requested is both safe and efficient.” 


be 
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‘The Springfield Ranieiccnt and Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
however, are not so optimistic. In fact, says the Cleveland daily, 
‘‘failure of the Mediation Board is admitted in ne first case to_ 
come before it.’ As this paper explains: 

“The arbitration machinery which now comes into use is not 


unlike that which existed for many years in the transportation 
field, and to which both the rail’ unions and the executives” 


objected. The members of the board appointed by the two | 


interested groups were naturally for their own sides. The 
impartial representatives too frequently knew little or nothing 
about the business of railroad transportation, and were in no 
position to make a sound award. Their interest was almost 
entirely in securing a settlement of some kind and getting home 
to their regular employments.” 


‘‘There is ground for regret that mediation has tailed to 
cross its first hurdle,” notes the Springfield Republican. And—. 


“While this failure is not ominous, it somewhat lowers the 
prestige of the Board of Mediation and goes far toward discount- 
ing the exaggerated expectations which had been entertained 
regarding the new system because of the fact that it was insti- 
tuted at the joint request of the railroad managements and the 
labor organizations. 

“Whatever the Labor Board’s shortcomings, it derived a cer- 
tain authority in the estimation of the public, not only from the 
fact that it exercised adjudicatory powers, but from the fact that 
it possest knowledge of the background and technical complica- 
tions of labor disputes. The Mediation Board is at present 
largely without special knowledge of this kind.” 


Since the Eastern railroads ‘‘are not in a position to mediate 
requests for wage increases that they can not afford to pay, the 
whole proceeding, so far, has amounted to a farce,’’ maintains 
the New York Journal of Commerce. Mediators haying failed, 
the arbitrators will meet in New York soon, and are expected 
to reach an agreement during the present month. But, points 
out The Wall Street Journal: 


‘*Too much should not be taken for granted at this early day 
concerning the working of the new law. 

‘‘Perhaps a newspaper which opposed the passage of the 
Watson-Parker Law, as this one did, may be allowed to point 
out certain aspects of the first stages of this initial ease not alto- 
gether to its liking. For one thing, the proceedings have become 
secretive. No information is vouchsafed as to why the efforts 
of the new Board of Mediation, the only permanent body set up 
by the new law, failed to bring about a direct settlement. There 
will be those evil-minded enough to suspect that both sides pre- 
ferred to bring about a formal arbitration for the sake of its 
presumed effect upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
if and when wage scales come to be considered in reference to the 
general rate level.’ 

It has been calculated, according to the Dallas News, that the 
increase demanded by the trainmen would, if granted, bring the 
average annual earnings up to $1,820, the maximum of 1920, 
altho the dollar’s buying power is considerably greater than it 
was SIX years Of course, 


ago. notes the Chicago Evening Post: 


“These and other facts will be considered by the arbitration 
board in the present Kastern wage controversy. Its decision will 
have an important bearing upon the development of greater 
railway efficiency, as well as upon wage demands which may 
be made in other sections of the country.”’ 


The point that is troubling the railroads, 
Haven Journal-Courier, 


declares the New 
the granting of the wage increase 
As 
Weekly of the Alexander Hamilton 


is that 
demanded would set a precedent for all railway employees. 
The 
Institute explains: 


Business Conditions 


f a like wage boost should be asked by and given to all 
railway employees, the operating expenses of railroads would be 
increased by a total of about $500,000,000. Such an increase in 
costs without a corresponding increase in railroad rates would 
prove most discouraging to railroad stockholders who have 
patiently been holding on to their stocks, hoping that the rail- 
roads would again get on their feet. It would equal over 8 per 
cent. of the gross income of the railroads, and absorb upward of 
half of the net 


- 


: 


.% 


vised by an Site council of 
lverepresentatives of various shades 
public opinion. Every event of 
1ational importance will be broadeast. 
throughout the United States, we are 
told. The Radio Corporation is not 
seeking a monopoly, according to a 
statement from the company. “In 
c fact, since the Government can enforce 
“control of the air-channels by appro- 
priate legislation as effectively as it 
controls interstate water-channels, a 
_ monopoly would be impossible unless 
_ Congress should confer it.’’ And this, 
thinks The Herald Tribune, ‘‘is en- 
tirely improbable.”” As the morning 
paper lists the programs of no less 
than seventy-two broadcasting sta- 
tions, competition at present seems 
far from dead, at any rate. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, explains the New York Times, 
“hopes by the excellence of its pro- 
grams and the nation-wide reach of its 
communications to enlarge the audi- 
encesfromitsownstations and to make 
its programs available for other sta- 
tions.”” By insuring good programs and making them available 
throughout the country, points out The Christian Science Monitor, 
the Radio Corporation hopes tomake broadcasting even more popu- 
lar thanitnowis. To quote a recent statement by this concern: 


P. & A. photograph 


service, Mr. 


**The Radio Corporation of America is the largest distributer 
of radio receiving sets in the world. It handles the entire output 
in this field of the Westinghouse and General Electric factories. 

‘Tt does not say this boastfully. It does not say it with apol- 
ogy. It says it for the purpose of making clear the fact that it is 
more largely interested, more selfishly interested, if you please, 
in the best possible broadcasting in the United States than any 
one else. The Corporation is interested, just as the public is, 
in having the most adequate programs broadcast. It is inter- 
ested, as the public is, in having them comprehensive and free 
from discrimination. 

‘‘Any use of radio transmission which causes the public to 
feel that the quality of the programs is not the highest, that the 
use of the radio is not of the broadest and best in the public in- 
terest, that it is used for political advantage or selfish power, will 
be detrimental to the public interest in radio, and, therefore, to 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

“To insure, therefore, the development of this great service, 
the Radio Corporation of America has purchased for one million 
dollars Station WEAF from the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, that company having decided to retire from 
the broadeasting business. 

“Tf other radio manufacturing companies, competitors of the 
Radio Corporation of America, wish to use the facilities of the 
National Broadeasting Company for the purpose of making 
known to the public their receiving sets, they may do so on the 
same terms as accorded other clients.” 


THE NEW “CZAR” OF RADIOCASTING 


Milton H. Aylesworth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, which will operate station 
WEAF, of New York, as the nucleus of a nation-wide 
Aylesworth was formerly managing 
director of the National Electric Light Association. 


factor and as a source 
and entertainment is 
number of editorial writer: 
tion with the formation of 
tional Broadcasting | Company, 
not a few comment upon the amazing 
growth of broadcasting. But, ‘points | 
out the Washington Star: 


‘“Radio broadcasting is still in the 
experimental stage. As a business it 
is maintained by direct returns in ad- 
vertising fees and by indirect returns 
in the sales of radio apparatus. Pro- 
gram broadcasting has become so 
universal that station managers are 
hard put for ‘talent’ to hold the 
interest and the attention. of the ‘un- 
seen audience.’ Musical numbers are 
most highly favored, and there never 
was a time when singers and instru- 
mentalists and musical organizations 
had so wide a market as to-day. But 
the habitual radio listener finds much 
of a sameness about these programs. 
Whether the newly formed organization 
ean offer a wider variety and a more 
attractive series of programs remains 
to be seen—or heard. 

“Tn one respect the formation of this 
new broadeasting organization will have 
a distinct value. It will assure more definitely a national distribu- 
tion of important programs, not merely entertainment. And there 
are occasions when it is desirable that the attention of, the whole 
people be arrested to listen to important announcements or state- 
ments from authoritative sources. By coordinating the broad- 
casting agencies, this can be accomplished. 

“Evidently the market for radio appliances is not yet ex- 
hausted. With all the wide distribution of sets there remain, 
doubtless, many millions of people who are still potential buyers. 
‘hey may be ‘sold’ to radio if the programs are made worth 
while, and if the service is efficient.” 


But the National Broadcasting Company, remarks the Provi- 


dence News, ‘“‘must handle anything approaching monopoly 
with the utmost wisdom and fairness, in order to avoid charges of 
selfish exploitation, and discrimination of 


In the opinion of the Brooklyn Hagle: 


political favoritism, 
every sort.” 


“The slightest reflection should convince any one that a 
monopoly of the radio would be one of the most obnoxious forms 
of oppressive power. Such a monopoly might easily lead to ail 
manner of abuses, for the influence of the radio is tremendous, 
ranking next to that of the press and motion-pictures as an 
agency for spreading ideas and controlling opinion. 

“Properly directed and with the public adequately protected, 
however, the creation of a great national broadcasting station 
should do much to bring order in the radio field. At present there 
is no order. The entire business has been developed in hap- 
hazard fashion and the multiplication of local, stations, with all 
manner of programs being cast upon the ether, has brought 
about a situation that is injurious and a grave handicap in the 
development of this new form of communication.” 


and ——— 
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MEXICO AVENGES. ROSENTHAL 


in our Mexican relations during the Coolidge Adminis- 
“tration, observes the Providence Journal, is the recent 
( Rosenthal, an American tourist, by his bandit- 
litors the country over agree that this is 


an. unfortunate incident, the preponderanee of opinion seems 
to be that the Mexican Government, to quote the Providence 


paper, ‘‘is in no wise to blame, and there 
is apparently nothing to do except to re- 
quest the Calles régime to.make a settle- 
ment with the slain Pman’ n’s family.” Al- 
ready, say Mexico City dispatches, thirteen 
Mexican bandits, including the abductors 
of Mr. Rosenthal, have been killed by 
government troops and police officials. 

The slaying of Rosenthal, points out the 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘“‘adds one more to 
a long list of similar tragedies.”” ‘‘We 
have been told that conditions south of 
the Rio Grande are more tranquil than at 
any other time since the days of Porfirio 
Diaz,’ notes the Pittsburgh Post, “‘but 
the situation can hardly be called quiet” 
when an American tourist is murdered less 
than forty miles from the Mexican capital. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s automobile party, we 
are told, was attacked by bandits and he 
was captured and held for ransom. In the 
report to the State Department, the 
American Chargé d’ Affaires, H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, says, in part: 


1 


‘*General Lopez decided to dispatch two 
soldiers in native dress to inform the ban- 
dits who captured Rosenthal that it would 
be impossible to collect 20,000 pesos before 
twenty-four more hours. This was done in 
order to give the Chief of the Secret Service 
opportunity to locate their hiding-place. 

“The bandits had given directions con- 
cerning the route to be traversed by the 
persons bringing the ransom. These di- 
rections were explicitly carried out, but no 
bandits were encountered. Later General 
Lopez, with five or six soldiers, followed the 
route indicated by the bandits. They saw 
a group of men on a near-by hill about 9:30, on the night of 
September 15. Challenged by a sentry, the bandit party replied 
with rifle shots. The bandits fled, but were pursued by the Lopez 
party, who killed all three accompanying Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. 
Rosenthal had been stabbed twice and shot through the head.’ 


P. & A. photograph 


that they 


“The Mexican police made a tragic blunder,” thinks the 
Record, ‘“‘when they sought to trap the bandits before securing 
the release of Rosenthal.” done? “Itis @ 


little embarrassing to demand from Mexico better protection of 


Troy 


3ut what can be 


American citizens than is furnished them at home,” crisply 
remarks the Knoxville Journal. ‘‘The United States Govern- 


ment,” explains the Washington Star, ‘‘ean not guarantee the 
security of its own people or of the nationals of other countries 
Should a 


shores be held for 


visiting here. British or Mexican visitor to these 


ransom, we could do no more than try to 
Mexican 


thing, declares the Newark News 


rescue him and punish his abduetors.’’ And since the 
Government has done that very 

there is no occasion for an American protest.’’ Furthermore, 
News, ‘‘the always 
been a going industry in Mexico and Americans who travel about 


that trouble 


declares the Savannah bandit business. has 


in some parts of country are almost asking for 


And when one of them gets into a jam, and the Mexican Govern- 


ment acts quickly and.effectively, Americans at home should 


avoid trying to make an international question out of it.” 


HE MOST DEPLORABLE thing that has happened 


A VICTIM OF MEXICAN 


Jacob Rosenthal, retired business man, of 


Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y., 
by Mexican bandits within forty miles of 
Mexico City when his captors discovered 
were about to be 
by Mexican police. 


TO “SHOOT TO KILL” MAIL _ ROBBERS - 


WARNING TO THE UNDERWORLD that the Rail 
way Mail Service of the Post-office Department “means | 
war” is found in the announcement of Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General Glover that railway mail clerks, in order. 
to protect the millions of dollars in treasure handled daily, case 
‘“‘shoot to kill,” even at the risk of their lives. Moreover, warns 

Mr. Glover, if the mails can not be protected in any other way, — 
the United States marines may be eallotia 4 
to guard mail-trains, as they were late in 
1921, when banditry was prevalent. — 


partment, say Washington dispatches, was 
determined upon by Postmaster-General 
New, as a result of the recent hold-up near 
Chicago. In fact, we read in an Associated 
Press dispatch from the Capital: 


“There were fourteen major robberies in 
the year which ended June 30 last. These 
resulted in the loss of $1,408,540, and Chief 
Simmons and his force of Post-office in- 
spectors already have succeeded in recover- 
ing $760,634 of the money. In the last 
two years there have been sixty-five con- 
viections of mail robbers in major cases. 
One was sent to the penitentiary for fifty 
years, thirty for twenty-five years, Seven 
for fifteen years, three for twelve years, and 
two for ten years.” 


The Post-office Department obtained 
good results when it adopted a drastic 
program five years ago, recalls the Provi- 
dence Journal, ‘“‘and it doubtless will find 
it effective now.’ Moreover, this 
Rhode Island daily: 


says 


‘*Probably the only reason why more at- 
tempts to rob the mails have not been 
made is that the Government has earned 
the respect of the lawless elements. The 
Government never gives up the pursuit, 
and when it gets its quarry, the punish- 
ment is swift and severe.” 


BANDITS 


was killed 


surrounded : a 
‘As mail bandits are themselves armed, 
and have taken the lives of a number of 
mail clerks, they are entitled to no mercy,” 
declares the Pittsburgh Post. ‘‘The mail clerk should shoot first, 
and shoot to kill. The mails must be protected.”’ 


Editorial comment, however, seems to be equally divided as 
The reward of $500 per- 


Glover for the first killing made by a rail- 


to the advisability of the new order. 


sonally offered by Mr. 


way mail clerk of ‘‘any one attempting to rob a railway post- 
office,’ comes in for considerable criticism. Says the Baltimore 
Sun, for example: 

“The danger of this kind of thing is that it will create a 


psychology of recklessness and even lawlessness among men in 
the mail service. The tendency may be to shoot and ask ques- 
tions afterward. Doubtless it is necessary to send the word 
down the line to prepare for action. But is it necessary to do 
so in the the old dime 


language of novel?” 


In the opinion of the Washington Post: 
‘Railway postal clerks need no command from postal authori- 


ties to shoot to kill, nor monetary reward for capture of mail-car 
bandits as an incentive to proteet the property in their custody 


from theft. There is no more loyal body of men in the 
public service to-day than the clerks in charge of the railroad 
mails. 


‘Railway postal clerks must oeeupy every moment of their 
time at their allotted task. They ean not stand alert and armed 
and at the same time sort mail. The Post-office Department 
should provide an armed guard over the mails in transit.’ 


aed & 


This drastic move by the Post-office De- _ 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE SUMMER 


Summarized to help teachers, students and other readers returning from vacations to catch up with recent history. 


HOSE OF US WHO HAVE PAID comparatively little 
attention to magazines and newspapers. during the 
three summer months find the world but little changed 
upon our return to close contact with its manifold activities. 
In our own country, with Congress out of session and the Presi- 
dent peacefully vacationing in the solitudes of the North Woods, 
legislative and political accomplishment has been at a minimum. 
The country at large has been prosperous, with hardly any sum- 
mer let-down in Wall Street and business activities. Probably 
the freakish weather culminating in the recent terrible storm in 
Florida, and various dramatic happenings in the world of sports, 
have engrossed the attention of more people than have the out- 
givings of statesmen and editors. But abroad the progress of 
affairs seems to yield less readily to the vacation spirit. On the 
8th of September Germany became a full-fledged member of 
the League of Nations, making the date notable in the history of 
the world. Other events pointing toward a better world order 
have been the efforts of the League statesmen for the acceptance 
of the reservations hedging about the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court; an industrial and political rap- 
prochement between France and Germany; a tightening of the 
national belt in the interests of financial stability in France, 
Belgium and Italy; the settlement of the old Mosul dispute, and 
the end of the Riffian war. In contrast with this peaceward 
trend were the governmental overturns in Greece and Poland, 
smothered unrest in Spain and Russia, civil war and an attack 
on foreigners in China and a state of open war between Church 
and State in Mexico. 
The most conspicuous single feature of the summer of 1926 
Mary 


Cassatt, recognized as one of America’s greatest painters and 


is the number of distinguished names on the death roll. 


especially famous as a painter of children, died in France on 
Dr. Emile Coué, 


the psychotherapist who started so many people on the road to 


June 15 at the advanced age of eighty-three. 
health by making them believe that ‘‘every day, in every way,” 
they were ‘‘getting better and better,’ died in France on July 2, 
Former Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
One of the 


also in his seventies. 
died in his New Hampshire home on the 12th of July. 
ablest of the 
died on July 20 in the person of Felix Edmundovitch Dzer- 


30lshevist leaders who have been ruling Russia 


zhinsky, who had achieved his greatest fame as head of the Cheka, 
Abraham 
son, Robert Todd Lincoln, died in his eighty-third year on the 
26th. 
weeks his erushing defeat in the Iowa primaries, dying after a 


the dreaded Soviet secret police. Lineoln’s oldest 
Senator Albert Baird Cummins survived by only a few 


brief illness in his Des Moines home on July 30 at the age of 


seventy-seven. One of the most famous and most talented 
Jews of modern times passed away on August 1, in the person 
of Israel Zangwill, novelist, poet and playwright. A long life of 
rare consecration and devotion was ended on July 9 with the 
death of Mother Alphonsa Lathrop, the youngest child of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, who many years ago gave up everything else 
to aid sufferers from incurable cancer. Later in August columns 
of newspaper space were given to the almost simultaneous pass- 
ing of two eminent men of strangely contrasting personalities 
and careers. On the 22d Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard, one of the greatest American educators, died at 
the venerable age of ninety-two. The following day a much greater 
popular sensation, at least, was caused by the death of Rudolph 
Valentino, one of the most popular of motion-picture actors, at 
the age of thirty-one. And at the end of the list comes the 
name of Commander John Rodgers, who achieved world fame a 
year ago when the seaplane PN 9-No. 1, under his command, 
drifted to safety after nine days of helpless floating in the 
Pacific; he met his end in a plane crash near Philadelphia on 
August 27. 


Maysor SerrLpeEMENtTS AND Minor DisturBances ABROAD 


As we turn to foreign lands for the most important happenings 
of the past summer, we must give first place to Germany’s 
entrance into the League of Nations on September 8. The date, 
says the Boston Globe, may well “‘be recorded by future historians 
as the real end of the World War.” 
a year ago certain treaties were signed at Locarno, Switzerland, 


It will be remembered that 


intended to guarantee peace between Germany and her neighbors. 
The plan included Germany’s entrance into the Council of 
the League of Nations on an equality with the great Allied 
But a dispute over the other Council memberships 
March. A 
In accordance 


Powers. 
prevented any action at the League meeting in 
committee was appointed to find a way out. 
with this eommittee’s plan Germany was finally given a perma- 
nent seat in the Council on an equality with Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, and the non-permanent seats were 
increased to nine. Brazil and Spain both withdrew from the 
League in protest. 

Plans for a League disarmament conference, however, went 
a committee appointed to work out the agenda for a 
Another 


League was the disposition of the reservations 


awry; 
conference met during the summer but could not agree. 
problem for the 
adopted by the United States Senate in accepting membership 
in the World Court. 


reservations in principle, altho the precise interpretation of the 


It was finally decided to aceept all five 


oviding 1 for a division of oil royalties. 


The settlements be 
between the United Seg a 
United States Senate, 


fied the Franco-American agreement. ‘In the 


has been an enormous amount of discussion, stimulated in part 


e ratified by the 


by a plea for leniency made by ex-Premier Clemenceau and a 


declaration in favor of cancelation by Newton D. Baker. 
Other European developments have been the fall of the Briand 
~ Government in France, the establishment a few days later of 
- what amounts to a coalition cabinet containing six ex-Premiers 
headed by Raymond Poincaré, and a determined effort by the 
Poincaré Government to save the france by economy, and 
fiscal and tax reform; the establishment of a financial dictator- 
ship in Belgium under King Albert, with a national drive against 


extravagance; a tightening of Mussolini’s grip in Italy; the 


suppression of two revolts against the Rivera dictatorship in 
Spain; a change of dictators in Greece; the overthrow of the 
Polish Government and the establishment of a new régime in 
which Marshal Pilsudski is the power behind the throne, and 
vague rumors of a shake-up in Russian Soviet leadership. 

China, where civil war is now normal, attracted especial at- 
tention this month because of a fight between Chinese forces and 
British gunboats on the Yangtze River. 


In Canapa AND Latin AMERICA 


On our own continent, we note the final failure of the attempt 
to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru by 
arbitration; the reappearance of United States Marines in 
Nicaragua during the course of a new revolutionary movement; 
‘the resignation on June 28 of the King ministry (Liberal) in 
Canada, the temporary incumbeney of a Conservative cabinet, 
and the Liberal victory in the general election of September 15. 
Mexico has furnished one of the sensations of the summer in the 
shape of a fight between President Calles and the Catholic 
Church. The President decided to enforce the provisions of 
the Mexican Constitution rigidly curbing the activities of the 
Chureh. These had long been a dead letter, and the Catholic 
hierarchy refused to obey. The contest has been characterized 
by the expulsion of non-Mexican clerics, the closing of churches, 
a business boycott against the Government, parades and mani- 
festoes. In September an American, Jacob Rosenthal, was killed 
by Mexican bandits but his murderers were promptly punished. 


A Qurer SUMMER IN THESE UNITED STATES 


Our own country has been enjoying what is practically a polit- 
ical and legislative holiday. Congress adjourned on July 3 and 
on the 7th the President settled down in his ‘‘summer White 
House” in the Adirondacks, remaining there until September 18. 
Before adjourning Congress decided to take no radical action on 
either Prohibition or farm relief. A Senatorial committee found 
that $2,793,583.02 was spent in the Pennsylvania Republican 


An Anglo-French debt nerenen: wwas signed on > Fae 2. tone +f notaisaton of Mrs, John W-angly in the) 
een the United L States and France and _ Kentucky primary of August 8 to take the place in C meres: 


given up by her husband when he went to jail for violation of the 


not rati- Prohibition law; and the defeat of Senator Irvine L. Lenroot ‘for 
ntime there — the Republican nomination for Senator from Wisconsin. 


Carmi Thompson has been touring the Philippines as special 
agent of the President, and the Filipino legislature has demanded 
independence. Philadelphia has been holding a Sesquicentennial 
Exposition to celebrate the 150th year of American independence. 
‘A newspaper editor in Canton, Ohio, Don R. Mellett, was mur-— 
dered on July 16 after he had made himself conspicuous in a 
crusade against the underworld. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 
‘secured British and Canadian cooperation in certain phases of 
Prohibition enforcement. In conformity with legislation enacted 
at the last session of Congress President Coolidge appointed F. 
T. Davidson of New York to be Assistant Secretary of War in 
charge of aviation; Edward P. Warner of Masschusetts, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in charge of aviation, and William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., of Chicago, Assistant Secretary nf Commerce 
in charge of civil aviation. 

From the standpoint of newspaper publicity a religious event 
loomed large in the early summer. This was the Eucharistic 
Congress which met at Chicago, June 20 to 24. At this gather- 
ing of Roman Catholics there were present twelve Cardinals 
and more than half a million pilgrims. Both Baptist and Presby- 
terian denominations witnessed efforts in theirannual conventions 
to still the strife between Modernists and Fundamentalists. 

The greatest disaster of the season was the explosion by 
lightning of a TNT magazine in a naval ammunition depot at 
Lake Denmark, New Jersey, resulting in a score of deaths and 
property damage estimated at over $150,000,000. On Septem- 
ber 21 the Sikorsky plane in which René Fonck, the French ace, 
was about to make a non-stop flight to Paris, fell and was 
wrecked while trying to start, and took fire. Two members of 
the crew were killed. It has been a summer notable for storms. 
The climax was the hurricane which swept across Florida on 
September 18, bringing death and destruction in its sixty-mile 
swath. Miami and Pensacola were especially hard hit. 

During the past summer everybody seemed trying to 
swim the English Channel. Many failed, but on August 7 
Gertrude Ederle of New York distinguished herself by being the 
first woman to swim the Channel, and did it in 14 hours and 25 
minutes, beating the previous record by more than two hours. 
On August 29 Mrs. Clemington Corson, also of New York, swam 
across. On August 30 Ernest Vierkoetter, a one-eyed German 
baker, broke Miss Ederle’s record for the swim. On September 
10 George Michel, a French baker, again broke the record, by 
swimming across in 11 hours and 5 minutes. Norman Leslie 
Derham, an Englishman, swam across on September 17. 

American golfers distinguished themselves by winning champi- 
onships in England, and a French player succeeds W. T. Tilden 
as American tennis champion. 
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to hang.—Detroit News. 


Waar people do to the 

_ king’s English isn’t a 

marker to what they do 
to his Seotech.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


. Tue political aspirant 
-who blew hot and eold is 
replaced by the one who 
talks wet.and dry.— Port- 
' land News. 


- GoopnEss, do yousup- 
pose all these people that 
have been wearing Helen 
Wills eye-shades will be 
breaking out with Ederle 
goggles?—Chicago Daily 
News. 


One way for England 
and France to pay their 
war debts is to tax chan- 
nel swimmers a percent- 
age of their movie con- 
tracts. — Raleigh News 
and Observer. 


Ir was just about 
thirty years ago that the 
Rainy. Day. Club began 
its agitation for shorter 
skirts. It was a good idea, but they failed to equip it with 
brakes.—Arkansas Gazette. 


We have almost reached the point where we consider a 
signal victory has been won by justice if the criminal admits 
. he’s sorry.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Cutcaco’s curfew, ordering young people to be in by midnight, 
_ will be welcomed by parents, who have had a hard time getting 
tables at the better night clubs.—Life. 


Tue Bank of England recently received a shipment of £400,000 
in sovereigns from South Africa. The trouble is that America 
may get to hear about this.—London Opinion. 


Tur Democratic campaign book charges the G. O. P. with 
moral bankruptcy. In view of this year’s primaries the emphasis 
is probably on the moral.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot, 


A Swiss is reported to have invented an earthquake announcer 
that resembles an alarm clock. Now, if he’d only set to work 
the other way about.—The Passing Show. = 


Says Krishnamurti, the ‘‘new Messiah”’ of the Theosophists: 
“T' look with favor upon the institution of marriage, but it is 
‘not for me.’ ~Precisely*the attitude of many of our lawgivers 
regarding Prohibition.— Life. 


DOING THEIR BEST TO LAND HIM 


Si ait Aad Re ns 


.”. |. * Many of the new ga- 

- | rages are being built with 
houses attached. — The 
Ohio State Journal. 


| Tue great human race 
is between the stork and 
the automobile. — The 
Thomas E. Pickerill Ser- 
‘ice, ee TA 


would indicate that it’s 
woman, and not man, 
who ‘wants but. little 
here below. — Arkansas 
Gazette, --~ -4- 


Women drivers, says a 
writer, are learning to 
demand only half of the 
road. Yes, and with only 
a quarter of the road on 
either side ®f her.—De- 
troit News. 


Ercut of . London’s 
leading ladies are Amer- 
icans. This is only nat- 
ural. The theater. has 
to cater for the moneyed 
section of the commu- 


nity.— London Opinion. 
—North in the Washington Post. 


Ir the ‘‘family wage” 
idea—under whicha man 
would be paid in accordance with the size of his family—should 
prevail, the bachelor would always have a job.—Lowisville Times. 


A SCIENTIST says the white race is the world’s greatest menace. 
But that’s probably just because the white race owns about 99 
per cent. of the world’s automobiles.—Seattle Times. 


Tue mixed metaphor prize for this month goes to Wayne 
Wheeler for his statement: ‘‘Bread and water for Nebraska 
liquor violators has stirred up a tempest in a teapot.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. : 


Mr. Ricxarp probably felt that if Pennsylvania would spend 
three millions for a fight in which Gov. Gifford. Pinchot and 
Senator Pepper were contestants, it must-be hungry ‘for:a-real 
battle.— Life. 


Newton D. Baxpr thinks it would pay better to cancel 
war debts than to collect them. It would pay our way into the 
next war Europe, free of debt, might care to start, but it wouldn’t 
pay our way out.—Lowisville Times. 


Among 2,553 American tourists who came home from Europe 
the other day there were fourteen millionaires, but the story is 
incomplete and it would-be interesting to know how many 
millionaires there were before they took the trip.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


SPANISH-ITALIAN TEAM-WORK IN TANGIER 


HE PROLETARIAN CLASS of nations is represented 

in the Mediterranean by Spain and Italy, according to a 

saying ascribed to Premier Mussolini, while France 
represents the propertied and prosperous bourgeoisie. If the 
equilibrium in that sea, which various nations call ‘‘Mare 
Nostrum,” is to be readjusted, some British editors wonder where 
the process will begin. All the new excitement over the recurring 
Mediterranean question is due, we are told, to Spain’s claim that 
the international zone of Tangier should be included in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco 
which adjourns and sur- 
rounds Tangier. In 
consequence some see a 
possibility of a_ bitter 
family quarrel between 
France and her two 
Latin sisters. Spain’s 
claim on Tangier would 
have disturbed not only 
France but also Britain 
at any. time, it is said. 
Yet because it was made 
immediately after the 
Italo-Spanish — Treaty 
was signed, it caused 
somewhat of a political 
sensation and drew forth 
a Franco-British joint 
note which, according 
to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the London Ob- 
server, declines to admit 
that there is any connection between Tangier and the question of 
permanent seats on the Council of the League. According to this 
informant— 


‘‘A Spanish mandate for Tangier arouses the opposition of 
British jurists as contrary to the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
establishing mandates, which can only be conferred for territory 
which changes hands as a result of war. This is even less ac- 
ceptable to the French, as constituting an infringement of the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco. 

“The utmost that France and Britain are willing to consider 
is a modification whereby Spain, at present the second fiddle in 
the international administration of Tangier, may be given a 
ereater part, but even this solution is hindered by Treaty provi- 
sions.” 


In various quarters it is suggested that the urging of Mussolini 
is mainly responsible for the Spanish attempt to gain control of 
Meanwhile in the Italian press we find editors chiefly 
[taly 
On the other 
hand, to the Spanish press it would seem that the Italo-Spanish 


Tangier. 
occupied with the benefits to accrue from the treaty to 


in. her Fascist progress of imperial development. 


Treaty is most important as an instrument to ‘“‘reconquer Tan- 
gier.” To take up Rome newspapers first, this is what Zl 


Messagero has to say: 


“We believe we are not mistaken when we predict that the 
fruits of this treaty will exceed our expectations. Not only 
does it provide mutual neutrality in the event of an unprovoked 
aggression by a third party, but it represents as well a complete 
understanding of the necessities of the two countries, referring 
not only to the Huropean problems now confronting them but 


EUROPE AND TANGIER 
“Asif I had not trouble enough without this bee!’’ 


also to Spanish-Italian collaboration in Latin America, which 
has been planned since the visit of King Alfonso to Rome two 
years ago. Spain on her own side is endeavoring to strengthen 
her former links with the New World, and Italy possesses enor- 
mous interests there. f 

“Ttaly and Spain are united therefore by a twofold interest— 
the Mediterranean equilibrium and Latin-American conquest. 
The present agreement will benefit not only the two countries but 
the New World as well.” 


A similar note is sounded by the Rome Giornale d'Italia, which 
declares that the treaty 
will permit the collab- 
oration of these two 
Latin countries ‘against 
the military, political 
and commercial conquest 
of Latin America by the 
United States.”” This 
paper adds: ‘‘ There is a 
growing opposition to 
American influence in 
many Latin-American 
nations, which to-day are 
reaffirming their rights 
and autonomy and seek- 
ing new international 
bonds.” This daily 
then remarks that there 
are four groups within 
the League of Nations, 
the. Anglo-Saxon,” the 
French, the neutral and 
the Spanish. Italy- is 
headed toward the Spanish group, and we are further told that: 
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—Guerin Meschino (Milan). 


‘Spain and Italy have been sensing their rights and interests in 
the Mediterranean and have at last realized they have not been 
treated properly. A new appraisal of Italian and Spanish rights 
is therefore indispensable, and can only be brought to bear on 
other nations through a close collaboration. 

“As regards Latin America, let us remember that we are united 
in the endeavor to create a young civilization through a happy 
blending of the Spanish and Italian languages, brain and vigor. 
The new Italian régime, which absolutely respects the autonomy 
and sovereignty of South American countries, is fully appre- 
ciated by the flourishing centers now harboring vast Italian 
colonies,” 


The Rome T'ribuna, which is described often as the semiofficial 
organ of the Fascist régime, exults over the Italo-Spanish agree- 
ment as marking the greatest diplomatic victory of the new Italy, 
and it goes on to say: 


“Following the good old method, secret diplomacy achieved a 
solid contribution to post-war European pacification. Italy and 
Spain face each other in the Mediterranean, where Italy has vital 
interests. The treaty strengthens us both. As to our future in 
Latin America, let us bear in mind that only through a close 
cooperation will our efforts be fruitful in a territory which has a 
ie tradition, but has of late been directly influenced by foreign 
cultures,” 


In contrast to Italian enthusiasm over the influence the treaty 
is supposed to bear on Latin-American relations with Spain and 
Italy, we find no reference to this phase of the matter in the 
Spanish press, which, however, welcomes the accord with praise, 


but seems to think of it chiefly in connection with Mediterranean 


: ms, and especially with the possible reacquisition of a 
lominant position in Tangier. The conservative Epoca of 
Madrid observes: Toyah 

“The ‘hispanization’ of Tangier is not an imperialistic ten- 
deney, and represents only the common view that we have an 
historical mandate to fulfil in that district. There exists in Spain 
a strong demand to abandon Morocco, but never has there been 
any favorable reception to the thought of preserving the actual 


state of affairs in Tangier. Spain should be empowered to carry 
$ on the civilizing work it has done in other parts of Morocco.” 


As to official opinion of the treaty in Spain, we find an inter- 
view given to the London Times, by Gen. Primo de Rivera, who 
is quoted as saying that: “It is Spain’s aspiration to hold the 
rank of a great Power rooted in Hispanic civilization, which, 
_ without detriment to the absolute sovereignty and independence 
of Hispano-American nations, she believes she can maintain.” 
_ On the Italian side the Rome Tribuna cites Premier Mussolini as 
- follows: 


On ome 


<< 


“The treaty cements the friendship of two nations which have 
_ many positive affinities. They border the same sea. Their 
collaboration is natural and constitutes a great factor for peace.” 
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THE FRUIT-STEALING SEASON 


Spar: “‘T’ll just gather in this nice one.” 
Joun Buuu: “Not if 1 can help it.” 


Evening Times (Glasgow) 


Among the English press, the London Economist asks quizzically 
whether Mussolini is ‘‘urging Primo de Rivera in the Tangier 


‘offensive,’’’ and it adds: 


“Tn the Italian press there is a significant silence regarding the 
Mediterranean interests of another Latin sister, France. France 
is unlike Great Britain, who holds only a string of naval bases 
which are territorially and economically insignificant, however 
great their strategic value as places of call on an imperial high- 
way. France holds the entire continental mass of Northwest 
Africa, between the Spanish and international zones of Morocco 
and the Italian colonies of Libya on the southeast. The French 
colonies and protectorates in Northwest Africa include not 
only the vastly greater part of that area in terms of territorial 
extension. They also include the parts which are richest, most 


; : eee _. The Literary Digest for October 2, 1926 


populous, and most civilized. Spain and Italy have only been — 
able to pick up the crums which have fallen from France’s table, 
and these crums have fallen either because the bread was too 
deficient in nutriment for France to fancy it for herself (as in the 
case of Libya) or else because some third party objected to France 
devouring that particular slice (as in the case of Northern 
Morocco, where Great Britain was unwilling to see France instal 
herself along a littoral commanding the Straits of Gibraltar). 
“Tt must be admitted at once that Spain and Italy have a 


grievance. Detached observers have watched them with cynical 


amusement as, in their somewhat naive eagerness to cut a figure 
as imperial Powers, they have dug their teeth into the Libyan 


A SWEET TOOTH 


—TIrish Weekly Independent (Dublin). 


Desert and the Riff, and have been stung incontinently by a 
Grand Sanusi and an Abd-el-Krim. The spectacle of the Powers 
with the weakest jaws attempting to crack the hardest nuts has 
béen extremely diverting to the stronger Powers who had pru- 
dently tossed the nuts to the ground: but the egotism of the 
stronger Powers is bringing its Nemesis. To begin with, the 
military disasters of the Italians in Libya and the Spaniards in 
Morocco have lowered the military prestige of all the Franks in- 
North Africa; and France, as the leading Frankish Power in the 
region, has felt the consequences severely. The military fiascos 
of Spain in her zone of Morocco have recently involved France in 
a costly and dangervus war, and she has found herself obliged to 
pour out precious French blood and treasure in reinstating the 
Spaniards by foree—with no security that the Spanish Humpty- 
Dumpty will not have another great fall the moment that the 
French prop is removed. 

“Meanwhile, Spain apparently considers that she has got out 
of France as much as she can expect to get; and feeling (perhaps 
not illegitimately) that she is under no moral obligation to this 
Latin sister, she has resumed her dealings with the other one. 
The arrangements now embodied in the Pact of Madrid appear 
to have been mooted originally during the Spanish Royal visit 
to Italy in 1923, but the opening of negotiations was delayed by 
the crisis of the war in the Riff, which compelled Spain to cooperate 
with France if she did not wish to be expelled, bag and baggage, 
from Morocco at the heels of that Power. 

“In the Mediterranean, Spain and Italy both belong to what 
Signor Mussolini has picturesquely described as the proletarian 
class of nations, whereas France represents the propertied and 
prosperous bourgeoisie. If the equilibrium is to be readjusted, 
where is the process to begin? At Tangier? In Tunisia? The 
signatories of the new treaty are keeping their own counsel, but 
the general nature of their Mediterranean program—however it is 
to be carried out in detail—accentuates one of the disturbing 
features in the international landscape. The new treaty dis- 
tinctly increases the possibility that in Northwest Africa the 
three Latin sisters may fall out over the division of the spoils. 
If they do, the tertii gaudentes will be the native peoples.” 


20 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN TRADE ALLIANCE 


ONE OF THE NOISE and racket of large international 


negotiations of the French and German delegates, we 
are told, who on behalf of their respective Governments signed 
a provisional commercial treaty. The larger conferences, it 
is said by some German editors, usually evoke much comment 
and often end in naught. But they feel confident that the con- 
sequences of this Franco-German trade treaty will surpass those 
of any of the international conferences. 
this is the first commercial treaty concluded between Germany 
and France since the beginning of the war. While it is true that 
it is a provisional agreement for six months from August last, it 
is pointed out, nevertheless, that what really matters is that it 
is the first step in the direction of economic amity between the 
two countries, and will be followed undoubtedly by additional 
progress. An official French opinion is exprest by the French 
author of the treaty, Minister of Commerce Bokanowski, who 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN STEEL TRUST 


GERMANY: 


—Guerin Meschino (Milan). 


is quoted in the press as follows: ‘‘The main feature of the treaty 
It is 
the beginning of the resumption of friendly business relations 
The Ham- 


is that it is the symptom of the pacification of Europe. 


between two hitherto mutually hostile countries.” 
burger Fremdenblatt outlines the agreement as follows: 


“The document can not be considered as a definitive commer- 
cial treaty between Germany and France. Its duration is too 
restricted, and the scope of merchandise on which it bears is too 
narrow. Yet if we take into consideration the difficulties that 
stood in the way of the negotiators, we shall see that it is a con- 
siderable achievement. 

“The substance of the treaty is this: 
to sell her French vegetables, fruit, grapes, silks, automobiles, 
candies, and perfumery. This does not mean, of that 
Germany will accept all these articles in unlimited quantities. 
The proportions of importation will be fixt by special arranze- 
ments with regard to each article. It must be added that one 
of the chief French wishes could not be satisfied by the German 
authors of the treaty. As one may learn from the above enumera- 
tion of importable French merchandise, the French have not 
been allowed to supply us with wine. Wine is one of the main 
articles of France’s export, and the French have always tried to 
secure a German market for it. Hence, the fact that this de- 
mand of theirs was not granted must be construed as a German 
achievement. 

“The French have, on the other hand, opened the door for 
German exports. Germany is allowed to export to 


Germany allows France 


course, 


France 


conferences characterized the quiet and businesslike 


We are reminded that. 


“Dear Marianne, who would have thought ten years ago that your 
boy would owe his recovery to my iron tonic?”’ 


The Literary Digest for October 2, 1926 Leh ie Rend | 
mainly manufactured goods, for the balancing of France’s 


agricultural and of Germany’s industrial requirement is the — 
real leitmotif of the treaty. Germany has gained the right to 


supply her neighbor with leather, shoes, machines, I iesel 
motors, products of chemical industries, glass, potteries, cotton 
goods, furniture, wood, musical instruments, and toys.” | . 

One important point in Germany’s favor, according to this 
Hamburg daily, is that neither country can cancel or modify 


the stipulations of the treaty except by agreement with the other. » 
Tf it were not for this clause, it is asserted, France might easily 


prohibit German importations in case of changes in the rate of 
exchange of the franc, and we are further informed that: 


“Finally, what is still more important, citizens of both con- 
tracting countries receive in their respective territories the rights 
equivalent to those enjoyed by the citizens of France’s ‘most 
favored’ neighbors. This applies to the rights of settlement, of 
acquisition of property and of realestate. Moreover, Germany will 
enjoy these rights not only in France itself, but also in the French 
colonies and in France’s mandatory territories. If we remember 
what persecution has been suffered by our nationals in Togo, 
which is a French mandate, we will understand 
how important is this point. Also it must be noted 
that this provision of the treaty will endure even 
after the expiration of the treaty itself, and will pass 
automatically into any later treaty concluded 
between France and Germany.” 


Owing to Germany’s geographical situation in 
the middle of the European continent, remarks the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, that country is more 
dependent on the rest of the Continent than any 
other. Before the war, it seems, 76 per cent. of 
Germany’s exports were sent into European lands, 
and since the war 73 per cent. This is propor- 
tionately true also of Germany’s imports, of which 
from 53 to 56 per cent. are received from Euro- 
pean countries, and this Viennese daily continues: 


““A few figures will show how badly Germany 
needed a commercial treaty with France. In late 
years Germany’s exports to other European countries 
almost equaled the pre-war figures. Meanwhile her 
exports to France hardly attained—thanks to the 
absence of such a treaty—one-fifth of what it was 
before the war.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung says of the pact: 


“The new conditions created by it render it pos- 
sible for German trade again to occupy an important 
position in the French market. It suffices to com- 
pare the unsurmountable maximum tariffs, by which German 
goods were hitherto virtually barred from France, with the liberal 
tariffs introduced by the treaty in order to understand what a 
change has taken place. German trade may now aspire at 
Winning a market which was closed to it for twelve years.” 

But not all the German papers are so optimistic. Some per- 
ceive in the treaty possibilities that may entail for Germany 
some undesirable, or even dangerous, consequences. Among 
such journals is the conservative Hamburger Nachrichten, which 


observes: 


“One should not forget that France is passing through the 
period of inflation which gives her important advantages in 
commercial competition with any country that has a stable and 
balanced currency. Moreover, French credits are much cheaper 
than German ones. Hence the production of French goods costs 
considerably less than that of German goods. Consequently 
France will be able to sell them cheaper than Germany. 

“The German market will be flooded in the course of the 
months to come with French goods with which we might easily 
dispense. So we ean not help deploring the fact that we have 
decided to contribute to the deterioration of our trade balance. 
Our people are going to buy cheap French fruit and vegetables 
at a moment when we should do our best to help out our own 
farmers, who are burdened with enormous taxes, which threaten 
them with annihilation.” 
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CANADA REELECTS THE LIBERALS 


WO APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE in ten months, and 
a chaotic and uncertain state of affairs at Ottawa, have 
naturally had a disrupting effect in Canada, according to 
Be erious journals in the Dominion, which express the hope that 
now that the elections are over and the nation has spoken so 
decisively, the country will get down to business in. earnest. 
But the Government should be put on a solid basis if the country 
is to benefit materially, and in the view of the Windsor (Ont.) 
Border Cities Star (Ind.), Canada will achieve the big things that 
lie ahead of her if the right kind of 
leadership is forthcoming from Ot- 
tawa. The Liberal leader, W. L. 
MacKenzie King, as Premier will 
have 119 straight party supporters at 
his side, in addition to 11 Liberal- 
Progressives, and this daily points 
out further that: 


1 eo were 


“These two groups, taken to- 
gether, give him a clear majority 
over all. In addition, however, there 
are eight Progressive members and 
eleven representatives of the United 
Farmers of Alberta. The latter are 
really Progressives but with more of 
an indepéndent turn of mind. Labor 
has also elected three members who 
may be expected to vote with the 
Liberals in most things, while the 
two Independents, Messrs. Bourassa, 
of Quebec, and Neil, of British 
Columbia, have almost invariably 
voted Liberal in the past. Both are 
former members of the House. This 
makes, in all, 154 anti-Conservative 
seats. 

“There is talk at Ottawa of a 
Liberal-Progressive coalition, and 
such an outcome would not be at all 


surprizing. Mr. Forke, head of the 
Progressive party in the last two 
Parliaments, ran as a Liberal Pro- 


gressive, and secured election. Dur- 
ing the campaign Mr. King spoke for 
him in the Brandon riding. It re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination, 
then, to picture Mr. Forke as a 
member of the new Cabinet, and 
along with him one or two other 
prominent Progressives. 

‘“‘Keep in mind that in addition to 
the 119 Liberals elected, eleven Pro- 
gressives were returned as Liberal- 
Progressives—that is with the 
ing of both parties. And these are 


International Newsreel photograph 


“FOR STABLE 


bl is said, which returns the 
Cen Kenzie King, 


in addition to eight straight Pro- 
eressives. Mr. King, therefore, has 138 votes if one counts in 


Progressives, 
‘stable govern- 


the eleven Liberal-Progressives and the eight 
and he should have small difficulty in carrying on 
ment’ under these circumstances.” 


The Border Cities Star believes that the Liberal leader must. be 


greatly relieved by the result of these elections, for he has “been 


unfavorable 


skating on thin ice for many months, following the 
vote of last October.’”’ It will be a pleasant situation to face the 


next Parliament with a sound majority at his back, according to 


this newspaper, which continues: 


‘Another nice feature of Parliament’s opening—from Mr. 
King’s standpoint—will be the enforced absence of Mr. Meighen 
who was defeated in Portage la Prairie by Mr. McPherson, an 
old friend and former law partner of his. One can not help but 
feel this is probably the brightest spot in the campaign for Mr. 
King, who had the same humiliating experience in North York 
last October. In Canada generally, however, and even among 
many Liberals, Mr. Meighen’s hard luck is deeply regretted. The 
Conservative leader has given many years of excellent service 


GOVERNMENT” 


Is the explanation of Canada’s decisive Liberal vote, it 


former 
“to power and not merely to office,” 


to the country. Canada has had no more useful or distinguished 


citizen, If this defeat means—as has been. suggested—Mr. 
Meighen’s retirement from publiclife, itis all the moreregrettable.”’ 


An Independent-Liberal newspaper, the Vancouver (Suns 
declares that the victory for Liberalism is no less a victory for the 


Progressive and Labor parties, because— 


“True Liberalism embraces the ideals upon which these 
parties are founded. It is a solemn charge upon Liberalism to 
effect within reason the same benefits for Western farmers and 
for labor as these groups would have effected had they achieved 
full power themselves. The rights of the Western farmer will be 

safeguarded by facilitating the West- 

ern movement of grain at fair rates. 

The rights of labor will be safe- 

guarded by legislation moving to- 

ward industrial democracy. In- 

dustrial monarchy is as great a 

menace as political monarchy. The 

broadening of ownership must and 
will be a prime consideration of 

Liberalism.. With this great Liberal 

victory vitalizing the whole Domin- 

ion, it is a matter of poignant regret 
that British Columbia, which needed 

, Liberalism most, should have de- 
cided to remain in political isolation. 
‘‘The return of the Liberal party 

in Canada expresses the revolt of 
agricultural interests against the 

Conservative industrial-financial in- 

terests. It is the Conservative policy 

of extreme high tariffs that was and 
is choking life out of agriculture 
on this continent. The -revolt of 
agriculture against the artificial stim- 
ulation of industry and a centraliza- 
tion of wealth has swamped the 

Conservative party in Canada. That 

same revolt threatens. to swamp 

conservatism in the United States.” 


The Vancouver Daily Province 
(Ind:) remarks that with a ‘govern- 
ment headed by Mr. MacKenzie 
King in the saddle again at Ottawa, 
Conservatives throughout Canada 
will naturally analyze the situation 
to discover the reason for their fail- 


ure to obtain indorsement at the 


polls, and it adds: 


‘Because it was the vote upon the 
customs seandal that deprived Mr. 
King of his control of the House, Mr. 
Meighen and his advisers, we think, 
paid rather too much attention to 
that as an election issue. It was 
allowed to fill too great a part of 
the horizon in a country where every citizen wants to leave the 
mistakes of yesterday behind him and go on to real progress in 
the real questions of the day. Once the customs scandal was 
it was a Pep ar iiaels ee matter to institute necessary 


Premier, W. L. Mac- 


exposed, 


reforms, to eliminate the crooks and to bring the service up to 
the high standards that { the public has a right to expect.” 
While the Toronto Globe (Ind.-Lib.) thinks that the defeat of 


the Conservatives may mean a change of leadership, it tells us 


at the same time that— 


“On. all sides t 
ment. The 


here is rejoicing at the prospect of stable govern- 
party may be left its own 
domestic problems. The country will hope for effective Opposi- 
tion leadership, and that the outgoing party will have learned 
that while it is exposing corruption by its opponents it does not 
pay to encourage and retain within its fold members whose own 


Conservative to solve 


reputation is discredited.” 


Miss Agnes MacPhail again, the press note, will be Canada’s 
only woman member of Parliament. She has been a member of 
the last two Parliaments, and is a Progressive. 


i: 
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LATIN-AMERICAN VIEWS OF MEXICO’S 
| CHURCH TROUBLES 


HE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN MEXICO, President 

Calles contends, is ‘‘nothing else but the conflict between 

the great chiefs of the Catholic Church and the consti- 
tutional laws of Mexico that these chiefs pretend to ignore.” 
He makes this declaration in an article contributed to Foreign 
Affairs (New York), but his view is not shared by all Latin- 
American editors who examine the church problem in Mexico. 
Mostly the Mexican papers seem to be reserved, but the 
Latin-American press of neighboring countries do not mince 
their words, whether in praise or criticism of the Calles policies. 
A Spanish editor, moreover, makes the sarcastic assertion that 
“the Catholic Church can live in peace only in Protestant 
countries.”” In Cuba El Diario De La Marina, which is strongly 
pro-church, has this to say: 


““Mexicans should take into consideration the fact that after 
the murders of President Madero and Carranza—who were 
assassinated by military men and not by clergymen—these same 
military leaders ought not to inaugurate a system of persecutions. 
Not only is it a cowardly act, since the Church is not resisting 
forcibly, but also it raises the world’s opinion against those who 
wantonly make an unwarranted display of force. The Mexican 
people must not lose sight of the fact that nowhere has persecu- 
tion vanquished the Church.” 


Another adverse eritic of the Calles Government, is Listin 
Diario of Santo Domingo, which observes: 


*‘Mexico had her hands full with her agrarian problem, and 
her government should have endeavored to solve it for the benefit 
of the Mexican people. The creation of a new conflict, destined 
to divide public opinion, shows an utter lack of tact, because it 
ereates bitter antagonisms, and renders more difficult the estab- 
lishment of peace and order.”’ 


As an indication of Latin-American political interest in Mex- 
ico’s church problem, certain Latin-American newspapers cite 
an appeal made to General Calles by President Leguia of Peru. 
Mexico’s chief executive, we are told, declined any suggestion of 
intervention, and insisted that the problem was Mexico’s own 
and would be solved without the interference of outsiders. 

Turning to Spain, where some think the anti-Calles sentiment 
should be dominant, we nevertheless find the Madrid Sol ex- 
pressing itself as follows: 


“The case of Mexico is not new. It has in fact oceurred in 
every country where Catholicism has reigned. The Catholic 
Church is too used to dominate to be content to live on an 
equality of terms with churches of other creeds, as it lives in 
England, Germany and the United States. 

“Tn countries inheriting the Catholic tradition, the separation 
of Church and State is never effected without struggle and ob- 
stinate ecclesiastical resistance. The erisis develops in Mexico 
while a triumphant revolution is daily improving the condition 
of the lower classes, reorganizing the country, reestablishing 
order, and meeting all Mexico’s financial obligations after a long 
period of anarchy. The appeal to civil war and to foreign inter- 
vention are dangerous policies for the Church. 

“The contrast between the tolerance shown Catholies in the 
United States and the Mexican crisis is not a casual happening. 
If the Catholes in the United States were to try to impose them- 
selves upon the civil authorities in that country, it would soon 
be aflame with the old battle-cry of ‘No Popery.’ 

“This well-known fact leads to a paradoxical situation. The 
Catholic Church ean live in peace only in Protestant countries, 
whereas in countries nominally Catholic, she either dominates 
or is dominated. There is no middle ground. She persecutes or 
is persecuted.” 


A bitter eritie of the Church, apparently, is Nuestro Diario of 
Guatemala, the southern neighbor of Mexico, which avers that 
“while outwardly having the appearance of a spiritual struggle, 
the strife is really economic,” and the reason why the Mexiean 
clergy are fighting so hard, it adds, is that ‘‘they are striving to 


preserve one of the richest zones exploited by the Vatican.’ 


4 


Considering the matter from an historical point of view, this. 
daily remarks: : ; aes 


pte 
& 


“These happenings are not new in America. The trouble 
results from the fact, that every time a liberal or democratic — 
government has raised the issue, and succeeded in giving legal 
form to its ideals, a powerful reaction has set in, aided by the 
moneyed classes, thus annulling the ‘reform’ laws aimed at the 
power of the Church. ‘ 

“The present church Jaws of Mexico are seventy years old. 
They really represent a great step toward the liberation of Mexico. 
But, heretofore, energy was lacking to enforce their beneficial — 
provisions.” 


Mexico’s official defense of the Calles policy appears in the 
article above mentioned which President Calles contributes to 
Foreign Affairs, under the title ‘‘The Policies of Mexico To- 
day.” On the subject of the Church he writes: 


“‘T wish to lay stress upon the fact that a real religious problem 
does not exist in Mexico. I mean that there is no such thing as 
persecution of a religious character against religious creeds or 
opposition on the part of the Government to the dogmas or 
practises of any religion. 

“Tt is true that the Constitution of Mexico has provisions that 
the Catholic high clergy consider incompatible with their constant 
and illegitimate intervention in politics and questions of State, 
or with their holding economic strength as a means of spiritual 
influence and a principal factor of domination of a material 
order. 

“So long as the clergy do not obtain through the legal means 
and- methods contained in the Constitution itself, and through 
an act of Congress approved by at least one-third of the State 
legislatures, the derogation or amendment of the provisions that 
aim at crushing the political strength of the clergy by means of 
making their properties the property of the nation, the Govern- 
ment fulfils an elemental duty in complying with these laws and 
enforcing a strict obedience to them. So long as the clergy in 
Mexico fail to win over the confidence of the great liberal major- 
ity of my country (a result that can not be attained if the clergy, 
disregarding their high functions, hold to the methods syste- 
matically employed so far to secure advantage of a material and 
political order, unbecoming to their religious character), I seri- 
ously believe that the abolition or amendment of these articles 
of the Constitution can not be accomplished.” 


What Mexico owes the Church, as seen from the Vatican, is 
noted by the Rome correspondent of the London Times, who 
relates: 


“Tn reply to the assertion of President Calles that during the 
last three centuries the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico has 
failed to improve the general condition of the Mexican people, 
the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, has 
published a long article which outlined all the benefits brought 
to Mexico by the Roman Catholic Chureh in general, and by the 
missionaries in particular since 1519, when the first two mis- 
sionaries landed in that country, until the present day. 

“The first printing-plant in Mexico, the Osservatore Romano 
asserts, was installed in Mexico by its first Bishop, Monseigneur 
Zummaraga, and another famous missionary founded no less 
than 100 churches, around which rose up hospitals, colleges, and 
schools. So great was the progress made in a quarter of a cen- 
tury that in 1553 a university was opened in a country whieh 
a few years before was only inhabited by savages. The work of 
the Church consisted especially in joining together by means of 
her religion two totally different races, the Spanish and the 
Indians. 

“The beneficial results of the Church Council held in Mexico, 
proceeds the Osservatore Romano, were felt for many years, and 
the newspaper points out that while ‘regal despotism’ reigned 
throughout Europe, in Mexico the Catholic Church preached the 
principles of justice and charity. If in more recent times the 
influence of the Church was less effective, it was due to the con- 
tinuous revolutions in Mexico and to the hard conditions im- 
posed upon it, while the Protestant sects were receiving support. 
The Osservatore Romano quotes several cases when Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests performed important work of publie 
utility which had been neglected for many years by the civil 
authorities, and concludes by affirming that the present crisis 
in Mexico is not due to an undue influence of the Catholic party 
in affairs of State, but to loeal political differences.” 


OUR OTHER BRAIN 


OR WE HAVE TWO, asserts Dr. Raoul Blondel, writing 
in L’ Echo de Paris. He does not refer, he explains, to the 
i. two hemispheres of the ordinary brain, but to the large 
nerve-center situated in the abdomen, between the aorta and 


the stomach, and usually termed the “‘solar plexus,” from its 


roughly radiant aspect. This center, a mass of sympathetic 
ganglions connected with all the viscera by many nerve-branches, 
well deserves, he says, the name of the ‘‘abdominal brain.” Tt is, 


in a way, the regulative center of our organic or vegetative life. 
He goes on: 


“Anatomically it ap- 
pears as a mass of 
interlaced nerve-threads 
with large nuclei—some- 
thing lke a fragment 
of one of these rustic 
or barbaric varieties of 
lace, made of heavy 
thread ornamented with 
irregular knots. When 
the nerve-chain of the 
great sympathetic system 
reaches the diaphragm, 
two large ganglions ap- 
pear as an advance 
guard. These are the 
so-called ‘semilunar gan- 
glia.” They receive the 
terminals of the splanch- 
nic—a sympatheticnerve 
—and what is more im- 
portant, those of the 
pneumogastric or vagus 
nerve—a nerve running 
from the brain itself. 
Through this a connec- 
tion is established be- 
tween the cerebro-spinal 
axis and the ‘brain’ of 
the organic life. A little 
lower is found the large 
ganglion of the solar 
plexus—really an assem- 
blage of ganglions, very 


Hepatic plexus: 


Common - 
bile-duct 


Liver 


Superior mesenteric 
plexus 


Duodenum 


Aortic plexus 


irregular in form and 
number. 
“Nerve communica- The solar plexus and its connections with the vital organs. 


tions connect this center 
to ganglionic plexuses of 
greater specialization one 
for the diaphragm, an- 
other for the stomach 
and the aorta, another for the liver, others for the sploen, 
testines, kidneys, All these partial centers, instead of being 
grouped and connected in a mass like those of the brain, are 
scattered about, but still connected with one another and with 
the solar plexus. 

‘A fact of prime importance results from this arrangement, 


portance results from this arrangement, 
logical- 


ete. 


so apparently complicated but so admirably logical—the com- 
plete solidarity of the life of all our internal organs. None of 


these can remain unaffected by what happens to its neighbor. 
And this is the real reason for the ‘vicious circles’ that exist in 
so many organic diseases. The liver, for instance, may suffer 
deterioration from stomach or intestinal indigestion, - being 
injured by the toxins sent to it. But in its turn, through the 
nerve-communications from plexus to plexus, it ends some day 
by reacting on the functions of the stomach and intestines, whose 
operation it paralyzes, as if bidding them leave it alone. It thus 
brings about grave troubles and so strengthens and aggravates its 
own diseased condition. 
‘The examples of such entanglements may be seen everywhere 


THE “OTHER BRAIN” 


the complete solidarity of the life of all our internal organs. 
can remain unaffected by what happens to its neighbor.” 


Ovarian troubles may bring on liver colic; kidney disease may 
cause nervous enteritis; stomach trouble may affect the action of 
the heart. ; 

“Then the solar plexus itself has its own troubles; we have 
known. about this only a short time. ‘Solarity’ is a malady only 
recently recognized, and still little understood. 

‘“‘Solarity, since it has been decided to admit it to the ranks 
of disease, has already enabled us to explain and connect a 
number of pathologic facts that hitherto seemed odd; and 
fortunately for the sufferers, therapeutics has profited. 

‘Nevertheless, the study of its symptoms is still a little in- 
definite, for its signs are 
numerous and shifting, 
and often incomplete. 
Every solarian carries on 
his solarity in his own 
way. 

‘“Many show only a 
continued state of insuffi- 
cience or, on the con- 
trary, of excitability in 
their plexus; some suffer, 
atintervals, actual crises 
of acute pain, between 
which they may be in 
apparent good health. 
The majority of so-called 
‘nervous’ persons, with 
various organic troubles, 
have solar-plexus ner- 
vyousness, and this may 
connect itself with that 
of the brain—so close are 
the relations between 
these two systems. This 
famous plexus perhaps 
holds the secret of many 
neurasthenies. 

‘Tt is often possible to 
eatch the solar plexus in 
the very act of inflicting 
personalinjury. This is 
when it is itself painful 
upon pressure, which it 
is not in the normal state. 
Jean-Charles Roux has 
shown that a point may 
befound on the abdomen, 
between the umbilicus 
and the end of the breast- 
bone, a little to the right, 
where powerful pressure 
causes a very painful 
sensation, which may be 
quite acute, with vertigo 
blow of the prize-fighter, 
tomach, is nothing but a syneope 
a brutal coneussion of the solar 


Celiac plexus (Solar plexus) 
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Gastric plexus 
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Lumbar ganglia 


“A fact of prime im- 
so apparently complicated but so admirably 
None of these 


The ‘knoe k-out ; 
region of the s 
the result of 


and nausea. 
delivered in the 
of reflex origin, 
plexus. 

“But when solarity is constitutional, this sensitiveness of the 
plexus responds to trivial causes, or even. shows itself spontane- 
Some persons can not bear any sort of pressure on the 
abdomen at this point. 

“The sensitiveness of an irritable plexus is most often excited 
stomach, which is Just in front of it, and 
when one is lying down, immediately under it. The discomfort 
felt by some persons just after going to bed is caused generally 
either by compression of the plexus, or by pressure on the heart, 
from a distended stomach. 

“Tt is this immediate neighborhood of the stomach that ex- 
plains how a glass of ice-water, on an empty stomach, may cause 
fainting by sudden chilling of the plexus. For it has a horror of 


ously. 


by what goes on in the 


eold. Chilling the abdomen, every one knows, may bring on 
colic, or even diarrhea; this takes place through the influence of 


i ympt i 

doubtless exist independently of ee Ene ‘geal causes or 
because of various toxic influences. There are, for instance, 
headaches of solarian — origin, “and others due to an excess of 
cholesterin in the blood. It is the physician’s task to distinguish 
between them. We must suspect a connection when these differ- 
ent symptoms occur together and can receive a common ex- 
planation by supposing such a bond. 

“On the other hand, we now -know how to investigate the 
condition of the sympathetic nerve-system by testing the direct 
sensitiveness to pressure, which has’ already been noted, and by 
a certain reflex known as the oculo-cardiac, which may tell us of 
the irritability, or lack of it, of the solar plexus. While com- 
pressing both eyeballs at once, we observe at the same time the 
variation of the pulse, which quickens or slows up according to 
circumstances. 

“When we have found. that ‘solarity exists, it remains to treat 
it, which is sometimes a delicate matter. Two medicaments have 
a very clear action on the:vagus nerve, and through it on the 
sympathetic system. Atropin moderates its action and eserin or 
geneserin stimulates it. The practitioner will use one or the 
other according to the case, and sometimes even, in complicated 
conditions, he may employ both at once, or alternately. 

“Finally, we may have recourse to a very old expedient, which 
has always quieted solarity, even before its existence was known 
—I refer to hot applications, to the abdomen, such as cata- 
plasms, hot-water bags, or electric heating fabries. Diathermic 
currents have been very effective here. I have often seen good 
results, with progressive modification of these conditions, from 
taking in the morning a thick farinaceous gruel, thoroughly 
cooked, sweetened and very hot, with directions to lie on the 
back afterwards from 20 to 30 minutes. This is an ‘interior 
eataplasm,’ resting directly on the plexus, an excellent device, 
very simple, and at every one’s disposal.” 


TRANSPARENT STEEL—Thin sheet-steel, as transparent 
as the clearest glass, has been recently obtained by Dr. Karl 
Mueller, of the Physical Technical Institute of Berlin, according 
to an announcement of that institute, quoted in Power Plant 
Engineering (Chicago). Says this paper: 


“The new method of making sheets of metal of unprecedented 
thinness seems likely to prove of far-reaching industrial as well 
as scientific importance. Test plates used to determine the 
transparency of optical glass, and which were ruled with cross- 
lines 2,500 to the square inch, were photographed through such 
a metal sheet and, when enlarged to 400 diameters, the scale 
lines showed distinctly, with no trace of distortion. This 
absence of aberration conclusively proves that the structure 
of the film was perfectly even and equal in all directions. The 
metal sheets are so thin that.atoms will penetrate them without 
impediment, yet so strong that when fastened in a frame they 
may be bent (by biowing) to the extent of one-sixteenth inch 
without rupture. The delicate sheets are made by depositing 
an extremely fine film of the metal on a smooth surface by 
means of electric current, then separating the film from the 
foundation on which it was fixt. Such sheets will have an 
important place in many, kinds of scientific and industrial 
research since they may be used as membranes for the separation 
of gases, or lend themselves to the progress of television and 
telephotography.”’ 


decades} alien cause ¢ on of life u 

five years through the pap etabin of stein Oe 
welfare work. On the other-hand, there are four more de 

per thousand than twenty years ago at the iced of 45 te 50, six 
more at 5U to 55, and eight more at 55 to 60. 7 
“Scientists have pointed with’ justifiable pride to what they 
have helped to accomplish in the lengthening of life, and par- 
ticularly that’ portion ofa man’s years during which he should 
be the most productive and constructive. _By scientific methods 
we have largely conquered contagious epidemics. Shall we be 
-equally'successful in overcoming the threatened epidemic of injury? 

“Beginning | with’ the ‘Safety-First’ campaigns, a tremendous 
lot been. ‘accomplished in safety work. We have been 
privileged to publish. a series of articles dealing with the hazards 
in industry ‘and what has. been done to avoid them. Great. 
manufacturing organizations not only have put into successful 
operation “a series of safety campaigns, but have established 
clinics, hospitals, and the service of visiting nurses and physicians. 
Wherever effective organization exists an effort is being made to 

avoid i injury from accidents... Our real difficulty seems to be with 

the unorganized public, and the lamentably large percentage of 
individuals who insist on causing trouble, no matter what others 
may do. Lowered railway gates will not stop the speed maniac. 
A headlight’ of scientific design-is of no avail in the hands of a 
‘man too careless to see to its adjustment. The spectroscopic 
red glass of the danger signal means nothing to the thoughtless. 
And many~of our accidents can be laid to forgetfulness of the 
slogan, ‘Lose a minute and save a life.’ 

“Much remains to be done in a campaign of safety by the 
chemist and the engineer, but somehow it is to the psychologist 
that we'look for the perfection of methods for segregating those 
who should be denied ways and means for causing accidents.” 


CHANCE DISCOVERIES—Romanee through accident and 
chance still pervade science in this age of painstaking research, 
recent events in the laboratories of two great industrial concerns 
show, and research workers may still start out on a voyage of 
discovery, we are told by Science Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington). We read: 


‘During experiments a few days ago at the Wilmington plant 
of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company, research on a new 
quick-drying finish for automobiles and furniture was at a stand- 
still because the liquid persisted in ‘setting’ into a jelly. As an 
experiment some caustic soda had been added to the mixture 
preparatory to placing it ina mixer. Upon starting the mixer the 
machinery broke down, and as several days were required for 
repairs the material was covered over and set aside. When the 
cover was removed a few days later, the chemists were astonished 
to find that the pasty material, presumably through a rearrange- 
ment of its molecular structure, had become almost as thin as 
water; here, practically in its finished form, was the product for 
which they had: long been seeking. At another plant, in the 
research laboratories of General Motors, tests were being con- 
ducted to determine the cause of knocking in gasoline motors. 
One of the chemists conceived a brilliant idea; possibly knocking 
in motors was due in some way to the colors present inside the 
cylinder during combustion. Going to the. chemical store- 
room, he asked for some colored chemical soluble in gasoline. 
Out of some 10,000 at hand, the storekeeper gave him iodin, the 
only chemical in the lot which had the property of eliminating 
knocking! The eolor guess was wrong; but due to the happy 
circumstance of picking up iodin it was possible to solve the 
riddle of knocking in gasoline motors, and to work out the theory 
of anti-detonants which, it is believed, will bring about revolu- 
tionary changes in the design of internal-combustion engines.” 


| 
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courtesy of The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore) 


OUR NEWEST SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


The old Chesapeake and Delaware Canal has been widened and deepened and the locks removed at a cost of $10,000,000. The photograph 
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; A NEW INLAND WATERWAY 


ITH AN EXPENDITURE of more than ten million 
dollars and five years of work, during which 16,000,000 
eubie yards of material were moved, the U. 8. Govern- 
ment has converted the old Chesapeake and Delaware to a_ 
spacious sea-level canal that will be opened for general use some 
: time in the autumn of the current year. 

The canal will have a minimum depth of 12 feet at mean low 
swater, and the width at the bottom will be 90 feet. But it is 
mow expected that it will be gradually deepened until some day 
ait will have a depth of 35 feet, with sufficient width for the passage 
sof ocean steamers. Weread in The Manufacturers Record: 


**At present the idea is to moderately increase the capacity 
sof the canal so that an expanded and enlarged traffic over 
inland waterways between the South and the North can be 
conducted by means of river and bay and towing steamers, 
including tugs and barges. There are now from 600,000. to 
700,000 tons of freight, valued at about $42,000,000, going 
through the canal every year, not taking passengers, pleasure 
-eraft, and empty vessels into consideration, and it is anticipated 
that these figures will be at least doubled in a short time. The 
object is to complete as soon as possible an inland waterway 
that will extend all the way from Beaufort, North Carolina, 
to New York and Boston, and the only remaining work will be 
construction of a canal 31 miles long across New Jersey from 
Bordentown on the Delaware River to Morgan on Raritan Bay. 

“At a dinner given by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associ- 
ation at Washington, W. H. Fowler of New York, general mana- 
ger of the Savannah-New York Transportation Company, 
was quoted as writing: 

‘Tid we have an inside route, we could materially increase 
our per annum deliveries and decrease our insurance and operat- 
ing expense. The writer has knowledge of many instances 
where tugboats and barges have been weather-bound for days 
at Norfolk on passage north. Had this inside route been avail- 
able, there would have been none of this delay and its atten- 
dant losses. The operator must take these time losses into 
consideration and calculate their effect in making his freight 
rates. They are eventually and finally charged to the price 
paid by the users of the products shipped.’ 

“Not only is it planned to have an inland waterway from 
Beaufort to New York, but it is further contemplated to have 
a course similarly safe from ocean storms all the way to Florida, 
and thence paralleling the coast of the Gulf of Mexico at least 
to New Orleans. General Taylor said at the dinner: ‘I look 
forward to the time when it will be possible for a boat to go from 
New York to Florida, across Florida, and along the Gulf coast to 
Corpus Christi, Texas, without ever going into the ocean.’ 

“As indicated by the great volume of earth removed, the 
work was stupendous. In the big cut at the summit, where the 
depth of the excavation was 7614 feet, the contractors had 
heavy digging, about 7,000,000 cubic yards being taken out there. 
The summit cut is about four miles long. Elsewhere along the 


shows the point where the cut was deepest, Summit Bridge, seen from the east, and the newly excavated north slope of the new channel. 


route, altogether nearly 14 miles long, they had to build new 
roads, new bridges, ete., and in one place establish a ferry. 

“Protecting the new entrance to the canal at the Delaware 
River end are two long jetties of rubble stone, 1,460 feet and 1,320 
feet long. ‘These had to be made to keep mud and silt from 
being washed into the channel. 

“Tn changing the depth of the canal, it was: necessary to keep 
it open to traffic. At the Chesapeake City end dredges, tenders 
and scows which could not go through the locks were gotten 


into the canal by means of an old water-saving basin. At the | 


new cut-off on the Delaware River end of the canal there was a 
somewhat similar arrangement. When the big dredge had 
completed the cut-off, a temporary dam was built behind the 
dredge and the canal bank was then cut through. 

“The differences in the rise and fall of the tides at the ends of 
the canal are noteworthy. At the Delaware River end the mean 
range of tide is six feet; at the Chesapeake City end two and a 
half feet, but there is a difference of about two hours in the 
phases of the tide at the ends. The maximum tidal current in 
the canal will be one and three-tenths miles per hour. 

‘‘Concerning the economic value of the canal, Colonel Brown 
lately said: ‘Assuming that a public work like this is for public 
good, for public convenience, and for public economy, this canal 
makes an excellent showing for the funds expended upon it. 
We find that the net savings in freight-transportation costs, 
which is thus added to the national wealth, is, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000 per year.*”’ : 


SINGULAR REACTION OF FISH TO ELECTRIC CURRENT— 
The singular fact that a weak electric current produces 
a definite reaction in young fish (trout, pike, ete.) is described by 
a writer in a late number of Kosmos (Stuttgart). When a direct 
current was passed through the vessel containing them, they 
placed themselves parallel to the direction of the current, much 
as if it had been a current of water instead of electricity. But 
when an alternating current was substituted, the fish took a 
position at right-angles to the path of the current. 

The experiment is readily performed by placing electrodes, 
which may be of iron, tho platinum is preferable on chemical 
grounds, on the opposite ends of an aquarium tank. The 
position assumed by the fish, parallel or perpendicular to the 
current, as the case may be, is only temporary, since the pro- 
founder effects of the electricity begin to be evident. Thus the 
fish appear to be stupefied, as if in a state of narcosis. From 
this condition it is impossible to rouse them until the current is 
broken. Even then, they fall into a sort of hypnotic state, from 
whieh a mere touch with the finger suffices to wake them. 

Further experiment showed that similar effects could be pro- 
duced in other animals, such as flies. The latter, however, 
had to be caught and placed in the water, their wings being 
wetted enough to keep them from flying away. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN ELECTRICITY 


66 UPERPOWER” IS THE HEADING of this new 
. chapter, and it is necessary to write it because the engi- 
neering problems that occur in connection with long 
‘lines have been found to differ from those of the relatively 
short lines hitherto employed. Theoretical considerations have 
been found insufficient for their solution, and it has been neces- 
sary to conduct a series of long-distance tests in California, 
which are described in The Scientific American (New You 
We read: 


“Ready at Vaca!’—‘ Ready at Pit River!’— 
Let her go!’ Whereupon Bill, 
pulling a long rope, connected 
a 220,000-volt transmission line 
directly to the ground. 

‘‘There was a crash and a 
burst of flame twenty-five feet 
high. Three thousand horse- 
power of electrical energy dis- 
sipated itself into heat and 
light. Then the line’s protec- 
tive devices operated, and one 
of the most spectacular of elec- 
trical tests ever performed was 
over. 

““The point at issue was this 
—What happens to a long- 
high-voltage transmission line 
when things go wrong? 

‘Here was a question for 
which there was no satisfac- 
tory answer. Small-scale ex- 
periments, artificial lines, and 
other laboratory methods, altho 
exceedingly useful in solving 
problems connected with trans- 
mission lines of ordinary length, 
had failed to provide data which 
checked with the results of 
actual experience in the case 
of very long lines. 

‘““The answer had to be ob- 
tained, however, and the only 
way to get it was to ‘go back 
to nature.’ So a group of en- 
gineers decided to take a few 
chanees and try some life-sized 
tests. 

‘Dividing themselves into 
two groups, they installed 
themselves at either end of a 
202-mile transmission line in northern California. One group 
was in the Pit River hydroelectric power-house, where two 
35,000 kilovolt-ampere generators are in operation, and the other 
group was at Vaca-Dixon, the point where the energy from the 
Pit River is poured into the general network of the power system. 

“The two groups worked together through the use of telephone 
communication carried by a high-frequency carrier-current over 
the transmission line itself. 4 

‘‘In order to reproduce various trouble conditions as closely 
as possible, a series of experiments was carried out with the 
machinery at both ends of the line. Exact information as to 
what was going on in the system was secured by means of special 
instruments, many of which were designed for this particular ocea- 
sion. The most drastie test of all, the grounding of the line, 
the ‘fireworks finish’ in both the literal and 


‘All right, Bill. 


transmission line. 
went on. 


was 
the theatrical sense. 

“The result of these experiments was a notable contribution 
to a new chapter of electrical engineering —‘ superpower engineer- 
ing’—which is being prepared in cooperation with the publie 
utilities and the electrical manufacturers. 

“This new chapter is needed because many principles that 
hold good for electrical systems confined to restricted areas do 
not hold good in the-ease of long lines. 

“Of these principles, 
higher the voltage, the 


perhaps the most familiar is that ‘the 


farther eurrent can be economically 


transmitted.’ In ordinary practise, if 13,000 volts is not suffi- 
cient to carry a given amount of power economically a given 


distance, the desired results can be secured by raising the voltage 
to 22,000, 44,000 other value. But 
lines are several hundred miles long, the rule 


, or some when transmission 


is no longer neces- 
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~ amount of power can be transmitted at any voltage. 


. were considered negligible. 


rush of current ‘takes place. 


A SUPERPOWER SHORT-CIRCUIT 


It was done to test the protective devices of a long-high-voltage 


The camera caught the flash as the short-circuit 
The fuse wires put across the 
sumed by the enormous current flowing through the circuit. 


been thoroughly explored, according to C. 


lines of any length needed in the 
structed, 


heavy eapacity.”’ 


electric systems together by wires, 
engineering and weighty financial considerations. 
lines over 
viousLy 


of these intricate problems, 
the superpower dream eome true.” 


Prof. 
generating 5 


frequency 


sarily true, and conditions may arise rere no appreciabl 


“This has been known for a long time, but as long as transmis 
sion lines did not exceed 100 miles in length, effects of this so 
But now that distant water-powe 
are being developed and long superpower lines are being ru 
between systems, the stability of long lines has become a matt 
of prime importance. 
“This is especially true because a line connected to transform= 
ers and other common electrical devices begins to exhibit symp-— 
toms of instability at much shorter lengths. 
‘‘Let us suppose a tree has fallen across a transmission line. | 
Tt will, of course, cause a ground which means that a sudden 
This extra demand for power. 
causes the machines on the™ 
power system toreadjust them-_ 
selves and in so doing, they— 
set up power oscillations or 
‘surges.’ In a line of ordinary 
length this surging is auto- 
matically supprest. But in 
long lines it may happen that 
the surges can not be stopt in 
the ordinary manner, but grow. 
rapidly worse and worse, until 
finally the whole system has to 
be shut down to prevent dis- 
aster. Similar surges can be 
started by lightning flashes, the 
sudden cutting off of a heavy 
load, and other more or less 
frequent occurrences. Hence, 
the necessity for the new science 
of superpower engineering. 
“The idea that a transmis-, 
sion line of any length may be 
operated up to the power limit 
determined by the carrying 
capacity of the conductors is a 
delusion. In practically all 
transmission lines of any ap- 
preciable length, as built to- 
day, the operating limit of 
stability is reached long before 
this. The work that has been 
done in the last few years has 
been first of all to determine 
the factors that enter into the 
problem and secondly, to de- 
termine what operating limit 


insulators are being con- is possible.”’ 


The fundamentals of super- 


power engineering haye now 


L. Fortescue, trans- 


mission engineer of the Westinghouse Company, one of those who 
conducted the 


Vaca-Pit River tests. Operative transmission 


United States ean now be con- 
He believes that “‘the 


he believes, without difficulty. 


question of stability is constantly growing in importance because 
we are evidently entering into an era of long transmission lines of 


Therefore, concludes the writer of the article: 


“Superpower development is not merely a matter of tying 
but involves a new order of 
Transmission 
100 miles long cost many millions of dollars and ob- 
ean not be eonstrueted unless they earn their eost and 

The superpower engineer is, however, working out all 
and it is he who will in time make 


upkeep. 


Meanwhile 
trical engineering, ”’ 
Harris J. of Leland Stanford University, 
2,100,000 volts of electricity, 
attained, 


another similar feat, ‘‘marking an epoch in elec- 


was performed at Palo Alto, California, when 


Ryan, succeeded in 
the highest commercial 
and foreing the terrific charge across a 


Says a dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


ever 
twenty-foot gap. 

“The experiment, 
new 271,000 
University 


conducted as an opening program of the 
Harris J. Ryan laboratory of Leland Stanford 
Was awe-inspiring beyond deseription. Six great 


oe le ~ 
pease Ser hect. ae Gout 


= 4 i sae 


(00,000 volt transformer set is twice as Paoea as any 
y built and one-third greater in rating than the now 


s man-made lightning set Pieced by the late Charles P. 
tz in Schenectady... 


‘ansformers, required more than two years to build at Pitts- 
ald. More than 100 miles of wire were required and the total weight 

jpproximately 270,000 pounds. Its cost was about $500,000, 
e ‘Looking forward to the time when power must be trans- 
t ed for hundreds of miles to meet the demands of the San 
ancisco territory, the set has been installed by the university 
hat it may solve well in advance of requirements the problems 
h voltage transmission.” 


A LINK BETWEEN DEATH 
f AND LIFE? 


HE EXISTENCE OF A NEW 
order of life lower than any now 
known, supplying a connecting link 
vetween the animate and inanimate worlds, 
s indicated by discoveries announced re- 
ently at the International Congress of Plant 


Vee 


eiences by Dr. Bernard M. Duggar of the 
lissouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Direc- 
or of the National Research Department of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Duggar’s announcement was received by 
yther scientists who heard his paper as a 
step toward the unraveling of the mystery 
of the origin of life, we are informed by Har- 
old Deuny, writing in the St. Louis Globe- 
‘Democrat. Says Mr. Deuny: 


“This new form of being, too simple to 
avarrant the name organism, exists, Dr. 
‘Duggar believes, in a virus which produces 
diseases in a wide range of plants. It is 
anfinitesimally small, and has not yet been 
observed eyen with the aid of the ultra 
microscope, by which one can detect the 
presence of particles as small as one two-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sandth of aninchin diameter. Organisms like bacteria loom like 
giant beasts beside the individuals of this other unseen world. 

*“Dr. Duggar indicated that study of this plant-infecting virus 
may shed light on diseases affecting the animal kingdom, for 
which no responsible baéillus has been discovered. Investiga- 
tions in animal pathology have gone over some ground pursued 
in fixing blame for certain plant diseases on the non-filterable 
virus, Dr. Duggar said. Whatever forms of life may exist in 
the virus he is studying are, of course, far below the point at 
which life branches off into the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

‘““The investigations of plant diseases which have led to the 
discoveries began many years ago in an effort to stem the great 
economic loss occasioned by what are known to botanists as 
mosaic diseases in tobacco and sugar-cane. These diseases got 
their name from the fact that they cause an intricate mottling 
in various shades of green and yellow on the leaves, together 
with other degenerative symptoms. A bacterium, thus far un- 
identified, has been generally considered the cause of the disease. 

“Dr. Duggar made elaborate experiments with infected leaves 
over several years. Infected leaf particles were tested by means 
of the finest porcelain filters, which stop bacteria. The material 
which failed to go through, which held cells which many investi- 
gators had supposed to be the infecting agent, was ground with 
diatomaceous earth, a process use xd to crush bacteria cells. It 
still was capable of causing infection. 

“Then Dr. Duggar made elaborate experiments with the 
virus which had passed through these filters, and found that it 
was markedly infectious. He concluded from this that the 
infection was not carried by germs as we know them, which, 
tho at the bottom of the scale of life, are highly complex organ- 
isms. And the fact that the virus had retained its infective 
qualities after a grinding which tears any known cell form to 
pieces also argued the existence of some living form simpler than 


the simplest we now know. 
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This record-breaking high voltage machine, consisting of six. 
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““T can si Rib Ae Dr. Di ‘for. me fot 
the views ‘that we are dealing with particles which behave as if 


they were approximately the size of hemoglobin. particles in a 
1 per cent. solution. 

‘“**Oonsidering the three lines of experimentation—filtration, 
mechanical grinding and absorption in finely ground animal 
charcoal—and the definite results that have been yielded by all 
three—I am forced to the conclusion that the infective parce 
is a particle of almost inconceivably small size to represent an 
organism with the usual characteristics. 

“On the basis of the grinding experiment, we have at least 

a qualitative indication of ultramicroscopie size. No large 
organism can. be logically pictured that would resist this process 
as carried out in the eccentric mortar during the time interval 
far greater than, is required to upturn the 
cells of bacteria. Even if one pictures the 
hypothetical organism as an extremely 
attenuated thread, grinding should affect | 
complete disintegration. 
_ **T ean only look upon this problem of 
the nature of the mosai¢ virus as one which 
may stimulate an investigation in a wholly 
unworked field, that of the lower order of 
life which it would seem must exist some- 
where. 

““*Sooner or later we must ask what are 
the connecting links between complex organic 
compounds and the simplest living organisms. 
Surely it is not possible to conceive of bac- 
teria or protozoa as the kinds of living things 
that would emerge directly from a colloidal 
nitrogenous matrix. 

“““The elaborate correlations existing in the 
cell as we know it are stupendous, and it 
would seem that there must be a world of 
things that was and is. Possibly we can 
know nothing of these, but surely we should 
not neglect to explore any paths that may 
lead to fields fruitful in newer facts concern- 
ing life. 

““*Pasteur, as we all know, is commonly 
supposed to have disproved the idea of the 
spontaneous generation of life. As students 
of living things and their development, how- 
ever, we know that he disproved no such 
thing, but rather he proved that known forms 
of life did not originate in a brief space of 
time in a sterilized nutrient fluid. 

““This fact is of incalculable value and has prevented many 
false theories. Nevertheless, the proof that he offered should not 
operate to deter investigation that may take us nearer to an 
understanding of lower orders of life.’ ”’ 


A MONUMENT TO A TREE—Many monuments throughout 
the world have been erected to honor celebrated persons, says 
the writer of a copyrighted article in The Youth’s Companion 
(Boston), in the 
histories of nations; but it is rare indeed that we find an object 
so ordinary as a tree thus distinguished. He proceeds: 


and not a few commemorate notable events 


‘Recently the people of Central City, Nebraska, have placed 
a marble monument to mark the spot where once stood the 
famous Lone Tree of the old California Trail. Over this trail 
seventy-five years ago across the prairies and the mountains 
passed thousands of hardy gold-seekers and homesteaders, daring 
danger and even death in their eager pursuit of wealth or comfort 
in the rich and beautiful country of California. They journeyed 
in every conceivable way—on. horseback, in buekboards.and light 


carts, in the great, lumbering, ox-drawn covered wagons; some 
came on foot. Not afew of them left their bones to bleach on 


the long, hard, often waterless trail, but most won through to 
lay the foundations of the great commonwealth that faces the 
Pacific. One of the most famous landmarks of the old California 
Trail was the Lone Tree, whic . gave its name to the Lone Tree 
stage station, now Cent tral Cit *, Nebraska. It was-the one spot 
where shade and water were 3 be found after miles of toiling 
over the sun-scorched and waterless plains. The tree was a 
giant cottonwood, conspicuous for miles because of its girth and 
height, its top crowned by a mass of foliage that spread out 
like a great canopy.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC F 


AND ~- ARTI 
INE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“ACCURSED JAZZ”— 


VERITABLE VOLCANO OF PROTEST against ‘‘that 
Afro-American product, jazz music,” has flamed into 
action in English conservative musical circles, stirred up, 

it appears, by the recent visit of one of our leading “‘jazz kings” 
in London. The London Times, known from of old as ‘‘The 


P. & A, photograph 


WHAT WOULD BRAHMS, BACH, OR BEETHOVEN SAY TO THIS? 


Any intelligent person would consider all such jazz monkey-shines ‘‘the height of brainlessness and boredom,” 
declares a London musical critic, but there are many defenders of the art of Paul Whiteman, 
jazz,’ here shown making some ultra-modern music, in a dampish setting. 


Thunderer,”’ carries the burden of the denunciation, and Ernest 
Newman, one of the best-known English musical critics, signs it. 
“The brains of the whole lot (of jazz composers) put together 
would not fill the lining of Johann Strauss’s hat,” bitterly de- 
clares Mr. Newman. “Jazz itself is the last word in brainless- 
ness and boredom.’’ Nor is he alone among English musical 
eritics in feeling that way, for while his excoriation was being 
spread abroad by The Times, Sir Hamilton Harty, addressing 
the National Union of Organists Associations, at Manchester, 
was referring to “‘that accursed negro-American form of music 
that we call jazz,’ from which, he said, as quoted by the London 
Observer, ‘‘it is nearly impossible for the average person to get out 
of earshot.”’ He also berated it as “‘sensual, noisy and ineredibly 
stupid,” adding that the kindest thing to say about it is that ‘‘it is 
just a noise for dancing.’”’ Mr. Newman, however, went to far 
more excitable lengths than this. He says, among other things, 


as reported in a special dispatch to the New York Times: 
“Jazzists make a great point of their rhythmic innovations 


and the freedom of their rhythms. If they had any idea of what 
rhythm meant, they would know that in comparison with the 


AN ENGLISH VIEW < 


rhythms of any of the great composers from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onward their own rhythms are merely as the sing-song 
of a nursery rhythm to the changing subtleties of a page of 
Shakespeare. 


+ 


“Your typical jazz composer or jazz enthusiast is merely a — 


musical illiterate who is absurdly pleased with little things 
because he does not know 
how little they are. Had he 
any knowledge of history he 
would know that all that is 
now happening in jazz hap- 
pened many centuries ago in 
vocal music, and that the 
end in the present case will 
be the same asin the earlier 
one. 

“Jazz, in fact, is on the 
horns of a dilemma. You 
ean not have music without 
composers, and at present 
jazz has no composers in the 
full sense of the term. The 
brains of the whole lot of 
them put together would not 
fil the lining of Johann 
Strauss’s hat. 

‘““At present jazz is not an 


art, but an industry; the 
whirring of a standardized 
machine endlessly turning 


out a standardized article. 
There is no hope of salvation 
for it until a real composer 
takes it up, and no real com- 
poser would touch it because 
it. is too feeble and limited 
an instrument of expression 
for any one who has anything 
to express. 

“The thing is already dead 
from the neck up. That it 
will remain popular for some 
time among the musical illit- 
erates is quite possible, and if 
the dancers like it, there is no 
reason why they should not 
have it. But the day has 
gone by when musicians can even take a languid interest in the 
thing; for musical people it is now the last word in brainless- 
ness and boredom. 

“Jazzists flatter themselves that they are the latest thing. 
The truth is that they are already the most tedious of back 
numbers. We all found jazz amusing for a little while—it was 
like a new cocktail—but most of us now would walk ten miles to 
escape hearing it.”’ 


“archpriest of 


Most of this outburst, says the 7’imes correspondent, seems 
to have been started by some recent remarks of Paul Whiteman, 
Mr. White- 


“exotic product,” as well as his habit of en- 


“arechpriest of jazz,’ as quoted in the London press. 
man defended his 
livening his programs by ‘‘jazzing’’ an oeeasional musieal elassic. 
Mr. Whiteman explained that by jazzing an operatie overture, 
for instance, he might make it more readily understandable to 
the popular mind of to-day. 
Mr. Newman, 


This idea is especially repugnant to 
He thunders: 


“What should we say of a man who would undertake to make 
Shakespeare acceptable to the masses by rewriting him in the 
language of a New York East-sider? For ‘To be, or not to be: that 
is the question,’ let us say ‘ Yer for it or yer ain’t? J’get me kid.’ 


__ “T have never claimed any dis-_ 
tinction for jazz other than it is | 
the true expression of a nation’s 
song. Popularizing a_ beautiful 
melody may not be musically eon- 
ventional, but surely it is not a 
; desecration. Strauss took other 
men’s themes and developed them 
_ eharacteristically; Newman hails 
him. We borrow themes and de- 
velop them in our style, and Mr. 
Newman objects. Hence, consis- 
tency is not the mother of criticism. 
*“My reason for not wanting to 
jazz ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’ 
was not a musical one, but one 
of ethics. Why are there so few 
masterpieces written along accepted 
symphonic lines to-day? I believe 
it is because that form became so 
studious that it grew decadent. If 
jazz should ever become dependent 
on theory it will lose its virility. 
“What critic is so self-assured 
that he can prophesy what musical 
structure will be ten years from 
now? It is only by disregarding 
the conventional main routes that 
we reach new destinations. Let 
supposedly ‘astute critics take off 
their high hats long enough to rec- 
ognize the possibilities in a brown 
derby.” 


Even more mild is the comment of George Gershwin, one of 
‘“Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
‘* Cer- 


Keystone View Company 


our leading jazz composers, whose 
‘Jazz Preludes for the Piano” have attracted attention. 
tain types”’ of jazz, he says, as reported by the New York World, 
are undoubtedly ‘‘in bad taste,’’ but: 

“T do think it has certain elements that can be developed. 
I don’t know whether it will be jazz when it’s finished. But 
those elements, the rhythmic possibilities, [ mean, [ am going to 
continue to try to develop.” 

The idea of “‘jazzing”’ the classics, however, is not an especially 
happy one, believe several other critics, the Brooklyn Hagle 
observing that ‘‘nothing more absurd could be argued than that 
putting Handel into jazz is an approach to Handel himself.”’ 
Nevertheless, concludes The Eagle, Mr. Newman is “‘ probably 
too dogmatic in predicting that jazz has no future.” A German 
writer, Paul Bernhard, writing on ‘‘The German Side of Jazz 
in The Living Age (Boston), asserts that ‘‘the new rhythm, the 
gift of Africa and America, loosens European soil like a plow 


” 


HE DEFENDS “THE BROWN DERBY” 


As against “‘the high hat’’ in music, says Paul Whiteman, 
many important ideas, like jazz, for instance, may some- 
times be found under the most ordinary headgear. 


| jazz. It is not easy to play, s says 
__ this expert. ‘The best jazz orches- 


equipped to play with the best — 
_ symphony orchestras. Ten years 
ago. jazz was rhythmic noise; to-— 
_ day it is highly colorful, eb 
rhythmic, but subdued music. 
_ is improving, and its populaxit ty 
on the increase.’ 

“Mr. Newman is the rauitign 
of the settled, the conservative, 
the conservatory school of music, 

Mr. Whiteman the representative 
of the modern, or flapper, army, 
advancing with banners . on the 
hollow square of classicism. From 
the referee’s chair the radio sees 
merit in both, and responds dis- 
interestedly. The public, doing, as 
usual, what it is told to do, plays 
7em. fitty-fitty, but displays a bias 
toward jazz. — ‘Dinner hour music,’ 
whatever that is, finds most of the 

dials receptive to its lure. 

“Wifty years ago it was Wag- 
ner against the Italo-Franco en- 
tente, with all the advanced think- 
ers on the side of the Master of 
Bayreuth. To-day the generation 

-of ‘Parsifal’ fans has brought forth 
as progeny the toe-tappers of front 
parlors ‘getting’? WEAF and other 
dispensers of synecopation, 1926 
model. Will jazz last? Of course, 
until something as revolutionary 
comes along. So will the classics. 
But just what is a classic? In 1876 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ was one. 
Is it to-day? Will ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ be a elassic in 1956? Is 

Mr. Newman himself a classic? —Paul Whiteman? Ad astra per 

aspera, ae 


i 


In the meantime—Atta Boy! 


An additional fillip is given to the situation by the announce- 
ment that we may look forward to the production of a complete 
opera in jazz some time during the coming winter. It is said to 
resemble ‘‘nothing that anybody ever heard before,” a sentiment 
with which our English eritics, doubtless, would agree. As for 
Mr. Newman and his brother musical erities of the “high hat’’ 
fraternity, adds an editorial writer in the New York Morning 
may be somewhat beside 


their ‘‘sareastic utterances” 


The writer remarks further: 


Telegraph, 
the point. 


“The British lover of the finesse of melody would entirely 
eliminate what the masses demand and revel in. His eriticism 
—if such it might be termed, for it has the earmarks more of the 
personal venom of the musical censor than anything else—will 
not have the desired effect. The world is in a jazz age. The 
more jazzy the more acceptable is the musical note of to-day. 
Mr. Newman ean rest ‘comfy’ on his little restless feather bed 
Jazz, despite its popularity, will never substitute the classics.” 


tras use the services of men fully. — 
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-RESURRECTING ROME OF THE C&SARS. 


MPERIAL ROME IS BEING BORN AGAIN, boldly 
announces Guido Calza, one of the chief ‘directors of 
excavations under the present government, ‘‘and all who, 

‘in the marvelous architectural ruins of the Eternal City, see 
-a glorious past shedding its light upon all civilization, may 
congratulate modern Italy because she is offering to the world 
a superb spectacle—the liberation of those Roman ruins which, 
in part, the cruelty of time has buried, and the necessities of 
life have, in part, surrounded with medieval and modern houses.” 
Mr. Calza calls attention to the fact that the Baths of Diocletian 
were freed only a few years ago, ‘‘from many miserable hovels 
and degrading shops,”’ to form a picturesque background for 
the Via Nazionale and the Piazza della Esedra. Now work is 


Photograph by courtesy of Art and yahasoliae (Washington) 
PART OF THE OLD FORUM OF AUGUSTUS 


Beginning here with a well-ordered plan, Italian archeologists intend to dig out and restore many of the fora, 
so that ultimately the ““monumental character” of the Eternal City will be restored. 


beginning to bring to light the stupendous ruin of the Forum 
of Augustus, one of the seventeen fora which graced the city 
when at the height of its imperial fame. This is the first step 
in a colossal undertaking, comments Mr. Calza, in Art and 


Archeology (Washington). The complete plan is: 

“To give once more to the vast zone surrounding the Capitol 
—the cradle of the fortunes of Rome—and the Vittoriano—the 
altar sacred to the new glories of Italy—the monumental char- 
acter it possest under the first Roman Emperors, when the 
fora of Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva and Trajan rendered it 
worthy of universal admiration. In fact, the number of monu- 
mental squares in Rome increased with the growth of the city; 
for in the beginning she had only one forum, that now ealled 
the Roman Forum, where the citizens assembled or loitered, 
some eager to see the priests and magistrates on their way to 
sacrifice in the temples, and to dispute in the basilicas or ha- 
rangue the crowd from the Rostra, others curious to know the 
most important news or the spiciest gossip of the city. 


“This primitive forum had served as a market-place for the 
Alban shepherds who came down from the hills and founded 
Rome, but was no longer sufficient for the dense population 
which, at that time, during the Empire, exceeded a million. 
Julius Caesar had already added a second forum, and others 
were added until they finally numbered seventeen. 'The most 
sumptuous were these very ones of Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva 
and Trajan, the resurrection of which has been commenced.”’ 
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The work of excavating the Forum of Augustus is going on 4 


according to a plan drawn by Senator Corrado Ricei, and, 


predicts the writer, the work will, in a short time, bring to light — 
admirable and imposing ruins hitherto hidden by modern -build- 


ings. Other excavations and restorations will follow, so ordered 
as to bring out, ultimately, a kind of ‘‘monumental girdle” for 
the city, such as distinguished it in imperial times. 


SHALL WE DAM THE FLOW OF PRINT? 


IR GILBERT PARKER’S RECENT COMPLAINT 
that we are printing entirely too many books and maga- 
zines seems to have fallen, for the most part, on cold, 

unsympathetic ears. An English critic, writing in the London 
Daily Telegraph, suggests that 
Sir Gilbert might begin the 
good work of damming the 
flood of words by suppress- 
ing his own forthcoming 
novel, advertised to appear 
in a few weeks. Sir Gilbert 
was not expected to be favor- 
ably influenced by this sug- 
gestion, added his Telegraph 
eritic, but if he really is 
‘‘appalled,’’ as he said, at the 
constant increase in the mighty 
flood ‘‘of stuff to read,’’ the 
solution of the problem, like 
charity, might begin at 
home. On this side of the 
water, ‘‘there is a good deal 
of highbrow lamentation on 
many aspects of the same 
remarks the Phila- 
Public Ledger, 


serving further: 


subject,” 


delphia ob- 


“There is paper consump- 
tion, for example. <A chem- 
ical authority states that the 
per eapita consumption of 
printed paper has increased 
from almost nothing at the 
time of the Revolutionary 
War to about 150 pounds at 
the present time. In other words, the American people are 
just about ‘reading up,’ so to speak, their aggregate weight 
in white paper every year. 

“And, of course, that is eating up the forests at an amazing 
pace. Sir Gilbert, however, sees only the startling quantities 
of reading matter and figures on the absolute incapacity of 
anybody and everybody to read all the stuff, much less to think, 
about it and retain any of it. If a person were to buy two news- 
papers a day, morning and evening, and read both copies from 
the first’ word to the last, there would hardly be time enough 
left in sixteen waking hours to do anything else. 

‘““Add to several newspapers a book or two a day, five or ten 
magazines a month and the average amount of stray odds 
and ends of reading, and no wonder Sir Gilbert is fairly seandal- 
ized. And yet thousands and tens of thousands of people have 
eaught the knack of doing that very thing, and those whose 
profession it is to read and write, double and triple the program. 
And, what’s more, they read to good purpose, understandingly, 
and have enough time to boot for their bread-earning vocations. 

“The fact is—and it is strange that a man of Sir Gilbert’s 
penetration boggles it—that there is more of a mystical facility 
and comprehension in the reading habits of people than meets 
the eye. It is the gift of civilization and marks the emergence 
of intellect and personality in human beings. And _ besides, 
nobody has to read all the printed matter that is published, 
any more than everybody has to eat all the corn that is grown. 
It is entirely probable that there is far too little reading matter 
yet rather than too much.”’ 


ry 


peg mae ee atte Teen. * will not be 
th geen hess chica measures can force him_ 
> change his mind. Mascagni had agreed to come, according to 
n statements of his putative manager, backed up by 
ircumstantial reports published in the New York World, Times 
and Telegraph. The number of voices in his choruses, the num- 
ber of pieces in the orchestras he was. to conduct, the amount of 
money he was to receive, even guaranties to protect him against 
awsuits and a special Italian washerwoman to protect him 
against his pet abomination, American laundries, all had been 
arranged. At the last moment Signor 
Mascagni abruptly telegraphed his regrets. 
He had decided, for his own reasons, not 
to trust himself in these United States, 
even under the capable protection of 
_ Fortune Gallo, head of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, reputed to be “‘the only man 
: _ who ever made money out of grand opera 
_in America.” Mr. Gallo threatens legal 
pressure to make the Maestro fulfil his 
- agreement, but the Maestro apparently is 
unperturbed. While charges and counter- 
- charges fiy back and forth, the Boston Post 
recalls the hectic time enjoyed by all when 
the Italian composer visited this country 
twenty-four years ago, and was ‘“‘furced to 
travel from city to city, just one jump ahead 
of the sheriff.”” The New York Telegram 
comments: 


““Loeal observers of the operatic comedy 
freely admit that from the first they have 
been slow to believe that Mascagni would 
return to New York. The memory of his 
disastrous American tour of twenty-four 
years ago persists, and there is the further 
recollection of the proposed production ‘of 
his opera ‘Isabeau’ in this country, with 
the late Bessie Abbott as the Godiva-like 
heroine, which came to no more tangible 
fruition than a judgment of ten thousand 
dollars obtained in an Italian court against 
the American promoters, the Messrs. Lieb- 
ler & Co. 

“Moreover, Signor Mascagni is a man of many superstitions, 
which played havoc with his manager’s plans when he did visit 
the United States. He then proved so difficult to handle that 
managers have been loath to undertake the task again, and those 
who actually have had the temerity to invite him hither have in 
each case failed to lure him overseas. The chances now are that 
he will never repeat,his visit. It is easy to say that we shall not 
miss much through his absence. ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ his 
masterpiece, is performed in this country, and has been for a 
generation, oftener than almost any other lyric drama. Nor is our 
acquaintance with his operas limited by any means to that out- 
standing work. 

“True, ‘Il Piccolo Marat,’ which Mr. Gallo spoke of producing 
here this month under the direction of the composer, has not yet 
been presented in the United States, but among those that have 
reached our stage are ‘L’Amico Fritz,’ ‘Ratcliff,’ ‘Zanetto,’ 
‘Tris’ and ‘Lodoletta,’ none of which has won lasting success. 
Some will insist, therefore, that we miss nothing by Signor Mas- 
cagni’s not coming over this month. But thus they would omit 
from the accounting his prowess as a conductor.” 


poser of, 


For his ability in leading his own ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
the writer, we have the authoritative word of Mr. Philip Hale, 
writing in the Boston Herald: 


says 


“The orchestral performance was impressive. For once there 
was no taint of vulgarity. The drinking song was a dramatic 
monolog; the Italian trombones were not coarse in the accom- 


Pietro Mascagni, 


“ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
hesitates to trust himself on our or 
barbaric shores. 


“pre 
3 was a memorable one, to ee od with 
terpretations by Emil Paur and Mr. Koussevitz 
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gram’ s eritic, since— ce 


“To hear Sciaralleia Rusticana’ under his ade a 
in itself be worth while. Not since Signor Toscanini led the much- 
performed opera here in the first year of the Gatti-Casazza 
consulship have we heard it given under the direction of a con- 
ductor of the first rank. And Signor Mascagni, moreover, is still 
a commanding musical personage, a composer who, even tho 
he be a man of only one enduring opera, has 
achieved for himself the world over a fame 
that bids fair to last.” 


MR. WELLS ATTACKS 
COLLEGES 


G. WELLS LOOKS forward to 

a time ‘when Oxford and Cam- 

- bridge, Yale and Harvard, will 
signify no more in the current intellectual 
life of the world than the Monastery of 
‘Mount Athos or the lamaseries of Tibet 
do now.” In fact, intimates Mr. Wells 
in the course of an article in The Cosmo- 
politan (New York), the chief present use 
of our large colléges is to give the modern 
youth a chance to waste his time. People 
‘send their boys trustfully and hopefully 
to these overrated centers,” where the 
young men, says Mr. Wells, ‘‘find them- 
selves confronted with pleasant, easy-going, 
evasive young men up to nothing in par- 
ticular, and schooled out of faith, passion, 
or ambition.’”” He comments: , 


HE SUSPECTS US 


“‘T think we must be prepared to cut out 
this three- or four-year holiday at Oxford 
Cambridge, and their American com- 
peers, from the lives of the young men we 
hope to see playing leading parts in the 
affairs of the world. It is too grave a loss 
of time at a crucial period; it establishes the defensive attitude 
too firmly in the face of the forcible needs of life. 

‘“‘We are parting from the old delusion that learning is a mere 
phase in life. And all the antiquated nonsense of calling people 
bachelors and masters and doctors of arts and science might very 
well go, with the gowns and hoods that recall some medieval 
alchemist or inquisitor, to limbo. They mean nothing. There 
is no presumption that a man who has the diploma, or whatever 
they call it, of M. A., is even a moderately educated man. 

‘*One may argue that to clear out the colleges and disperse the 
crowds of spoiled and motiveless youth that now, under a pre- 
tense of some high and conclusive educational benefit, constitute 
the physical bulk of Oxford, Cambridge, Yale and Harvard, is 
not to put an end to universities; but the value of that argument 
depends upon the meaning we assign to the word university.” 


the famous com- 


As for the new institutions, which Mr. Wells foresees growing 
up to take the place of the present colleges, he predicts that they 
will include many of the features of the post-graduate schools 


of to-day. However, there will be differences, it appears, for: 


“They will offer no general education at all, no graduation in 
arts or science or wisdom. ‘The only students who will come to 
them will be young people who are specially attracted and who 
want to work in close relation as assistants, secretaries, special 


pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished , 


men whose results are teaching all the world.” 


Thus we are persuaded that it is really regrettable that Signor mt Bo ; 
Manoa is not returning to this country, concludes Te: mee ee 


ee 


WHAT WILL FOLLOW FUNDAMENTALISM? 


UNDAMENTALISM IS ON THE WANE, says Dr. — 


William Adams Brown, but religion will persist in the 

hearts of men, in some formulating itself in a social gospel 
which shall transform all humanity, in others in mysticism, 
with its assurance of inner peace and spiritual comfort, in still 
others in the Church, the repository of faith and the symbol of 
God in the world. Dr. Brown, who is Professor of Systematic 
Theology at. Union Theological Seminary, and widely known as a 
writer on religious themes, is assured of the survival of religious 
faith—that the present generation will 
continue the quest for God. But, he 
writes in The North American Review, 
“the effort of the Fundamentalists to 
capture for their cause, or if not suc- 
cessful in this, at least to split, one 
or more of the major denominations 
is not now likely to be realized.”’ But 
Dr. Brown views the Fundamentalist 
movement as a sympathetic critic. In 
reviewing its causes and history before 
probing into later trends, he finds 
that in “its deepest meaning is a 
protest, largely instinctive, but none 
the less deep-seated and passionate, 
against a form of religion which would 
substitute reliance upon man for de- 
pendence upon God.’’ When modern 
science brought about a new religious 
teaching and that teaching began to 
extend to the universities, colleges, 
seminaries and schools, ‘the word 
went about that religion was in danger, 
and in various ways men organized 
for its defense.”’ And, says Dr. Brown: 


“Tt is easy to depreciate the sig- 
nificance of the Fundamentalist move- 
ment because of the crass form which 
it has often taken and the unintelligent 
way in which its case has been put by 
many ofits defenders. But at its heart 
it is the reaffirmation of the central 
experience of all religion—the discovery 
of God. To one man the discovery comes in one way; to another 
in another. But however it comes, it has this common char- 
acteristic, that it carries within itself its own evidence. Vital 
religion is always supernatural religion. To the arguments of 
reason, telling us that this or that is impossible, it has one 
simple and convincing answer: ‘God has said. . . . Let God be 
true tho every man ,be a liar.’ This vivid consciousness of a 
reality carrying within itself its own evidence has been character- 
istic of religious revivals in every age: and when it is lost, re- 
ligion Janguishes. It is not only simple and uneducated people 
who feel the need of assurance and certainty which Funda- 
mentalist religion seeks to supply. In Modernist circles, too, 
there is evidence that all is not well.’’ ; 


With some Modernists, Biblical criticism, the new theology, the 
social gospel have not sufficed. Many ‘‘are turning longingly to 
religion in quest of some new light which shall illuminate the 
darkness from which otherwise they see no hope of deliverance. ”’ 
And Dr. Brown asks: ‘‘What are the prospects that this longing 
will be satisfied 


that those to whom the blind submission to 
authority which Fundamentalism demands is no longer possible 


will find the present God?’’ Hereplies: 


RELIGION WILL PERSIST 


Says Dr. William Adams Brown. 

different forms in expressing their religion in the 

future, he declares, but it will still be religion. ‘‘It 
will begin and end in the quest for God.” 


“Three ways are being taken by contemporary religion, each 
of which has many advocates. Some find in the growing con- 
sciousness of social solidarity the door of access to the presence 
of God. Others, following the clue given by the mystics of all 
religions, seek to win through detachment from the world an 


inner assurance and peace not possible in any other way. Still — : 


others find God through the Church and, in such movements as 
the Anglo-Catholic Revival and the more recent Eucharistic 
Congress of the Roman Church, see God manifesting Himself 


anew to each age through the historic institution which is the_ 


organ of His revelation and the mediator of His grace.” 


One of the characteristics of the re- 
ligious life of the last generation, notes 
Dr. Brown, was its growing emphasis 
upon man’s social relationships. But 

- the hope of the social gospel remains 
unfulfilled, and many who had de- 
pended on it have turned ear to any 
one who can promise an easier and 
more satisfying salvation. Yet others 
have settled to the task with fresh 
energy. They perceive more clearly 
the greatness of the task and its diffi- 
culties, and they are still confident 
that Christianity will furnish them 
the social enfranchisement they need. 
**“Copee,” short for Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship, an English movement, 
which has defined the duty of Christians 
in the field of industry, race, educa- 
tion, and the 
social commissions of the 
Federal Council of Churches and of the 
Catholic Church in this country illus- 


morals and_ politics, 
service 


trate the workings of social Christian- 
ity. Then 


Some of 


there are the mysties. 
from 


historic Christianity and follow new 


them have broken 
People may follow 
cults in which they find the inward ex- 
Others of the 


mystics still find their most effective 


perience they need. 


help in the symbols of historie re- 
ligion. A notable example of this, writes Dr. Brown, is the 
recent Kucharistie Congress in Chicago, and he comments, 
“A faith which ean assemble 200,000 persons in one place to 
An- 
other example is the appeal of the Anglo-Catholie movement, 


which Dr, Brown describes as ‘‘the attempt to recover the spiri- 


participate in a single act of worship is very much alive.” 


tual values of the Catholic faith without accepting the claim of the 
Roman Pontiff to supremaey.’’ Nor is it only in the Episcopal 
Church that this type of religion makes its appeal, he says. It is 
coming back to the churches of Puritan tradition. ‘‘In Con- 
gregational circles we find a new interest in the sacrament, a new 
appreciation of the liturgy, a growing consciousness of the im- 
portance of the ministry which art ean render to religion. 

In various ways the churches which broke away from Rome at the 
Reformation are seeking to recover their heritage.’’ The move- 
ment for church unity takes two forms, writes Dr. Brown: 


One seeks its goal by the path of organie union: that is to say, 
the inclusion of all existing churches in one organization with 
definite standards of belief, worship and ministry. Those who 


but as to the duty of the individual Christian and the 


Chureh to bring the influence of the Gospel to bear upon all the 


1 s of life, says Dr. Brown, there was no difference. The 
Conference agreed to this: “‘Responding to His eall, ‘Follow 
Me,’ we have in the presence of the Cross accepted the urgent 
duty of applying His Gospel in all realms of human life—indus- 
ti ial, social, political and international.’’ The adoption of such 
a declaration, in Dr. Brown’s opinion, is a significant sign of the 

times. Such are some of the forms in which Dr. Brown finds the 
spirit of contemporary religion expressing itself. But he would 
be a bold man, thinks this theologian, who would say which form 

_ promises the shortest and the most direct way to the desired goal. 


“It may well be that, as so often in the past, no one way will 
be found practicable for all travelers, and that in the future as in 
_ the past they will make their journey by different routes. But 

one thing we may confidently predict: that unless human nature 

shall radically change, the religion of the future will still be re- 
—ligion. It will begin and end in the quest for God, and will not be 

satisfied with any substitute. May we not hope that the earnest 

effort that is going into this quest in our day will not fail, and 

that the generation upon which we are entering will find its God 
- and will be able to speak His name so clearly that all who hear 
will understand and recognize in what they hear the answer to 
their deepest need?”’ 


THE SAILOR’S RELIGION—Opinion differs as to the atti- 
tude of sailors toward religion, but it is generally agreed 
by those recently interviewed by the Associated Press that 
safety has produced indifference. Mrs. Janet Roper, house 
mother at the Seamen’s Church Institute, New York, believes 
the seamen are more religious than formerly, and she is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘ They are reading more for themselves and speculating 
more about life than they used to do. The Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy at first swept from them old superstitions 
that used to serve their religious needs, leaving them literally 
adrift. Now they are building up for themselves a philosophic 
non-sectarian faith.” The Rev. W. H. Cumpston, chaplain of 
the institute, however, declares that seamen of to-day merely 
have better means of expressing the sentiments they have al- 
ways felt. The modern sailor, in his opinion, is an agnostic but 
not an atheist. The purser of a large transatlantic liner, we are 
told, declares that the war has had a devastating influence on the 
spiritual lives of seafaring men. He says: 


“Most of them went through the war with a certain degree of 
faith in the brotherhood of man. Now, disillusioned, embittered, 
and totally disinterested in religion, they ignore utterly the at- 
tempts of missionaries and preachers to reach them with the old 
dogmas that sufficed before 1914. 

‘‘T have seen missionaries preach to 300 men at work, and not 
one would turn around or even indicate he observed the presence 
of the evangelist. 

“T see no signs of a quickened interest in religion among the 
sailors, but rather a dulled or even defiant attitude where it is 
concerned.” 


Co conventional. ikon rays “ap new religions. us 16 
finds them attracted by Christian Science, New Thought 

Mental Science, Vedantism, Buddhism, and so on, he notes. et 
‘all these have done something to further the movement of a 
transition from authority to experience.” Thousands | “have 
gone out of the churches recently to seek a new experience in 
devotional emotion which does not lead to the acceptance of 
ecclesiastical authority.” He begins his essay with a report of 
what happened when the subject of religious drift and change 


was being discust at 


‘a very fashionable church dinner.’’ He 


pictures the occasion thus: 


“Distinguished laymen in evening dress. Aristocratic ladies 


in jewelry and colors. 


Bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries in 


swallowtails and silk waistcoats. An orchestra and choir in 
the gallery for the music. Costly food and a profusion of 
exotic flowers. But, being achurch dinner, no wine. No visible 
cocktails. Speeches, of course. That is the chief purpose of 
church dinners. Something ulterior. 


“Tt is quite time,’ 


began the bishop ‘that these disturbing > 


speculations were laid aside and we returned to the recognition 
of properly constituted authority.’ 

“<Tt ig not surprizing,’ replied the dean, ‘that the whole 
religious world is in a state of turmoil. It will continue. We 
are in a period of transition from authority to experience.’ 

“The lady across the table puffed learnedly at her cigaret. 
The laymen tried to appear interested and understanding. 
Two clergymen of austere aspect frowned like Torquemada at 
the examination of a heretic before the Holy Office. <A third 
cleric grinned as a secretary grins when he hears that the Cause 
has been mentioned ina will. A distinet thrill went through the 
great ballroom. The keynote of a situation had been struck.” 


As Mr. Parrish remarks, ‘‘it has long been the feeling that 
there is the sound of a going in the tree-tops of the religious 
world,’ but there was something new and to him very illuminat- 
ing in the dean’s clear recognition of ‘‘an historical movement” 
now going on. Mr. Parrish continues: 


““Mrom authority to experience.’ It is happening in every 
other aspect of human life, in the political, social, scientific 
fields. The history of the modern world is made up of just such 
transitions all along the line. The individual equally goes 
through such transition. The boy graduating from school, 
leaving home, passes out of the control of such authoritative 
influences as he has been foreed unwillingly to recognize into the 
licht of experiences where he must stand as an individual on his 
own. Why should religion be excepted from the general order?”’ 


It would seem not to be exempted, and Mr. Parrish is per- 
suaded that the new emphasis upon experience has much to 
recommend it. ‘‘God is not confined to old books,” he tells us, 


and ‘‘neither is He shut up in churches.’ 


’ 


He makes a plea for 


experience as over against traditionalism by reminding us that— 


‘“‘Religious authority, like the medieval mind, looks always 
backward, toward the past. Its wisdom, its mysteries, its 
experience with God, its miracles, its revelations, all took place 
centuries ago. It has held the world of thought in thrall for 


two thousand years. 


But, if God is the creative and controlling 


‘ 
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Ppowen of the universe, why confine His operations to the first 


few years of the Christian era? If there is a continuous unfolding 
of the secrets of the universe to the mind of man, is there not 
equally a continuous revelation of the nature of God? If 
miracles ever happened, why should they not be happening now? 
Is truth confined to the studies of Augustine, Jerome, Basil, 
Hilary, Gregory, Chrysostom, the fathers of Nice, Ephesus, 
Constantinople, Calcedon, the traditions of the first six centuries? 
Excellent men and excellent traditions, no doubt. But has not 
this vast array of ecclesiastical authority been used as a blanket 
to stifle thought? A little freedom, good masters, from the 
fulminations of the theologs of the orthodox schools. Let us 
think out the interpretations for ourselves, untrammeled and 
de novo. Let us breathe the fresh air of this new morning with- 
out forever smelling the dust of obsolete libraries.” 


SHALL WE REWRITE OUR CREEDS? 


N TWO BIG QUESTIONS—first, Is it wise? and 
secondly, Is it necessary?—hinges ‘“‘the whole theme” 
of creed revision, we are told. ‘The wisdom of a re- 

writing depends, of course, upon its future effect on the Church,” 
and that in turn ‘‘depends upon the nature of the creed as 
revised or rewritten.’”’ If the result is a ereed ‘‘which will more 
completely represent the beliefs of the Church as a whole than 
the old creeds do,” then ‘‘we ought to have revision.” But 
“the more important point’? is the second one, Is revision 
necessary? As we read, ‘‘some say they no longer believe all 
the articles found in the creeds,’”’ while ‘‘some just entering upon 
the ministry say they ean not subscribe to all things contained 
in the ereeds,”’ and ‘‘the contention is that there is untruth in 
them.” In that case, ‘‘by all means let us have revision!” 
Discussing the problem in The Christian Intelligencer and Mission 
Field (Reformed Church), Rev. Garret Hondelink observes: 


“The religious and theological world is to-day getting its 
seare. All sorts of dire and calamitous catastrophes are being 
predicted. Some say that we are on the eve of a great revolution 
in the religious world. Others say that we are even now in the 
midst of that revolution, and charge the Church with being 
strangely insensible to its existence. A third group says that 
we are merely in a period of transition from which we will 
emerge with truths new and old. And still a fourth group 
declares that it is only a matter of time when it will be all over 
with theologies and creeds and dogmas, and possibly even the 
Chureh. A certain French writer a few years ago wrote a bulky 
volume entitled: ‘The Coming Irreligion.’ And Maeterlinck 
said some time ago: ‘Until now men passed from a crumbling 
temple into one that was building; they left one religion to enter 
another; whereas we are abandoning ours to go nowhither.’ 

““A eouple of years ago the following paragraph occurred in 
an essay: 

***T hope that I have made it clear that few things would be 
of more value, whether for medical science, for every-day conduct, 
or for religion, than such a reinterpretation of some fundamental 
beliefs of Christianity as would make them intellectually possible 
of acceptance to the modern man.’ And another much-read 
writer once said; ‘Theology has at last entered with the other 
science, into the realm of observation and experiment. Its 
authority henceforth will be founded not on the ipse dixits of 


popes or councils but on the verdicts of trained research. This 
movement is destined to an ever-accelerating movement. Our 


colleges and universities are turning out a generation that has 
eaught this temper. It is not by tradition, by the authority of 
this name or that, but by testing, by experiment, that religious 
secrets will be won.’”’ 


Analyzing ‘‘disecontent with the standards and creeds of all 
denominations,” Mr. Hondelink finds ‘‘complaint about the 
language they contain, about some of the conceptions they 
represent, and about the absence of some truths which it is 
believed should be incorporated into the ecreeds.’’ 


alarmed, however, for— 


He is not 


“From the earliest days the Church revised and rewrote her 
ereeds, and the theological and religious world continued to 
abide. And the same will prove true to-day, should there be a 
revision or a rewriting. 


The Literary Digest for October 2, 1926 


“But, secondly, it is no such easy thing as some may perhaps 
think. To revise, to reinterpret, to rewrite creeds is a real big” 
job. The truth of the past must be conserved; what newly 
discovered truths deserve a place in our creeds need careful 
consideration; and a new proper balance must be maintained 
among all the elements that are to make up a new creed. It 
will take great brains, infinite patience, and no little time to 
write a satisfactory creed. ot 
“Again, the personnel of such a committee of revision may 
offer some difficulties. All aspects of thought must needs be 
represented. The conservatives and the liberally minded, and 
both the extreme and the moderate wings of each, would have 


to be given a place on such a revision committee.” 3 

Their labor would concern itself not only with what the = 
creeds contain, but with what they do not as yet contain. Are ~ 
there serious omissions? ‘‘Then let there be a rewriting of 
the creeds,” says Mr. Hondelink. Going still further, he declares, 


“Tf creeds are unintelligible to the few who are asked to believe 
them, because of archaic terminology or ancient phrasing, there 
is justification for a revision.’’ However, 

“These are the very questions at issue, and would first of all 


have to be settled before there could be any revision. Has the 
time arrived for such a work of revision or rewriting?” 


CITY “Y” AND COLLEGE “Y” MISMATED 


HEY CAN NOT LIVE TOGETHER indefinitely, 

concludes an onlooker as he notes the liberalism of the 

collegiate Y. M. C. A. and the “‘smug success-gospel”’ 
of the city ‘“‘Y.’’ He is a liberal, editorializing in a liberal 
weekly, and he describes ‘‘the typical city Y. M. C. A.” as “‘a 
hotel and gymnasium for young business climbers, thoroughly 
commercialized, thoroughly safe.’’ Its secretaries, he tells us, 
combine the qualities of Sunday-school superintendent, athletic 
director, and hotel-clerk.”’ It ‘‘teaches short-cuts to business 
success and, on Sunday afternoons, diluted Protestant optimism.” 
Such being his estimate of the city ‘‘Y,’’ he finds its affiliation 
with the collegiate Y. M. C. A. “‘grotesque’’; for “‘something has 
happened”’ to the latter institution, whose secretaries, ‘‘once 
long-faced vendors of piosity,’’ now ‘‘believe in evolution more 
or less militantly, hate the Reserve Officers Training Corps and 
the preparedness gospel, distrust American business standards, 
and eall race discrimination unehristian.”’ During the past 
ten years they have been ‘‘evolving into a new type.”’ To-day, 
“they are repeatedly attacked for their heresies by Army officers 
and superpatriots,’’ while ‘‘in numerous instances the local 
college Y. M. C. A. has become a center for student self-expression 
and independent criticism of trustee control, curriculum yoodoo- 
worship, and the football eraze.’’ Appearing in The Nation 
and entitled ‘‘Whose Y.M.C. A.?”’ the editorial informs us that 
“liberals and reactionaries are fighting a determined battle for 
the control of the collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Thus far the liberals have kept in the saddle, but their control 


is not secure.’”’ Aceording to The Nation: 


“The city Y. M. C. A.’s, which comprise the great bulk and 
riches of the international body, would like to whip the collegiate 
Y. M. C. A. into line. They do not like its ‘radical’ ideas. 
Recently in Texas they smashed the Southwestern committee 
for collegiate work because the committee had brought ‘danger- 
ous’ speakers to the State. They are constantly bringing 
pressure through financial sources to force back the collegiate 
Y. M. C. A.’s to ‘the fundamentals of Christianity.’ ”’ 


Such pressures will be futile, thinks The Nation, which observes 
that college men ‘‘regard the old evangelism of personal salvation 
as unimportant or untrue or both. Except in scattered denomi- 
national schools, Fundamentalism is everywhere on the run in 
our colleges. The Y. M. C. A. would commit suicide by sym- 
pathizing with it.” As the liberal weekly believes, ‘‘an inde- 
pendent college Y. M. C. A. is the desirable and not improbable 


result of the present struggle.”’ 


Slow-cooked \ 
Digestible 
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12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain 


_States and | in Canada 


we Soup St 


CAMDEN, Ni. USA 


I 


| 


Rich, meaty, mellow beans! Flavored through and_ through 
with tempting and delicious tomato sauce! Daotsands of pedple 
never think of buying any beans excep ‘Campbeén’ s.. “An@ the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens are equipped*with every device 
known to science for producing Quality: 


Wholesome beans are slow-cooked. “This renders them, tender: 
and digestible. It also brings out’ the full, fine "bean taste you 
enjoy so much. Always think of Campbell’s as{thé’sléw-cooked 
beans, because it aids you in selecting beans that give you the 
most nourishment and benefit. 


You will notice that housewives buying beams for, families 
with children prefer Campbell’s. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


on ae CaN 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be 


EASONABLE poetry may deserve its 

reputation for being, as a rule, more 
seasonable than poetical, but there seems 
to be true magic in this little autumn chant. 
It appears in The New Republic: 


AUTUMN THRESHOLD 
By Frank Ernest Hit 


Between the sunset and the dark 

The whole year hangs in green suspense; 
The apple leaf and apple bark 

Have swelled their last; above the fence 
The sumach’s fur is ripe for frost. 
All life is run, no life is lost; 
The red fruit shines, the fly and mouse 
Edge closer to the barn and house. 


Between the sunset and the birth 
Of yellow star and white moon blade 
The year hangs wholly still. The earth 
Broods on its leafy light and shade. 
The spotted antlers of the tree 
Breathe introspective mystery; 
A crest of granite, shadow-browed, i 
Lifts Dream itself against a cloud. 


This interval between the greed 

Of Growth and Death is more than these. 
Is too much asked, is too much freed? 

Is silence perilous with keys? 
T¢ will not last, it will not hold; 
Death strikes the green with yellow cold, 
Across the moon black leaves are blown 
And the wind pulls the red fruit down. 


Tus ‘‘picture”’ in the New York World 
“Conning Tower” strikes us as true in spite 
of the hint of melodrama: 


THE EMPTY SHELL 
(New England Picture) 


By ANcHUSA 


Even as they passed into the darkened room 

I heard two women muttering in the gloom. 

The first one said: ‘‘’Tain’t natural not to cry.”’ 

The second answered: ‘‘She’s too proud an’ high. 

She’s always carried much too high a head. 

I like a woman more who mourns her dead.”’ 

But the old white-haired wife moved here and 
there, 

Arranged a vase or fetched an easier chair. 

She seemed to think of all within the place 

Except the coffin-shaded, silent face 

Of him she had called ‘‘ Father’’ forty years. 

The neighbors blamed her that there were no tears. 

When Parson read the Word she did not cry. 

When choir sang ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ chin still high, 

She stood beside the coffin, and she went 

Out the door after it with head unbent. 

Silent the folk passed with her the last stage, 

Of her old Captain’s earthly pilgrimage, 

Down the long street and through the church- 
yard gate 

To the still spot where new-dug soil did wait. 


I did not follow, but I lingered where 

A little half-wit boy sat all a-stare, 

Crouching upon the speckless threshold-stone 

Her orphaned grandson, left there all alone. 

He sang a song unsolvable and queer, 

And as he sang he held up to his ear 

A weather beaten conch-shell, ornament 

Of sailor door-yards. Idly I half-bent 

To watch his tricksy face and ask of him, 

“What is it that you listen to, Small Jim? 

Is it the shell, mourning its ocean bed?”’ 

He looked up wisely, shook his curious head. 

“Itis my Granny. Last night in my sleep 

[ heard her in her room. ‘MMM-MMM,’ all 
deep 

And low and soft. I crept up to her door. 

‘MMM-M\M,’ she said, and, ‘Never any more!’ 

Over and over I could hear her erying 

Just like the shell. 


I think it heard her sighing, 


The shell and I, we heard my Granny erying!”’ 


Purists maintain that the hexameter is 
ill adapted to English, yet such a dictum 
seems only to tempt moderns to Homer’s 
verse. This appearsin the London Spectator: 


THE VIKING 


(Hexameters) 
By J. A. Fort 


| Over the ocean we sail, when it lies as if peacefully 
sleeping, 

Over it too in the storm, when the loud-voiced 
billows are leaping; 

Over the sea when it smiles, thick-studded with 
verdurous islands, 

Over it too when the shore sinks down with its 
pinnacled highlands! 

There is our path o’er the field which men’s feet 
never have trodden, 

Soft with the thin sea-spray, with the salt brine’s 
bitterness sodden; 

There is the place where we dwell, there rule we 
a lonely dominion, 

Empty except for our sail and the gull’s unweary- 
ing pinion. ; 

Barren the sea’s broad plain, unmeet are its 
furrows for sowing; 

Yet is its harvest for us worth more than our heavi- 
est mowing; 

Sandy the soil that we dig! but we gather from 
loamier tillage, 

Cornland that others afar ploughed deep for our 
reaping and pillage; 

Bare are our pastures at home! yet barer the 
meadows we harry. 

Barer the barn that we sack and the store whence 
cargo we carry. 

Others may mow green fields, when the sun shines 
over the meadow, 

Norsemen the acre of death; and they toil close 
under its shadow; 

Heavy the swathes that they cut! for they mow 
where the enemy presses, 

Mow till the night brings rest or till evening’s 
victory blesses. 

Life shall be life while it lasts; then pass we by 
pathways of valour, 

Up to the portal of gold, to the threshold of golden 
Valhalla; 

Freya will greet us and Thor, skalds’ harps with 
our praises resounding, 

Kings will acclaim us with shouts from the carved 
oak-panels rebounding, 

Odin will order the feast, glad sagas and singing 
and laughter - 

Rise as a cloud, till the sound smites glittering 
roof-tree and rafter. 


Ir is hard to tell whether a dreary suburb 
or “The Lost Atlantis that men eall 
Youth” is responsible for the melancholy 
of this poem in G. K.’s Weekly (London): 


THE RETURN TO A SUBURB 
By H. Josuina 
Gray streets that slant thro’ drifting rain 
To the city’s haze of smoky heights, 
Up and down I ride again 
The tram-ride home through chains of lights. 


K. 


Twilight in my suburban home 
Comes so sad in a mist of rain, 

And the meadows are gone where I used to roam 
Asa child, and lama child again. 


| I look for my favourite tree and the pond, 

And there is a park where I can not play, 
The little wild wood that lay beyond, 

And there are the streets where I lose my way. 


Sun-flowers were near the garden gate, 

And a path led over the fields to a lane 
Which led to the hills far off—it is late, 

And the long dull streets grow dark with rain. 


Meadows were bright with butter-cups there, 
And little wild woods when I wasachild . . . 

| My garden is full of weeds that stare, 

O blessed weeds for they are wild! 


| washing can make a good poem. 


returned. 


Tue following stanza is from a series — 
called ‘‘Poems from Ireland.” It comes — 
by way of Miss Harriet Monroe’s Poetry — 
Magazine, in Chicago: 


THE WAY OF A STAR 


By CHARLOTTE ARTHUR 


A strange thing in a star to be putting a sorrow on 
me, 

And I sitting quiet with no dark heart at all, 

But a wonder on me for the simple things, 

Like the way of the day to come and the night to 
fall, 

And the wind that is blind to the eye and a sting 
to the flesh, 

And it leaping over the bog to how! on the sea; 

Or just the glad way of the gorse to be smeliing 
sweet... 

And a little star to be putting a sorrow on me. 


THERE may be some question as to one 
of the rimes in this lyrie from Canada, but 
a poetic optimist no doubt deserves some 
privileges. The poem appears in one of 
the ‘“‘Ryerson Poetry Chap Books,” 
published in Toronto, 


THE CALL OF THE PLAINS 
By W. V. Newson 


Dawn and the warm earth odours,— 
God! Whata land! What a day! 

The hungering leap after winter's sleep, 
The pulse of the mead and the ley! 


The myriad darts of the morning 

Spraying the palpitant glebe, 

And a soul washed clean from the false and 
mean 

In the glory of things to be, 


the 


Far away, down by the marshes 


| A familiar bruit and blare; 


You pause and hark to the distant bark!— 
Your lowly friend and a hare. 


So your plough pushes on in the furrow 
And you dream on your dawnward way 
While saffron flake and crimson lake 

Are tinting the portals of day. 


And this is the call of the prairie 
Just simple and sweet and gay, 
Over the hills and under the hills,— 
The call of the Plains—in May. 


EVEN generations that accept the dictum, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ may be 
excused for doubting whether a Monday’s 
Yet here 
is the proof—in The Forge (Chicago): 


MONDAY 


By Erxner Romia FuLtTr 
In the act of taking 
Garments from a line 

There is a sense of something 


Marvelously fine. 


Almost it assumes 
Proportions of a rite; 

Their very touch seems holy 
They are so clean and white, 


And lying on the altar 

Of my ironing board 

The fragrance of them rises 
Like incense to the Lord. 
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Fine Manutacturin 


and Its Results 


Hupmobile with its Eight is lead- 
ing the way in a momentous 
change in the motor car industry. 


It believes the surface has not 
yet been scratched in revealing 
the fine things in beauty and per- 
formance which will inevitably 


be achieved in cars priced around 
$2500. 


For its own Eight incorporates 
a value hitherto unknown; and 
must be regarded as first to pro- 
claim, on behalf of the industry, 
the era—which is surely here— 
when the very topmost in beauty, 


Hupmobile Eight—so superior that it seems like 
a new rinciple—initiates momentous 
change in motor car buying 


and quality, and performance, 
can be bought for a $2500 ex- 
penditure. 


The confirmation is in the Hup- 
mobile Eight itself—in its distin- 
guished beauty and its spacious 
luxury — its unexcelled: smooth- 
ness and agility—its super-abun- 
dant power—its unexampled ease 
of handling —its engineering 
superiorities—its assured longer 
life—its ability to stay put—in 
every one of the special qualities 
which are making the straight 
eight the preferred fine car today. 


EGS 


Thereason why Hupmobilegetsresults 
out of the straight-eight, and puts 
qualities into it, so superior as to make 
the Hupmobile Eight seem like a new 
principle, is:— 
That Hupmobile has kept its mind— 
first, last and all the time for 18 years 
—on the highest type of manufactur- 
ing andengineering, above and beyond 
every other consideration. 
Engineers are saying now that the only 
eight which comes close enough to the 
Hupmobile to justify comparison is a 
fine Italian car selling for several thou- 
sand dollars more than the Hupmo- 
bile price of *2345—and this is prob 
ably true. 
The reason why this is true is the 
precise reason already given. 

yn? 


In Europe large production is impos- 
sible. So manufacturers give all their 
time and thought and creative genius 
to the advancement of fine engineer- 
ing and manufacturing. 

Over here, America became the 
world’s master of mass production, 
because of our enormous sales possi’ 
bilities, and the opportunities for the 
legitimate profit which accrues. 


IN THE FINE CAR FIELD THE TREND IS UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD 


But, with a few honorable exceptions, 
this proud position has been attained 
at the expense of fine manufacturing 
and real engineering progress. 


Hupmobile has never devi- 
ated from its original 
purpose of putting manu- 
facturing and engineering 
first—never for so much as 
a single month yielding to 
the tempting lure in the 
other direction. 


Now, in this Eight, it adds surpassing 
and exquisite beauty of line and riding 
luxury of the highest degree. 


707 2am 


This very Straight-Eight was being 
developed all through the years while 


1 HE 


Hupmobile was earning its world-wide 
reputation for manufacturing and 
engineering. 


Hupmobile simply took the principle 
which any manufacturer of the finer, 
higher-priced cars might have utilized 
—and applied the scientific Hupmo- 
bile practice of search and research, 
test and retest, analysis and re-analysis 
(which is the practice obtaining in 
Europe’s leading cars. 


Thus it produced the Eight which is 
now carrying its magnificent success 
toheightsfar above the unprecedented 
level reached in its first year. 


thatthe cf 


During the years that this Eight has 
been in development and production 
Hupmobile has advanced into the first 
rank of American manufacturers, and 
is applying to the Eight the precision 
manufacture and the beauty ideals 
which are its guiding stars, and with 
the wonderful results which such 
manufacturing assures. : 


And' the public’s record- 
breaking buying of the 
Eight as one of America’s 
finest and most distin- 
guished cars, has come as 
a reward of the fine manu- 
facturing and engineering 
which is Hupmobile’s 
history. 


Lie SARE f 


Beauty—Color Options—Luxury 


Sedan, five-passenger, *2345. Sedan, 
seven-passenger, *2495. Sedan-Limou- 
sine, seven-passenger, *2595. Coupe, 
twopassenger,with rumble seat,*2345. 
Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. 
Touring, five-passenger, *1945. Tour- 
ing, seven-passenger, *2045. All prices 
f.o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


EIGHTS 


OAP HAS NOT TOUCHED IT FOR FIFTY YEARS, he 
confessed to a recent American visitor, who was privileged 
to join him in his first luncheon engagement with Sir 

Hall Caine. The two British authors had never met before, 
but their encounter seems to have passed off smoothly. We 
are not enlightened as to the : 

Manxman’s habits in regard 
to facial ablutions. In the 
absence of any personal reve- 
lations on his part, they are 
assumed to be normal. Both 
he and the Irish dramatist are 
bewhiskered—Mr. Shaw rather 
more, and Sir Hall rather less— 
but the detail of whiskers does 
not appear to have entered 
into the discussion of face- 
washing. That is, it was not 
brought out whether Mr. Shaw 
refrained from: soaping his 
whiskers as well as the un- 
whiskered areas of his face, 
such as the nose, ears and 
forehead. However, Mr. Shaw’s 
declared motive for not soap- 
ing his features is one that does 
not include the whiskers in 
its scope; so the many ad- 
mirers of the author of ‘Back 
to Methuselah’? are free to 
assume that he gives his 
facial herbage an occasional 
good lathering. The subject 
came up in connection with 
Shaw’s abstinence from tobacco 
and other luxuries. He had 
just declined coffee and a cigar, 
and he related that when he was 


Kadel & Herbert News photographs 


a young man his father said to 
him: 
me as a guide. 

In consequence of which the budding Bernard put up the bars 


“‘T’m afraid I’ve been a bit of a failure. So, my son, take 


’ 


Whatever I’ve done, I advise you not to do.’ 


against tobacco and alcohol, both of which had been wooed by 
his amiable but unfortunate sire. 

‘*T took his advice,’’ said Mr. Shaw sententiously. 
Here the American. visitor—Judge Henry Neil, who now tells 
interposed the conjecture that 
the the 


““»robably the secret of his clear com- 


the story in Success Magazine— 
the 


calamitous cocktail was 


Shavian abstinence from seductive cigaret and 


plexion.”’ But no; the bearded Bernard would not to 


that. 
he preferred to attribute its schoolgirl clarity to the fact that he 


agree 
Without repudiating the compliment to his complexion, 
never washed his face. And when Judge Neil gasped in amaze- 


ment at this soapless régime, persisted in heroically over a 


period of half a century, and begged to be enlightened as to how 
Mr. Shaw performed the toilet, if any, of his widely known map, 
the Irishman replied: 

‘“*T wet it oceasionally.”’ 

And Judge Neil adds in what appears to be an awed tone: 

‘“He was apparently quite serious.” 

But we are not informed whether Mr. Shaw in this matter, 
also, is reversing the behavior of his unlueky father, who might 
logically be imagined as energetic How well 


an soap addict. 


WHY BERNARD SHAW NEVER WASHES HIS FACE 


the soapless treatment agrees with the Shavian personality may 3 


ANOTHER SECRET OF THE SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


George Bernard Shaw cultivates the pink-and-white perfection of 
the skin you love to touch by getting up early in the morning and 
vigorously attacking the domestic woodpile. 


be judged from the writer’s impressions of Mr. Shaw as the trio 
sat at a table in the Savoy Hotel, on the Thames Embankment: 


Shaw! How ean one describe him? I have never in my life 
seen a man soimmaculately, so utterly clean. Was there a male 
Aphrodite who rose fresh and 
gleaming from the foam of the 
sea? If indeed there was, 
Shaw was his name. 

For George Bernard Shaw, 
perhaps the most spectacular 
figure in the world of modern 
letters, looks as tho he took a 
bath every hour of the day. 
That is the first thing about 
him that strikes one. He is 
taller than the ordinary, thin- 
ner than the ordinary, as well 
as more active and quick in 
his movements than the ordi- 
nary. His actions bespeak 
energy. His beard bristles 
with activity. His quickness of 
wit and intellect have set their 
seal upon the physical man. 
Body and brain are matched 
to a remarkable degree in a 
rapier-like keenness. He isa 
live wire, a human dynamo. 

Some years previous to this 
I had met Shaw. And, forget- 
ful of the passage of time, I 
was prepared on the occasion 
of the luncheon for his vivid 
red beard. I was _ surprized, 
therefore, at fhe figure he 
presented, and I looked more 
sharply in order carefully to 
note the change. The Irish 
eyes were as keenly blue as 
ever, and the laughter wrinkles 
at the corners were just as 
ready to work overtime. His 
mouth, too, was just as 
humorous as of yore. He 
would throw back his head 
with great bursts of boyish laughter whenever a story pleased 
him, and the subalterns in the room, boys of twenty-one or so, 
stared superciliously at the light-hearted glee of this man, 
seventy years young. 

But his beard—the famous fiery, arrogant red beard of the old- 
time Shaw—had faded. Perhaps it was never so red as I had 
fancied; memory, they say, intensifies colors. But now time, 
with alchemy more potent, more complete, than any bleach, had 
turned it white, a virile robust white, which was just as arresting 
in its way as the fiery red used to be. 

Sir Hall Caine sat placidly exchanging commonplaces with Shaw. 
It was the first time the two had ever talked to each other. 

Have you ever seen a picture of Shakespeare? If you have, 
get if again, perch it up in front of you and gaze at it. Add 
perhaps a score of years, modernize it only a very little, and there 
you have Sir Hall Caine, novelist and dramatist. 

He is getting on in years, this man who was recently knighted. 
He is of middle height, and his hair is no longer auburn red as it 
used to be. He wears it long. Silver white and silky, it falls in 
a soft ecaseade over his ecollar—a wide collar with wings. His 
beard is cut & la Imperial, which again emphasizes his likeness 
to the Bard of Avon. His expression is poetic, benevolent, yet 
now and again one surprizes in his face an odd look of wistfulness, 
a passionate yearning as of dreams, desires, still unsatisfied. 
His eyes are limpid and brown in color. 

In speaking, Sir Hall Caine gesticulates freely. He throws 
up his hands, shrugs his shoulders, expresses contempt, enthusi- 
asm, despair, in every movement. He is emotional to a degree, 
and he has a rich voice, full and rounded. He enunciates every 
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and of course: 


The way it is built—material, gua/ty, 
design, and workmanship is duplicated 
only in costliest cars. 


The steel is the same used in cars costing 
up to $4000. 


Genuine plate glass is used throughout 
—not “crystal” glass. 


Genuine walnut steering wheel and 
aluminum spider with adjustable steering 
column. 

Front seats adjustable to the individual 
for both height and back angle. 


The silent front end chain drive is five 
times as costly as the type usual in the 
Essex price field. 
Roller tappets and babbitt bearings for 
the crankshaft are further costly details 
not found in the Essex price field. 
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es Like A Limited Train 


Gasoline is strained, air cleaned and 
motor protected from dirt and dust, 
all taken care of in Essex design with- 
out the added cost and complication of 
special accessories. 


These details typify the way Essex is 


built. Because of volume economies— 
material purchases, manufacture and 
distribution—it gives these costly car 
qualities at an amazingly low price. 


And the patented Super-Six principle 
gives exclusive advantages in perform- 
ance, smoothness, freedom from vibra- 
tion and long motor life. 


With its new, beautiful, more colorful 
steel body, the Coach today is the 
greatest value in Essex history. 


“A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You” 


Meee ccEX OCOACH 


- 
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word perfectly, and speaks London English, which is not his 
native tongue, with just the faintest suspicion of a foreign accent. 
He speaks carefully, as a well-bred Manxman who has learned 
to speak English correctly. Had Sir Hall Caine not taken up 
a career of letters, he would have made agreat actor. He has an 
intense sense of the dramatic. 

The waiter was reciting his litany of dishes, and among other 
things he said, “‘Egg in jelly.” Instantly Shaw’s voice rang out 
with a new note init. ‘‘Egg in jelly,” he said with Napoleonic 
decision. And they say that this man never speaks seriously. 
All men follow the man who knows his own mind, and we all 
had egg in jelly, following Shaw’s example. Shaw, a vegetarian, 
then demanded macaroni; and Sir Hall Caine joined him, 
leaving me to go my own carniverous way. We compromised 
on Scotch salmon. The macaroni was seriously and diligently 
eaten, without enthusiasm but with tolerable dispatch. We 
ended with fruit salad and coffee. 

“T’m afraid I smoke far too much,” Sir Hall Caine said. 
““Sometimes seven or eight cigars ina day. I get up early, for 
Iam not a good sleeper. JI am at my desk at four o’clock in the 
morning. I work best then when there is no one stirring and 
the world is quiet. Do you sleep well, Shaw?” 

“T used to. Hight hours without a break, always. But I am 
growing out of that. Only seven and a half hours now, not 
always unbroken. Dreams, too, toward morning.” 

‘Fortunate man!” Sir Hall Caine exclaimed. ‘‘Why, with 
your habits—abstemiousness and the gift of sleep—there is no 
reason why you should not live to a healthy hundred.” 

‘‘Another thirty years of Shaw!” was the reply. 
prospect for the world! Ouf!” 

After a moment he turned again to Sir Hall Caine. “You 
were speaking just now of being at your desk at four o’clock 
in the morning. My best time for work is in the forenoon— 
between breakfast and lunch. And I find that a couple of hours 
of really concentrated literary work at a time is as much as is 
good for me. In the afternoon, as a recreation, I attend confer- 
ences, address meetings, and generally do those things which 
business men and politicians call work. 

“By the way, Neil,’’ Shaw went on after a pause, “‘do you 
know who you are like? Not long since a lady I know was 
going to a function at which you were to be present. ‘Tell me 
what Judge Neil is like,’ she said to me. ‘Have you ever read 
Charles Dickens’s ‘‘Pickwick Papers’’?’ Lasked by way of answer. 
‘You have? Good! Go into the place, then. Look around for 
an American Mr. Pickwick. That’s Judge Henry Neil.’ She 
did so right away, and picked you out. All you need is the 
gaiters.”’ 

‘*When I first came to England,” I replied, “I planned to meet 
aman named Bernard Shaw, with whom I had been corresponding 
for a while. I didn’t know what this man Shaw was hke— 
hadn’t even seen a picture of him. But I came across aman who 
had met him and I said, ‘Say, just what is this George Bernard 
Shaw like anyway?’ He said, ‘Oh, he’s a big fierce Irishman 
with pink whiskers. He’s an awful disagreeable fellow, and he 
‘criticizes everything to pieces.’ I kept this in my mind, and 
this was the picture I retained all the rest of the time I was 
writing to him.” 


“What a 


At which, we are told, ‘‘Shaw laughed heartily and the waiter 
brought in salmon.’’ And here the writer pausés to relate a 
previous experience of Shavian playfulness: 


{ The incident recalled my first meeting with Shaw that took 
place a few days after the occurrence just mentioned. When I 
arrived in Hngland I received a letter from the Irish dramatist 
asking me to come out to his home for a visit. He told me which 
train to come by, and he had arranged, he said, that the chauffeur 
would meet me and drive me to the house. 

When the train drew up by the platform, I saw a tall, thin man, 
with a red beard, drest in a knickerbocker suit. He came 
toward me and got hold of my bag, pushed me into the auto- 
mobile, jumped in after me very lightly, took the wheel and off 
we went. I didn’t know who he was, but I thought he was 
either the chauffeur or a friend, so we said hardly a word on the 
way out. Mrs. Shaw met us when we arrived, and we were 
introduced by the mysterious chauffeur, who turned out to be no 
other than Shaw himself. I chuckled at the remembrance. 
“It was those whiskers of yours that put me out, Shaw,” I said. 

How often the world takes us at a wrong valuation. Shaw is 
the most delightful fellow living. He isn’t sore about anything 
in the whole world. He is entirely natural, unaffected and is as 
sincere and open as the day. Now Marie Corelli was a brilliant 
woman, with unique powers of expression, but she seemed to be 
sore at the world in general. At her invitation, I went down to 
see her at her beautiful home at Stratford-on-Avon. 

She was a big woman with a deep voice, and in every tone of that: 


voice she seemed to say, ‘‘I have conquered!”? BvutasI said, she 


Peas to have a cron against the aoe Shaw has 
enjoys every minute of his life, and he o the sweet 
outlook of any man I know: 


- About Nothing. 
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In answer to Bernard Shaw’s query, as to his Dirthplade, ‘Sir. 
Hall Caine said quaintly, “I should have been born in my native. 
place. ” 

“Weren’t you?” asked Shaw. 

“No,” said Sir Hall Caine. “TI was born in Runcorn, a small 
seaport on, the Cheshire coast. My mother was there on a visit 
at the time. But I belong to the Isle of Man, the most beautiful 
place in the world, of course. Where were you born, Shaw?” 

“Dublin. I was born there in 1856. And the place fills me 
with a sort of smoldering fury. I love the country round 
Dublin; there is no such air near a city in the world. But once 
across the canal bridge and on the flags, I use the most lurid 
language at every step. I walk along, look up and see that I’m 
in Baggot Street. ‘Damn Baggot Street,’ I growl. Again I 
notice I’m in Stephens Green. ‘Damn Stephens Green,’ IJ 
mutter. It’s very hard on my wife; for she is extremely attached 
to Dublin, and would stay there more frequently if I didn’t 
swear so much. J feel more comfortable in London.” 

“Have you ever been in America?” I asked him. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘I’m too afraid I’d be arrested.” 

‘‘“Why should they arrest you?” asked Sir Hall Caine with a 
smile. ‘‘I have been. all over America. It’s a reasonably 
civilized country, I assure you. Perhaps that’s why—is it?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Shaw. ‘“‘You have had a providential 
escape. In most of the States of America they have laws saying 
that if you do anything whatsoever that could possibly excite 
admiration in a woman, you are liable to several years’ imprison- 
ment. If you had ever traveled half a mile by rail with any 
other lady but your wife, you would have perished in an American 
dungeon. So I keep away from America; and so would anybody 
else if they knew as much about America as I do.” 

**T was an eye-witness when you scandalized America,” said 
Sir Hall Caine. ‘‘I was present at the first night in New York 
of ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’ They jailed the company ; but, 
fortunately for me, they did not jail the audience.” 

“Ves,” eried Shaw; ‘‘and the man who did it, Mr. MeAdoo, 
will be elected President next time in recognition of that service 
to the Tenderloin interests. But it was not a case of McAdoo 

It served its turn at the elections which were 
A moral scare was needed; and I was the seape- 


pending ther. 
goat.” 


Evidently Mr. Shaw was eonfounding Chief Magistrate 
MeAdoo, of New York, with William G. McAdoo, of California; 
but no one undeceived him, and the talk ran on: 


**Your company locked up!” I echoed. ‘‘Tell us about that, 
Shaw.” 

“Yes, the entire cast of players was haled before the magistrate. 
The papers had published such frightful accounts of the play that 
the unfortunate magistrate exprest the greatest reluctance to 
read such an abomination; but he had to remand them for that 
purpose. At the next hearing he said they had fooled him with 
a Sunday-school tract. The higher court agreed with him; and 
the affair fizzled. When the Washington Square Players 
revived the play, the authors of all the latest wicked plays were 
asked why they could not write high-toned moral works like 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ instead of pandering to the 
the leentious.” 

“Did you ever meet Ibsen?’ Sir Hall 

“No,” he returned with interest. ‘‘ Did you?” 

“Not to say meet, but in my early manhood I saw him and 
rather scandalized him by my econduct—but that is too long a 
story,’ said Sir Hall Caine. 

“William Archer described to me a visit he paid Ibsen,” said 
Shaw. ‘There was a portrait of Strindberg in his study. 
Ibsen pointed it out to Archer, and said, with a chuckle of intense 
relish, ‘Doesn’t he look mad?’” 

Shaw evidently thought highly of Strindberg’s genius. 

**When I was in Stockholm,” he said, ‘‘I wrote to Strindberg 
saying that I was in town and that I should value the privilege 
of calling on him. By return mail I got a very long and keen 
letter written one-third in French, one-third in German, and the 
remaining third in English. He said he was living in complete 
seclusion; that he never went out except between three and four 
in the morning, when no one was fat that it was impossible 
for him to meet any one; that he was dying of a mortal disease, 
and that as we did not speak one another’s languages, an inter- 
view between us would be a conversation of the dumb with the 
deaf. Next morning I got an urgent letter asking me to come to 
see him at his little Intimes Theater.” 

Hall Caine nodded his head. 

“My wife came with me, 


tastes of 


Caine asked Shaw. 


9 


Shaw continued. ‘‘We found 


(Continued on page 45) 


sre 


nge Se ae Fee said. 
“women were always marrying him. 
eall on me and ask for engagements at the 


all Cain mie. “T heard the most extraordinary story of 
his first wife came back years after she had left, and with 
» idea of ministering to the comfort of this wayward genius, 


Tenrksa in the house, unknown, as a servant.” 


- “What a plot for a play!’’ Shaw exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Hall Caine, “I have often thought so. 
woman! Her story was very tragic and unhappy.” 

“T met Bjérnson one day,’’ Caine continued, leaning back in 
his chair. ‘‘I was in Rome at the time. One day going down 
the Corso I saw a figure which I was sure was Bjérnson’s. He 
was looking in a jeweler’s window. I turned back instantly. 
‘You are Bjérnson,’ I said,"grasping his hand and letting forth a 
flood of enthusiastic thanks. 

**Who are you?’ he demanded, holding on tomy hand. ‘One 
of your many admirers, I said and, breaking away, went off. 
The following day I met one of his friends. ‘Bjérnson has just 


Poor 


; been telling me that he met an extraordinary Englishman in the 


Seot. 


Corso yesterday.’ I asked for a description of the Englishman, 
and Bjérnson described you toa T. ‘Oh, that was Hall Caine,’ 
I said. ‘Then why the devil didn’t he say so?’ demanded 
Bjérnson.”’ 

“That hand-shaking business is quite affecting sometimes,” 
Shaw said, with a reminiscent twinkle. “‘One evening at Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s house in Park Lane, a very amiable-looking 
man with the best sort of manners slid up gently to me and took 
my hand and shook it. He kept on shaking it delicately for 
about twenty minutes. He didn’t say a word. I had no idea 
who he was, but under the hand-shaking treatment I became 
deeply moved toward this prepossessing stranger. My heart 
began to swell and I felt I loved him. Another five minutes 
and I felt as if I had known him all my life, as if he were one of 
my greatest friends. At last he said softly and apologetically, 
‘I’m the Lord Chamberlain.’”’ 

In England the Lord Chamberlain is the Licenser of Plays. 
Shaw threw back his head in a gust of delightful laughter. 
“You forgave him everything?” I asked. 

“*T couldn’t help it,” said Shaw. ‘‘But he was not the Lord 
Chamberlain who refused to license my plays. That one was 
an illiterate and insolent ruffian, exactly like the prince in 
Anatole France’s ‘Ile des Pingouins.’ He was magnificent. He 
began his career by asking who Tolstoy was. He met the clamor 
against his outrageous proceedings by appointing as his reader 
of plays the very author whose most pornographic play he had 
been reproached for licensing; and he finished up by another 
appointment of an official who had just been superannuated. 
That is monarchical England for you. But Lord Sandhurst is, 
by good luck, a very different sort of man.”’ 

The talk ran on. We touched on books. I pricked up my 
ears. We were coming to literature at last. But would you 
believe it, these two illustrious authors immediately began to 
“talk shop” like two trade-union secretaries? Prices, royalties, 
booksellers, the scarcity of paper were what interested them. 
I picked up some business wrinkles; but I forbear to pass 
them on to the lay public. Suffice it that not a word fell 
from the two celebrities to indicate that they made the 
smallest distinction between their own books and those of 
the humblest literary hacks sold at the same price. I pitied 
their publishers. 

Shaw told an amusing little story of Sir James M. Barrie, the 
most popular first-rate playwright in England. He is a canny 
He oceupies a flat in London just opposite Shaw’s—a 


HOW WE LOOK TO AN ESKIMO — 
HE WOMEN HAVE NAKED NECKS,” he said, 


“but I guess I will get used to that. They would 

make good wives, because they are obedient and also 
smoke tobacco. So beautiful as I never saw before—but so 
thin, like hungry Eskimo boys. Oh, my! Don’t they get 
enough to eat?” 

Abie Broomfield, Eskimo dog-driver of Labrador, was gazing 
“at the flood of feminine commuters, office-bound, white legs 
flashing, as they whisked through the Grand Central Conecourse.”’ 
He had come down from latitude 56 north with Capt. Donald 
B. MacMillan in the explorer’s ship Bowdoin, and he was seeing 
“enough to keep him talking to his tribe through an Arctic 
night of six months.” Asked if he would like to marry a New .- 
York girl, he profest a flattering willingness, to which only one 
proviso was attached. He would ‘“‘take her one year first, you 
bet you, and I give her plenty fried pork to eat. I fatten her 
up so she’s dam fat, and a good wife for the best dog-driver this 
side of the North Pole.” The World tells us how Abie tried on 
his first Tuxedo coat, ‘‘climbed fearfully into his first taxicab 
and viewed our New York civilization,’ and we read on: 


He found both the coat and the civilization tight across the 
shoulders. 

The round-faced, red-faced, funny-faced Eskimo, forty-five 
years old, who had never before seen a settlement of more than 
fifty persons, moved at one stride across about 10,000 years. 
In the Far North he has lived as his forefathers lived millenniums 
ago. 

Abie went up in the World tower and looked down upon the 
throngs in City Hall Park with awed big eyes. 

“Ho, it looks like mosquitoes in Labrador,” he said. ‘‘Or 
like the reindeer moving in the spring, going every direction.” 

He stared at the Woolworth Tower, and said solemnly: 

““Tgloo shoack! Igloo shoack-shoack!”’ (Big house! Big, big 
house!) 

“Tt stands taller,” he reflected, ‘‘ than Cape Mugford.”’ 

He was fairly taciturn until somebody asked him what he 
thought of American women, and then he burst into a flow of 
pure Eskimo that lasted thirty-one seconds by the watch and 
wound up with a vociferous: 

“Onnanutziak!” 

That, said Captain MacMillan, meant ‘‘ Very fine!”’ 

It was a day of wonders for Abie. _He went to Central Park 
Zoo and saw animals he had never dreamed of before. He went 
up in the Woolworth Tower. He saw Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Los Angeles floating above it. He went on board the Majestic 
at her North River Pier. He had his first subway ride. And 
last night he went to a musical show, and was guest at a dinner 
in the Hotel Astor where Vice-President Dawes spoke over the 
biggest chain of radio stations ever linked together—forty-two 
stations. 


When Abie gazed over the ledge of the Woolworth Tower 


balcony, he ‘‘gave a ery of charmed horror, and— 


“By jingo,’” he breathed, ‘“‘how do they get up so high to 
build? They take the elevator?” 

Finally, when the airship came along, he had not a single word 
to express himself. 
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THE MAN WHO FOUND A PLANT’S HEART 


6c URIOUS INSTRUMENTS STOOD on the lecture 
table; under it a potted mimosa was trying to bask in 
artificial sunlight.” Thus a writer in The Spectator 
(London) indicates the stage-setting of what has been acclaimed 
a modern miracle of science. The cable informed a startled 
world that Sir Jagadis Chander Bose, the Indian biologist, had 
demonstrated in the presence of numerous brother savants that 
a plant has a “‘heart,”’ which acts physiologically very much as a 
heart does in the animal kingdom; and now the writer quoted 
above, F. Yeats-Brown, distils 
for us the spirit of the occasion, 
under the title, ‘‘A Wreath of 
Jasmine.” The scene was the 
hall of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. It was a dark, wet 
afternoon; but the wise man 
from the East held his learned 
audience spellbound. 

“This poor little plant is 
rather deprest, and no wonder,” 
the writer quotes him as saying 
in a quick, pleasant voice. 
“But it’s alive in spite of your 
climate, and so I shall be able 
to show you its nerve impulses 
and its reactions to various 
drugs.” 

Whereat the scientific as- 
semblage ‘“‘looked and listened, 
watched and wondered,” while 
Sir Jagadis with a pair of 
scissors severed a branch of the 
mimosa and inserted it into 
“his wonderful recording ap- 
paratus.’’ A needle pierced its 
(relatively) shrinking skin, con 
tinues Mr. Yeats-Brown, ‘‘and 
recorded its living heart-beats, 
magnified a millionfold, for all 
the world to see,’ while Sir 
Jagadis commented: 

“The pulse will grow fainter 


our organs of perception fail us completely. . . . The brief flash 


to 800 billions a second... as a febgenay. rises still higher 


of light is succeeded by unbroken darkness. . . . But we have 
already caught glimpses of invisible lights . . .” 

This was a remarkable utterance to have beet made chit : 
years ago! Even now it has an uncommon ring. ~ 

The Spectator was early aware of the importance of these 
experiments. What we wrote. thirty pus ago can not be 
bettered to-day: 

“There is something of rare dittdeoat in the spectacle of a 

Bengalee of the purest descent lecturing in London to an audience _ 
of appreciative European savants upon one of the most recondite — 4 
branches of modern physical science. It suggests at least the | 
possibility that we may one 4 
day see an invaluable addition — 
to the great army of those who 
are trying ... to wring from — 
nature her most jealously — 
guarded secrets. The people 
of the East have just the burn- 
ing imagination which could 
extort truth out of a man of 
apparently disconnected facts; 
a habit of meditation without 
allowing the mind to dissipate 
itself, such as has belonged to 
the greatest mathematicians 
and engineers. ... We can 
see no reason why the Oriental 
mind, turning from its absorp- 
tion in insoluble problems, 
should not betake itself ar- 
dently, thirstily, hungrily, to 
the research into nature which 
can never end, yet is always 
yielding results . . . upon 
which yet deeper inquiries can 
be based. If that happened— 
and Professor. Bose is at all 
events a living evidence that it 
can happen—that would be 
the greatest addition ever 
made to the sum of the 
mental force of mankind.”’ 

The prediction has been 
justified. Sir Jagadis Bose 
has been a daring adventurer 
on uncharted seas. Who but 
he would have left his brilliant 
electrical research to study the 
stresses of steel? Who but he 
would have thought of poison- 
ing metals in order to prove the 
similarity of response between 


- 
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and fainter, of Mee ack as it Photograph by the Keystone View. Company “Livi ng ” and * non-living 29 
bleeds to death. SIR JAGADIS CHANDER BOSE Who but he would have turned 
“‘Of course!’’ echoes the That a bar of iron can be fatigued, poisoned or stimulated, that a again from this field, disdain- 
writer, and tells how the Bag has a “heart,” ras can be iia aoage murdered “ peites: ing its spoil, to challenge the 
oc R —these are some of the scientific novelties demonstratec y the most eminent plant physiol- 

assemblage stared at the famous Bengalee biologist before learned societies. ogists on their own ground— 


spot of light that recorded 
this death-struggle.’’ And in 
sober language we are told that ‘‘a little bromid administered 
to the poor mimosa made it almost die, thyroid extract made it 
skittish, cobra venom produeed first a strange stimulus, then the 
death-pang.”’ All of which, we are assured, is recorded by an 
instrument ‘‘which magnifies so inconceivably that the pace of 
a snail would become eight times faster than a bullet.’”’ And 
the implications of this discovery? ‘‘Carrots can get drunk and 
write the scrawling story of their dissipation. Plants tell Sir 
Jagadis how they feel when he shocks them with a loud noise; 
fat ones feel it less than their more slender and sensitive sisters.”’ 
And the man himself? Scientist and mystic, we are to learn 
something of his dual nature: 


It was in 1896 that Sir Jagadis first made his mark. Lecturing 
before the Royal Society on electrical vibrations he drew a 
picture of man’s immersion in the multitudinous waves of an 
etheric sea. It was a prophetic speech. He imagined an unseen 
hand producing organ notes of varying vibrations :— 

‘as the ether note rises higher in pitch we shall for a brief 
moment perceive a sensation of warmth. As the note rises still 
higher, our eyes will begin to be affected, a red glimmer of light 
would be the first to make its appearance . . . the few colors we 
see are comprised within a single octave of vibration, from 400 


and with no mechanical equip- 
ment save what he could 
fashion for himself in Calcutta? Three times in thirty years he 
has astounded the world with the results of his researches, first 
in electricity, then in physies, then in physiology. 

Not only were machines lacking, but funds. He was a poor 
university professor and he would not profit by the valuable 
patent rights he might have acquired through his inventions. 
But money came to him in all sorts of ways. A friend left him a 
bequest, investments prospered, every penny he and his devoted 
wife could save went to his researches. The astonishing result 
is that Sir Jagadis has been able to give £100,000 to the crown 
of his life-work, the Bose Institute, where he now has twenty 
pupils in training to carry his torch down the years. 

More money is needed, and more will doubtless come, for the 
Institute is now famous all over the world. India has taken her 
place as a leader in research, restating in terms of science ‘that 
message proclaimed by my ancestors’’ (I quote Sir Jagadis) 
“‘on the banks of the Ganges thirty centuries ago—They who 
see the One, in all the changing manifoldness of this universe, 
unto them belongs eternal truth, unto none else, unto none else.”’ 

Of the man himself little has been written. The plants whose 
intimate drama he displays to the eerie ticking of an electric 
metronome are warrant enough for publicity, but he does not 
seek it. About his personality, little has appeared in England. 

I have heard Sir Jagadis Bose lecture, as did the writer of the 

Continued on page 50 
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SUCCESS 
through health 


So say these vigorous people who 
have banished dangerous ills and 
; found new life and energy through 
one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the whole 
system. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
Juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 
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And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. A-87 The Fleischmann Company, 701 
«7 Washington Street, New York. 


“T SUFFERED FROM CON- 
STIPATION. I had been an 
aviator for three years: Youcan 
imagine that it was a pretty 
hard life. The food generally 
was not of the best and was 
usually gulped down ina hurry. 
My face broke out in large 
blotches. Physics afforded but 
slight temporary relief and 
nothing seemed to help my face. 
My aunt had rd of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and 

been benefited by it. So I com- 
menced taking two cake 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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had no more trouble. Z 
cleared and my constipation y 
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A.Lronso Gom ZQUIERL y 
San Francisco, 


“T FELT TIRED AND LISTLESS. The study of 
“I HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH IN- fine and applied arts had been my hobby for several 
DIGESTION for several years and decided years and the creating of handmade fabrics neces- 
to add three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a sitated long hours at my loom. This close applica- 
day to my diet. In thirty days’ time my tion to my work resulted in a gi neral ate glare 
indigestion had practically disappeared and condition. But the daily eating of Fleischmann’s 
I had completely lost all my former sluggish Yeast worked marve ls for me. It toned up my en- 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the feeling. I recommend Yeast to anyone suf- tire system. I have returned to my wot -withires 
entire system—aids digestion—clears fering from indigestion.” ja bn ; 
the skin—banishes constipation. Epwarp C. Moore, Jr., Dallas, Texas Fiorence ATEN Ives, the 2nd, New York City 
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NEW —and the greatest watch ei 
value in Longines’ 60 years. 


le) ome their sixty years Longines have made many 
revolutionary contributions to the progress of 
fine watch making. And these new Longines Watches 
for women mark the beginning of a new era! For they 
combine with the Observatory Accuracy for which 
Longines is famous, amoderation in price previously 
unheard of for a fine, accurate woman’s watch. ~ The 
new Longines is truly a fitting tribute to their Sixtieth 
Anniversary! It is a gift of unique appeal to a woman. 
Si Sian ee re It means beauty—but more than beauty, for this in- 
animate possession almost. seems to live. The tiny 
mechanical heart that beats gives it a personality that 
becomes peculiarly dear to her. It comes close to her 
life, for by its faithful service she regulates and fills 
No. Bf ATE Oe i. her hours. Different is her feeling for her Longines 
OS he be tle than for her other fine jewelry. This could not be as 
ue true if a Longines itself were not true; for with all its 
beauty, it possesses a world-famous accuracy won in 
fields far more exacting than on the wrists of lovely 


cu women, 


‘No. 161—Platinum Iridium with 
, Diamonds, Onyx and Emeralds, $450 


Others $35 to $5000 
She " 


_ “FIRST” AT U. 8. NAVAL, NEUCHATEL, GENEVA AND KEW-TEDDINGTON OBSERVATORIES. 


- 


rs the severe tests given to 
watches in Government ob- 
servatories, Longines watches 
have proved themselves to be the 
most accurate watches made, and 
accuracy in a woman’s wrist 
watch is more precious because 
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no matter what the price, the ac- 
curacy is assured; assured by 
Government Observatory Off- 
cial records won by Longines in 
open competition with other fine- 
ly adjusted timepieces. A Lon- 
gines gives you Observatory 


mt) 


it is so difficult to attain. 
~y Here then are the 
new Longines Watches 
for ladies. For as low 
as $35 some models _ 
may be purchased. But ’ 


Accuracy and all the 
beauty that can be put 
into a watch. ~ Write 
for illustrated booklet 
and the name of near- 
=~ est Longines jeweler. 
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Established 1866 
CHICAGO . MONTREAL , 


NEW YORK . GENEVA 


Official Government Observatory Awards 
in Accuracy Contests 


U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C.—Since 1916 more 
Longines passed and were accepted than all other competing 
watches combined. The official watch for U.S. Naval Torpedo 
Boat Service. 


Neuchatel Observatory, Swiizerland—During 1924 and1925,21 
first prizes. Since 1905, 397 awards. 

Geneva Observatory, Switzerland—In 1925 Longines again re- 
ceived first prize of series, duplicating results of 1923 and 1924. 


Kew-Teddington Observatory, England—141 awards in Ac- 
curacy Contests since 1910 (1918 year’s record for the best per- 
formance). Since 1919 every Longines Watch submitted passed 
trial with mention “especially good.” 

Since 1878 highest awards at all International Exhibitions. 
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No. 162—Men’s 
Strap Watch—Gold 
Filled, $60. 18 kt. 
Solid Gold $100 


Others $25 to $500 


No. 163—Gold Filled, $45 
18 kt. Solid Gold, $100 


e Others $35 to $3500 
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“THERE—is a Real 
_Installation.”’ 
SER, ee men appre- 
ciate the intimate knowledge of 
system, the perfect regard for 
space value and the time and 
labor economies Globe-Wer- 


nicke Dealers are able to put 
into their installations. 


The Globe Wernicke Dealer is 
an Office Equipment Expert. 
At his command is, not only a 
product aged in efficiency— 
but a service born of actual 
contact with business problems 
for 45 years. Such a source of 
information has proven mighty 
valuable to GW _ equipment 
users. 


From steel uprights, built with 
the “276,000 trip” drawer 
slide, to cork-cushioned desk 
trays—there is no equipment 
more economic to buy nor eff 
cient to use. Almost everyone 
knows Globe-Wernicke value. 
Seeing is believing—phone your 
dealer for copy of “Checking 
Your Filing Costs”—or mail 
the coupon—today. 


GlobeWeenicke 


THIS 
COUPON 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dept. L10 


Gentlemen: 


How long should a good file last? 


Send 
Costs,” 


PRMD AM BSEOE RS NERA E OG ET IIE 


me a copy of “Checking Your Filing 
covering this and other information. 


by 
Ts range. — 


thirty centuries has blossomed into a 
scientific brain of an order which we can 


not quite duplicate in the West. We have 
the courage, the quickness, perhaps the i in- 
tuitive faculty, and among our best in- 
tellects the same ‘‘horse-power,” but we 
find in him a spiritual sense difficult to 
define, intangible yet evident, preeminently 
of the East: the quality out of which all 


| great faiths have grown. 


Sir Jagadis has the eyes of a poet and the 
hands of a craftsman. He dreams as a 


mystic and he experiments as a meticulous 


agnostic. He is a prince among physiolog- 
ical research workers, and a prophet of this 
age which has brought so many new powers 
to life. These are high words—but the 
fruitage of the life-work of Sir Jagadis Bose 
is too imposing in quality and volume to 
hesitate about using superlatives.  . 

His life, and the life of Lady Bose, who 
is an exemplar of the graces and wifely 
devotion of Indian womanhood, is entirely 
given to the Institute that bears his name. 
It is a threshold whence we may see visions 
of a future emancipated by science, as a 
worshiper in an Indian temple may see, 
from the glare and din without, the cool 
shadow of an inner shrine. Beyond that 
lie other shrines, other mysteries. If we 
in the West will help in the building of 
this temple our labor will be a thousand- 
fold repaid. 

To the fanes of India the devout bring 
offerings of white jasmine, symbols of the 
pure in heart. It is such a wreath that 
Sir Jagadis has laid upon the scientific 
altars of the West. 


HAS ARMY MULE PACKING BECOME 
A LOST ART? 
ECRETARY DAVIS, of the War De- 

partment, exprest regret recently that 
pack transportation is falling into desue- 
tude, and his lament inspires the New York 

Sun to remind us editorially that ‘‘the 

packers of the days of the frontier posts and 

of the period of settlement and develop- 
ment of the West, who could load a horse or 
mule to its full carrying capacity and see it 
through to the end of a rough journey with 
burden and beast in good condition, have 
not the same place in the service they 


onee held.”’ Moreover: 


Men of the type of that sergeant of the 
old Seventh Cavalry, to whom his young 
lieutenant paid the tribute, ‘He could load 
a grand piano mule-back that would eross 
the Black Hills without a serateh on either 
the instrument or the mule,’’ would find 
a somewhat reduced demand for their skill 
in the cavalry, and that their method of 
transportation is now one of the specialized 
branches of the Army. 

The. Army, however, is keeping a strong 
reminder of the days of Western transporta- 
tion in two of its artillery outfits. There are 
units of pack transport in the Fourth and 
the Twenty-fourth Field Artillery regiments 
that have contributed materially to the 
efficiency of the service. One of these regi- 
ments is stationed in the Canal Zone and 


untra! ere The feat in vee service i 
e sir Taga the aetna gf | that the pack-animal can carry it withou | 

discomfort, andremain in good trim through 
marches covering weeks or months. Sec- — 
retary Davis says the men have achieved — 


load a burden of from 225 to 240 pou: 


this by means of special training. 


Army packing has done something be- — 


sides decrease in amount. Its methods have 
changed. When the packer of the old West 


was asked if he could load stores for trans- | 
‘Yes; givemeenough 


port, he would reply, ‘ 
rope.” Enough would generally mean a 
few hundred yards of hemp. Saddles of 
new patterns have changed this. Officers of 
the pack-transportation service are con- 
stantly making improvements in these until 
now a carrier almost automatically fits the 
animal’s back, and straps and thongs bind 
the burden without much fussing. The old- 
time sergeant would scorn such substitutes 
for the diamond hitch, but the modern 
officer knows they are efficient. It is not 
alone the packers of the Army who attained 
in early Western days skill in their art; to 
them must be added most of the pioneers. 
The trapper could load his winter catch of 
skins on a burro’s back and earry it through 
to a boat-landing. The prospector could 
load without remonstrance from his beast 
of burden a grub stake that would last him 
for months in the wilderness. But many 
a “sourdough”? who mushed the Alaskan 
wild mourned that in his day packing was 
an art lost to his kind. 

Many causes have contributed to the 
passing of the pack transportation. Rail- 
roads came; after them roads and motor- 
trucks, and then, as the last straw, air- 
planes. The modern packer must know 
not only how to load a mule, but how to 
load an airplane, to pack it so well that, if 
necessity demands, it will earry supplies for 
a journey across the Arctic ice-fields or over 
the pole. But perhaps if any of the old- 
time sergeants or trappers were still alive 
they would tackle the job and go through 
with it as well as they did with their 
old tasks. 


PEARY’S DAUGHTER ON HEROES 


HE famous “Snow Baby,’’ Marie 
Peary Stafford, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Peary, sets a standard for biog- 
raphers to be honest instead of merely 
In reviewing a book on her 


life, im a 


laudatory. 
father’s recent International 
Book Review, she writes: 


Kew people, if any, are faultless, and 
even so, their lives would make very dull 
reading. It is this mistake, the tendency 
of a biographer to gloss over or to omit all 
things not highly ereditable to the man 
himself, that is the most prevalent. 

And this is only natural, as the biography 
is usually undertaken by one who has the 
liveliest admiration and devotion for the 
person whose life story he is to tell. It is 
what Macaulay refers to as ‘the disease 
of biographers’’; it is understandable, but 
none the less irritating, particularly if the 
man in question is contemporaneous, and 
there are those still living who knew him 
as a human being, and not as an idol or 
a god. 
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These three states repre- 
sent by themselves a 
great inland empire. 
Their total population 


is greater than that of 
Australia and New 
Zealand combined. 


To run the nation’s railroads - - 


involves almost as many people as live in the great 
states of lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin combined 


VER ONE MILLION seven 
@) hundred thousand employ- 
ees are required to operate the 
railroads of the United States. 


These employees together 
with their families constitute 
a community of over 7,000,000 
people—a number virtually 
equal to the combined popula- 
tion of three such large states 
as Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin—or of four such popu- 
lous cities as Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Cleveland. 


In performing its share of 
this transportation service, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad employs 
Over 200,000 persons. These to- 
gether with their families 


would constitute a community: 


larger than St. Louis, the sev- 
enth city in size in the United 
States. 


Over its 26,000 miles of track, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad car- 
Ti€S I40,000,000 passengers a 
year and hauls a quarter of a 
billion tons of freight. 

The Pennsylvania operates 
3800 passenger trains and from 
2500 to 3000 freight trains—a 
total average of 6700 trains a 
day—the largest railroad oper- 
ation in the United States. 


Years of training are necessary 
to qualify for service 
Virtually all the officials and 


the more highly skilled workers 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
have grown from youth to man- 
hood in its service. Many of 
them are the sons and grand- 
sons of men who worked with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
fore them. 


VER 88,000 of the employees have 

been with the road for ten years 
or more. Over 43,000 are veterans of 
over twenty-one years’ service. Of the 
200 senior officials of the road, prac- 
tically all, including the president 
and the vice-presidents, have risen 
from the ranks. 


The efforts of this vast body of 
loyal workers have been united in a 
common aim. And this has made 
possible the Pennsylvania’s success 
in Operation, 


EeNeNS Y EVANI A 
RAILROAD 


CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS, HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 
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“OLD-FASHIONED” MRS. PANKHURST ~ 


MMELINE PANKHURST, LEADER of the bitter 

fight to obtain equal rights for women in the British 

Isles, rises to rebuke the critics who complain that the 
women, whether of England or of America, have not made very 
much of the privileges they fought so hard to gain. She is getting 
along in years now, says H. C. Norris, writing from London to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, but lately she came out of her semi- 
retirement with the announcement that she would run for 
Parliament. When her announcement appeared in the press, she 
said, Lady Astor offered 
to give up her own seat 
in Parliament to the 
venerable suffrage leader, 
but Mrs. Pankhurst de- 
cided to accept no favors 
not won by herself. She 
is almost old-fashioned 
now, in some matters, 
says Mr. Norris, in spite 
of her enduring belief 
that “most emphatically 
woman suffrage has im- 
proved the world.’’ She 
objects to the modern 
abbreviated styles in 
women’s gowns, for one 
thing, and to too much 
rouge and lip-paint, for 
another. However, when 
her interviewer turned to 
the question of ‘‘ votes 
for women, ’”’ she objected 
only because the suffrage 
movement had not gone 
far enough. “If I am 
elected, one of the thing's 
for which I shall begin 


} 


gone on to greater lengths than she dreamed, to greater lengths in 


some respects than she cares to follow. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
that pioneer of feminine insurgents, has stood a little aside 
while the great rush of feminism to which she gave the starting 
thrust is still rushing toward a destination as yet unglimpsed. 
Mrs. Pankhurst, archtype of the emancipated woman, discovers 
that to-day she’s a sartorial conservative. Moreover, she’s glad 
of 16. 

Whatever has been said by her enemies against Mrs. Pank- 


hurst, two things have never been assailed: her integrity of | 


character and her fundamental common sense. Even the wildest 
deeds at the height of the suffrage warfare were prompted by a 
logic that Cabinet Ministers found irrefutable. Cabinet Min- 
isters told her that suf- 
frage would never be a 
live subject until it at- 
tracted attention. Very 
well, then. When Mrs. 
Pankhurst got through 
with it the question of 
whether women should 
vote had become such a 
live topic that no one 
talked about anything 
else. And the point at 
which she has now stopt 
while feminine emancipa- 
tion sweeps on is the one 
bit of solid ground on 
which a woman of com- 
mon sense ean find foot- 
hold. It is a bit of solid 
ground upon which 
many women will be 
glad to join Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. The more so 
since the halt has to do 
with taste in clothes 
rather than with polities. 

Mrs. Pankhurst would 
—and did—break govy- 
ernment office windows. 
She would pour acid into 
mail-boxes, heckle goy- 
ernment officials, chain 
herself to the iron grille 
in Parliament the longer 


work at once is for to eall out: ‘‘What 
” . about votes for women?” 

Wom aeuliiage, : phe SovetoneiView phoiaranh She would lead parades 
announced, explaining: MRS. PANKHURST FINDS SKIMPY SKIRTS “RIDICULOUS” obstruct traffic. and cther- 
Oh awe haven't Her hair remains unbobbed, her clear complexion is still “‘free of artificiality,’ and Wise drive police and 
achieved woman suf- she confesses that at present feminine freedom in dressing “‘is a little too complex.” Government frantie. In 
frage in England yet. short, she would—and 


It is only partial suf- 

frage. No Englishwoman can vote until she is thirty. Yet an 
English youth can vote when he is twenty-one. Legally, in 
England the woman of thirty has just attained the wisdom 
which the boy reached nine years earlier. How absurd to 
think a youth of twenty-one, in England or anywhere else, knows 
better how to vote than a girl of twenty-one. Why, everybody 
admits that a girl of twenty-one is usually years older in common 
sense than a boy of the same age. 

‘And while a female in England hasn’t legally enough intelli- 
gence to vote until she is thirty, yet legally she can consent to be 
married at the age of twelve! This is an old law which has never 
been changed, and one of which nobody takes advantage; yet 
tho a child of twelve can not marry without its parents’ consent, 
still the law is there and legally the thing is possible. 

‘‘Mueh legislation is necessary yet for women in England. 
Much is still necessary for women all over the world. We can not 
stop until women have absolutely equal rights with men,”’ 


3ut when it came to the rights that practically all modern 
women are exercising in the matter of choice of clothes and other 
personal adornment, Mrs. Pankhurst announced that she was 


old-fashioned and proud of it. Mr. Norris comments: 


Not so many years ago, to mention Emmeline Pankhurst was 
to mention an ‘“‘advanced’’ woman—a woman so advanced that 
it took other Englishwomen all their time to catch up with her, 
while the bewildered Government couldn’t even keep her in sight. 
She forged so far ahead of anything ever imagined in womanhood 
that Englishmen coined the word ‘‘suffragette’”’ 
activities. 

And now Mrs. Pankhurst, about to ‘‘stand’’ for Parliament, 
finds that the new freedom which she inaugurated for women has 


to deseribe her 


(a3 


she did—eonduet a civil 
war none the less bitter and real because it was conducted by 
women who stopt short only at bloodshed. 

But—Mrs. Pankhurst didn’t and she won’t wear a dress which 
ends at her knees. Nor smear her face with rouge and white- 
wash. Nor inearnadine her mouth with lipstick. Nor, in short, 
follow the styles of the present emancipated women. Except ata 
disereet distance. 


In any crowd of fashionable Englishwomen, you would pick 
But not, it 
On the contrary: 


Mrs. Pankhurst out immediately, says the writer. 


appears, as an ‘‘advaneed’’ woman. 

She would be the most quietly drest woman in the room. She 
would probably be the one woman whose hair was not bobbed. 
She would certainly be the only one whose clear complexion re= 
mained free of artificiality. And the odds are long that she 
would be the only woman gowned in absolutely good taste. 

For she is by no means dowdy, tho hopelessly behind the times 
in the matter of dress-lengths. The other day in the drawing- 
room of her sister’s London home she wore a black frock which 
was very smart without being at all extreme. It came a trifle 
more than midway to her ankles. Her gray hair, beautifully 
waved and coiffed, was crowned with a Spanish comb of econ- 
servative design. 

Tho it is more than a deeade since she retired from the front- 
page head-lines, she looks seareely a day older, in spite of hard 
work and severe illness. For seven years she has been away from 
Kngland, chiefly in Canada, where she has been teaching social 
hygiene under the auspices of a society affiliated with the Govern- 
ment. It will be remembered that when war broke out on the 
eve of the realization of her lifelong dream of woman suffrage, 
she immediately put aside the lesser for the greater emergency 


ymore’s personal « com- 
of the Wiledseehty 


‘he first modernly 
gineered .. . 
modernly designed 
car presented in 
The first to offer the 
most progressive en- 
gineering practices 
of Europe combined 
with new and greatly 
improved standards 
of American per- 


formance. 


Introduced early last 
year, it was only a 
matter of months 
until the Willys-Knight Great Six 
achieved first place in the fine car field. 


Sf. 7 7 


To the American owner, this distin- 
guished new-type automobile brings the 
same type of power-plant used in the 
most costly cars of Europe— Daimler- 
Knight of England, Minerva of Belgium, 
the German Mercedes, Panhard and 
Voisin of France... 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine — patented, 
protected, exclusive—which other manu- 
facturers would pay millions to get. 

An engine you'll never wear out . . . the 
only automobile engine in the world that 
actually improves with use... 


In this modern, extremely efficient motor 


WILLYS-KNIG 


MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
America’s foremost character actress 


Great Six, you have one 
of the great features re- 
sponsible for the sale of 
more than 38,000 of these superb Sixes 
in its first 18 months... 


A success-record never before equalled 
in the same length of time, we believe, 


by any luxury car. 

yf A 7 
With no carbon troubles ... no valves 
to grind... no 


springs to weak- 
en... the Willys- 
Knight Great Six 
cuts upkeep costs : 
in two... we € 
At the same time ah ; 
it completely 
wipes out the 
frequent and al- 


ways inconven- 


in smooth and silent ae with aes 


of the Willys-Knight 


een the quietest in c vee 
cats of its type or class, 


‘gains in power, gains i in ‘efficiency, gains 


‘gnile,.22 = * 


Thus you ed never | be disturbed Aone 
that weakness common to all less mod- 
etn cars—their tendency to become 
noisy, less powerful, less efficient after a 
few tens of thousands of miles. 


Leh 7 
Don’t fail to examine and 
drive this supet-powerful, ex- 
quisitely beautiful Willys- 
est opportunity. 


Me 


motor in the superbly-built 
Willys-Knight chassis has been sur- 


_ rounded with such luxury and elegance 
and comfort that leading engineers uni-. 


versally consider the famous Willys- 
Knight Great Six one of the world’s 
finest automobiles. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means less 
money down; smaller monthly payments; 
and the lowest credit - cost. 


Willys-Knight Great Six Touring 
$1750; Roadster $1850; 4-passenger 
Coupe $2195; 5-passenger Sedan 
$2295; 7-passenger Sedan $2495, 

f. o. b. factory. Prices 

and specifications sub- 

B.*.© ject to change without 

notice. 

“Willys-Overland, Inc., 

‘Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 

Overland Sales Co. 

Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


GHT Great SIX 


“with AN ENGINE YOULL NEVER WEAR OUT ”’ 


¢ 
j 


t i 


Knight Great Six at your earli- 


Its unique Knight sleeve-valve. 


WARMTH 
delivered by 
PIPELINE 


Do YOU KNOW that you can 
heat your home by lighting a pilot 
light in the Fall and turning it off 
again in the Spring! 

Your Gas Company offers you 
a heating service that is no more 
trouble than just that. Let them 
install an Ideal Gas Boiler in your 
home, 

There is no mrs no ashes, no 
fuel storage. Your fuel is delivered 
via pipeline, as you need it, and 
the operation of the heater is 
entirely automatic. 

Consult your gas company 
officials, Let them help make your 
home more comfortable through 
the new magic of gas—the clean, 
convenient way to better warmth 
and better health. 

Ask them to tell you more about 
Ideal Gas 'Boilers—or write to us 
for free illustrated booklet. 


At Ih 


IDEAL Gas Boilers 


Product of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


American Gas Products Corporation 
376 Lafayette St. Distributor New York City 


Sales offices in principal cities 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


hie a Continued 


and was one of the first to be accepted as an 


organizer of women for war work. Soon 
after the entry of the United States into 
the war, she made a tour of America for the 
purpose of aiding American women to 
organize for war-time service. 

Quick decisions are the Pankhurst 
specialty. That is why men have oc- 
casionally paid her the supreme tribute of 
declaring that she has ‘“‘a man’s mind.’ 
She didn’t hesitate about the war. And 
she didn’t hesitate the other afternoon when 
the question of modern dress came up. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Pankhurst and 
the whole struggle of women led by her 
toward greater freedom, it is doubtful 
whether emancipated dress would haye 
reached its present lengths, if these lengths 
are worth mentioning. Mrs. Pankhurst 
first inspired women to step right out, but 
she didn’t think they would step out 
sartorially quite so far. As she talked one 
noticed, by the way, that the room was 
pretty nearly unique among women’s 
drawing-rooms in London; it did not con- 
tain a cigaret. 

“Aren't they Yridiculous?”’ she said, 
referring to the knee-length frocks; ‘‘short 
skirts, whether the legs are graceful or not, 
and usually not! Short skirts and some- 
times bow-legs! So many of these younger 
and older women would be attractive in 
gowns of the right length; so many would 
be charming if they were not so heavily 
rouged. For the average woman nothing 
could be more unbecoming than the very 
short gown and the very red face. 

**Please don’t think I’m narrow-minded. 
I’m only old-fashioned. Old-fashioned 
enough to feel that there may be a wide 
difference between style and good taste. 
And you mustn’t suppose I dislike the 
present styles because I think they make 
women immoral or are the expression of an 
immoral tendency. 

“Hven the extremely short skirt and the 
too much lipstick are an expression of one 
of the finest things in human nature. 
They are a groping toward beauty. Tho 
sometimes’’—the characteristic twinkle 
lit her gray eyes—‘‘I wish we women 
would grope with better taste. 

“Kven before the war, women were 
quite steadily progressing toward complete 


| freedom. The changes in their . dress 


showed this, and at the moment I think 
the freedom in a dress sense is a little too 
complete. But this will readjust itself, 
Inartistic things give way to artistic in 
the long run, and while the post-war girl 
does and wears things that shock her 
grandmother, she is still just as sweet and 
moral and fine as the average girl has 
always been. I[ believe in women, you 
know. Completely.” 


As for the changes that women suffrage 


has brought, and may still bring to the 


| world, she comments that perhaps the 


| improvements have not attracted the 


notice they should have had, because 
nothing very spectacular has been done. 


She asserted, however, that: 


“A political observer readily sees the 


improvement. Since women in so many 
| parts of the world have won the vote, 
| there has been a great deal of quiet legis- 


lation affecting and benefiting women and 


children. This legislation has been brought. 
! about so unobtrusively that many people 


-|jample, been a decided cimprovestions 
‘women’s wages. “The vote has bro 


| commenting: 


| women ance Toe 


improvement in prisons, too; especially in 
prisons for women.’ oe ee 


She announced, says Mr. Norris, aa i 
when and if she got into Parliament, 8 
was going to do something about prison o 


“T know a good deal about them, frome 
the inside and from investigations. The 
prison for women at Sherburne, outside J 
Boston, Massachusetts, was a model 
institution. The same can not be said for — 
some of our English prisons, nor for some Sy 
of yours. The worst jail I ever saw was 
in the United States—out West, too. | 
Some one who wanted the prisoners to have: _ 
light and air had put each man into a — 
separate cell, but each cell was a cage of — 
iron bars and the whole block of cells was: 
inclosed in a similar cage. The men had. 
no privacy whatever, and what they gained 
in light and air they lost in self-respect. 

“Tf T am elected to Parliament, reforms 

concerning women and children will, of 
course, be one of my chief concerns. 
Prison reform, for women, and also for’ 
men, is one of the things I hope to help 
bring about. I was put into solitary 
confinement because in the exercise yard I 
spoke to my daughter; that is to say, I was 
locked into a solitary cell, tho I don’t mean 
it was a dark one. My daughter also was 
penalized beeause she waited for me to 
catch up with her as we marched round the 
yard. This seems a bit too harsh. Again, 
I was penalized because I refused to wash 
out my cell every day. A daily washing 
for the cell sounds all right, but it means 
that your cell is always damp. I would 
willingly sweep the floor every day, but 
not wash it. 

“What the world needs right now, and 
oné of the things it needs most, is sensible 
prisons—prisons conducted with more 
common sense and less red tape. In one 
American prison I saw a girl, arrested for 
the first time, put into a cell with two 
habitual offenders. That sort of thing 
simply breeds more erime. The whole 
world needs some wise person or some com- 
mittee of wise persons to take its prisons in 
hand, to adjust them and to put them on a 
common-sense basis. It should be borne 
in mind by this committee that imprison- 
ment itself is a terrible punishment for the 
average human being. You get ‘prison 
fever’ for the first few days. It’s a dread- 


| ful sensation when the door of your cell 


clangs shut. You feel as if the walls were 
closing in, and the mere knowledge that 
you are locked up and can not get out 
drives you almost to mental panic. Prison 
reform, as I said, is one of the things whieh 
woman suffrage is quietly bringing about. 
“Men complain from time to time that 
women don’t know how to use their 
political power now they’ve got it. Well, 
why should women know how to use it? 
Men have been trained in the use of it for 
centuries. Nobody has tried to teach 
women. I myself should like to see women 
better instructed politically. The news- 
papers devote columns daily to sports and 
finance. Why not a column once a week 
explaining legislation to women?’’ 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s candidacy for Parlia- 
ment has not been arranged yet. Under 


ithe English system the candidate need 


not be a resident of the district, and her 
desire is to find a “‘suitable” constituency, 


ryouriling 
that casts its 


THE NEXT BIG ADVANCE in the automobile industry is coming 
from the sky. No one can ignore its approaching shadow. 

For the development and the use by airplanes of the air- 
cooling principle pioneered and perfected by Franklin have now 
definitely passed the turning point. Today its'superiority in 
aviation is unquestioned and the total eclipse of water-cooling 
for aircraft engines is drawing near. 


Do You Know the Facts? 
Byrd conquered the North Pole with air-cooled motors. 
Cobham used them to span darkest—and hottest—Arfrica. 
~ Even the Govecnment has turned to air-cooling, 


The New Aviation Standard 
The U. S. Navy, on the authority. of Commander Wilson, 
is now concentrating its development on air-cooled engines. 


The Army is following suit. Many Liberty engines have 
already been converted to air-cooling. 

Nearly every new design in commercial planes has chosen 
the air-cooled engine, according to one of the country’s leading 
aircraft engine experts. 


All Over the World 

Six of the ten private contractors now operating the Govern- 
ment air-mail lines have chosen air-cooled planes. 

Abroad, it is the same story. The Jupiter air-cooled engine 
in particular is rapidly driving water-cooled airplane motors 
out of existence. 

But the greatest demonstration of air-cooling’s superiority is 
taking place about you—not above you. 
On land—not aloft. Not in airplanes, 


but in the New Franklin Car! SEDAN 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 


shadow on the ground 


Even More Valuable in Motor Cars 

In airplanes, the benefits of air-cooling are restricted to greater 
dependability, greater economy, and more power per pound of 
weight. But in the Franklin these benefits extend throughout 
the entire range of performance. vd 

Air-cooling saves worry, work and expense—that goes with- 
out saying. And it lets you take the worst hill without a 
stop—cross even a desert in any temperature—use your car 
without stint at any time. 

But that is only the beginning! The Franklin is a better car 
not because it is air-cooled, but because it can use air-cooled 
construction! 

Cutting out radiator and water cuts down weight. With 
no delicate radiator to protect, rigidity—foe to comfort—can 
be killed. Other good results follow in quick order—chief 
among them the remarkable Franklin non-skid transmission brake. 


Take the Ride of Your Life—Today! 
Get behind the wheel of the New Franklin, and see, feel and 
hear the difference that these principles make on the road. 
Experience the thrill of the New Franklin’s high power: a 
50% increase since 1920—the biggest of any American car. 
That is what has pushed Franklin’s 1926 sales even ahead 
of 1925—which was the most prosperous year in Franklin’s 
long history! 
That is what has produced an increase so far this year of 
50% in sales to former owners of water-cooled cars. 
A car is waiting to give this ride to you, at the nearest: 
Franklin showroom. See what air-cooling can do for you. 
And ask about special terms of payment. 


$2790 FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
F.0.B. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
FACTORY 


‘ is coy 


Princess Alix was democratic enough 


Pe ON GLIMPSES ~ 


laced German governess also gave 

a tl hs sanction, since the widow of a Preside 
of the United States was to attend as 
honorary chaperon. ; 
There, on the shore, stood Mary Todd — 
Lincoln, her full and flowing mourning — 


and to familiarize herself with it in advance. 
She spoke appreciatively of Lady Astor’s 
offer to give up her own seat in Parliament 


The Helpful 
Hand ofa 
‘Great Service 


At the Great Ports of the World 
—at the Railway Stations of Foreiga 
Cities—where assistance is needed most 
—the troubled traveler will always find 
—The Helpful Hand of a Great Service. 


Probably no other Personality, in all 
the world, is so well known to travelers, SO, 
welcome to travelers in doubt or in trou- 
ble, as these uniformed, service men of 
the American Express Company. Their 
fame is international. Familiar with the 
details of foreign customs, of dominating 
influence everywhere, their presence is a 
guarantee of intelligent, courteous as- 
sistance—endless in its variety, constant 
and efficient—wherever and whenever 
assistance is needed. 


Travelers in foreign lands everywhere 
are assured this Helpful Service to the 
fullest extent when they carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques insure you against the 


for her, and:commented: 


“Women, you know, do stand by other 
women beautifully, in spite of the old 
slander to the contrary. Women are not 
envious and petty. But the ideal thing is 
for a candidate to be acquainted with 
every one of his constituents, and to know 
all the needs of his constituency. Of 
course, I no longer belong to any political 
party; I gave up all party affiliations to 
work for suffrage. In fact, I hadn't 
thought of seeking a seat in Parliament, 
but my friends seemed to think it would be 
a fitting climax.” 


“TAD” LINCOLN AND THE CZARINA 


LIX was a happy little Princess when 
Tad Lincoln ‘‘tueked in’ the »rich 
Russian robes about her, and 
beautiful American girl, propelled her 
sledge round and round the lovely little 
lake.’ Tad Lincoln. and. Dr. W. P. 
Brown, son of the famous dentist to the 
German nobility, met as boys ina German 
school, and we learn from Wayne Whipple, 
writing in the New York World, that Dr. 


Brown related several interesting incidents 


in the childhood of the late [Empress 
Alexandra of Russia and President Lincoln’s 
younger son. Of whom we read: 


Tad Lincoln stayed in Frankfort for 
years while his mother was trying the baths 
and other advantages of the healing waters 
of the neighborhood. 

Tad used to come to our house, and 
soon met my sister Alice. As little Alix, 
one of the daughters of Princess Alice of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, used to come to see my 
sister, Tad became acquainted with her. 
The little Princess took a great liking to 
my friend, young Lincoln. It was just the 
adoration of alittle girlfor a big, manly boy, 
but Tad did not reciprocate it. 


with a) 


garments swathed in a long crape veil, | 


smiling as she superintended the happy 
maneuvers of all the young people. 

Once, as they skated toward the west, 
they saw Mrs. Lincoln gazing afar, wholly 
unconscious for the moment of their 
movements. The wind was blowing the 
dark veil about her head as she stood there, 


like the Cumean Sibyl, silhouetted. against 


the glowing sunset sky. 

The livid afterglow suggested an after- 
math of the recent tragedy in America, 
but no one then had the second sight to 
discern in that red and yellow sky the 
foregleams of a wider and fiercer tragedy 


than the Reign of Terror of the French — 


Revolution, with the downfall of imperial 
Russia in which little Alix, as Czarina 
Alexandra, with her husband and children 
would suffer in a destruction more cruel 
and ghastly than a massacre by the most 
savage tribe of American Indians. 


Too Late for the Job.—Cotnrry Po.ice- 
MAN (at scene of murder)—‘‘You can’t 
come in here.’’ 

Rerorter—‘But I’ve been sent to do 


| the murder.” 


“Well, 
been done. 


you’re too late; the murder’s 


"__The Humorist. 


Complimentary.—CustomMer—“I want 
to see something cheap in a silver hand- 
mirror.” 

TacTLESS SALESMAN—‘‘Certainly. Now 
just take a look at the one I have here, 
madam.’’— The Passing Show. 


Turning the Tables.—Guapys—‘I was 
in an awfully awkward fix yesterday.” 

May—‘‘How was that?” 

Guapyrs—‘I had to rescue Gerald from 
drowning while he was teaching me 
swim.’’— London Opinion. 


to 


You Can’t Miss Him.—The alleged erim- 


c 2 my 2 . r . * : rt: . 
loss or theft of the travel funds you invest I ho he thought much more of our | inal was seen last in W ilmington, Delaware, 
in them. They are safe and serviceable, Alice, he was too kind-hearted and chival- on August 13) 1926. He is 44 vears of age, 
convenient to carry, handy to use. rous to allow little Alix to see that he | 6 feet tall, and weights 1855 pounds, is 


For more than 35 years American 
travelers abroad have used these Cheques 


preferred an American dentist’s daughter 


to the Anglo-German Princess, who was 


tatooed, and travels in a Buick coupé— 


Pennsylvania paper. 


with confidence and satisfaction as destined to become the imperial consort of 
spendable coin in any country. To the Great White Czar of all the Russias. 
banker or merchant in foreign cities to But, of course, no one knew then that this | Queered the Ceremony.—Nrw Piuro- 
servant or guide in the most out-of-the- pretty, dark-eyed, solemn little girl would | era (to manager) —“ Bre! What kind of 


way places, their sky-blue color is known, 
their money value recognized. 


yet become the autoeratie Empress of the 


greatest despotism in Hurope. 


°E drew 
the cork 0’ that champagne so quiet there 


a waiter’s this you’ve given me? 


ee soe ; | remember that my sister invited the | wasn’t ’alf-a-dozen people in the room as 
they cost only 75c per $100 little Princess to her birthday party, to | noticed it!’— Punch. 
FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS which Tad came, bringing a huge orna- 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES mental German confection, which graced a a ae a 
@ the festal board in an ornamental way, Another Prometheus.—BERLIN. Aue 
American almost lke a bouquet. Little Alix eyed 31.—(A.P.)—Ernst Vierkoetter. ae pattie 
Tad’s gift admiringly, and I thought she | the English Channel, has been awarded the 


Express 


east an almost envious glance at my sister. 


plague of the great eagle by the national 


In the winter it was easier for Tad to | committee of physieal training.—Schenec- 
Iravelers entertain the little Princess without having tady paper 
to let her always beat at a game she 
ceouldn’t play very well. For Alix eouldn’t 


Cheques 


skate, and her royal mama forbade her Defectives.—‘‘Now, this is the home for 

trying to learn in a publie place. » Tad, | the old, the blind and the deaf,’’ said the 

ARS leet abla Duar Ae are pebipligesis when he invited our Alice to go skat ing ona | megaphone man on the rubberneck w agon. 
tour throuehiAmenican Express little shallow lake near the river there, “Ah, I see,’’ snorted the baseball fan 

Travel Department also suggested that they two offer to push | “a home for umpires.’’— Florida i 
—————— SOOO OOS oes Alix in a rather ornate Russian sleigh. | Union. j 


yi 


I’M STARTING the day right 
—with my jimmy-pipe and a 
load of Prince Albert. Bring 
on your work. Heap it up. We 
three are going to wade through 
it like a trick dog going through 
a paper hoop. Me and the 
pipe and Prince Albert—we can 
lick any job... like that! 

No fooling, Men, P. A. is a 
grand little pal. It knocks 
trouble out in the very first 
round. It smooths out the 
wrinkles and paints a beautiful 
sunburst on the darkest cloud. 
No wonder they call P. A. the 
National Joy Smoke! It sure is 
great tobacco. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


tobacco is like it! 


—no other 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Prince Albert is as cool and 
refreshing as the morning 
plunge. Sweet as a peach, sun- 
cooked on the tree. Fragrant 
as a bridal bouquet. I like the 
way it treats my tongue and 
throat too. Never a regret, 
never a protest, no matter how 


hard I hit it up. 


You may think you're all set 
on the matter of smokes. I 
want to say right here and now 
that unless you. have signed on 
with Prince Albert, you’ve been 
missing the treat of your young 
life. Get yourself a tidy red tin 
of this wonderful tobacco and 
see. That’s a tip! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound | 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
process. 


‘ 


‘THE MAN WHO BEAT BOBBY JONES 


cited shoulders, all in a moment, for, almost at the same time, 


E LEARNED GOLF IN HISOWN BACKYARD. His 
first drives and putts were practised when he was eight 
years’ old. As a schoolboy he laid out a miniature 
course within the purlieus of the parental house and lot, and 
‘‘spent many hours there when free from school.” At nine, he 
started as a eaddy at the 
Salt Lake City Country Club. 
At fifteen, he won the Utah 
State Championship. That 
was ten years ago. He has 
won it four times since. Four 
years ago he hung at his belt 
the Pacific Northwest champi- 
onship. On the side, he sells 
insurance in Los Angeles. Such 
is the tabloid history, as 
recorded by the Associated 
Press, of George Von Elm, 
conqueror of the beloved 
Bobby Jones, and new wearer 
of the American Amateur 
Championship crown. It was 
a bad week for champions. 
The totally unexpected de- 
thronement of Bobby Jones, 
“the perfect golfer” and public 
idol, coming on the heels of 
the downfall of ‘“‘big Bill’ 
Tilden, historic potentate of 
the tennis-court, left the 
sporting world in a chastened 
mood to reflect on the fleeting 
nature of athletic glory. The 
victory of little George Von 
Elm, in the final round for the 
amateur championship at the 
Baltusrol Golf Club in Short 
Hills, New Jersey, ‘‘before a 
feverish and unruly, golf- 
erazed mob of 15,000,’ was 
anything but a popular one. 
As deseribed by Peter Vischer 
in the New York World, ‘‘the 
match ended on the 
teenth green in the midst of an 


International Newsreel photograph 


BEHOLD THE NEW AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 


seven- 


” 


ominous silence. Such was the passionate loyalty of fan- 
dom to its idol that the gallery was emotionally unfit to appre- 
ciate the clean, fine golf played by the conqueror of the adored 
Bobby. 


manners, as might have been expected of such a consummate 


The defeated Atlantan set them an example of better 
sportsman. First, he is pictured “‘smoking a cigaret, but ap- 
parently quite calm,” as he ‘“‘watched his grim and tight-lipped 
little opponent from far-off Los Angeles sink a short putt for 
On top of which the ever-engaging Bobby ‘smiled 


” 


victory. 
warmly and extended his hand in congratulation; but Von Elm 
threw both arms around Jones and hugged him, as much in 
affection and respect for the great man he had beaten as in de- 
After which ‘Yon Elm’s 


pretty young wife worked her way through the crowd for his 


light at his own astounding feat.’ 
embrace.” At this artless appeal to domestic sentiment, the 
gallery appears to have awakened to a recollection of the courte- 
sies due to an honorable victor in a championship duel, for— 


The crowd cheered the new champion and lifted him to ex- 


This snapshot may give you a ‘“‘line’’ on the style of George Von Elm, 
conqueror of the ever popular Bobby Jones. 


»+ AND + ATHLET 


cries went up for ‘‘ Bobby, Bobby, Bobby.” 

But Bobby was already slipping away, escorted by the faithful 
Watts Gunn and other stedfast admirers. : 

‘‘He was too good for me,’”’ said Bobby honestly, and a mo- 
ment later, as he tramped down the long fairway to the eighteenth 
tee and the club-house, he 
added with an amused smile: 
“Napoleon returning from 
Moscow.” 

Jones’s summary was per- 
fectly right. Von Elm was too 
good for him yesterday. He 
won a fair and square victory, 
without a single lucky break. 
Von Elm deserved to win. - 

Yet Jones played well 
enough, so that against any 
golf less true and fine than 
Von Elm’s he would have 
achieved a distinction never 
before possible’ for a single 
sportsman—a _ three-jeweled 
crown, representing possession 
at one and the same time of 
three of the world’s major golf 
titles. Furthermore, he would 
have been the American ama- 
teur champion for the third 
successive year, something 
never yet attained, and he 
would have been the American 
amateur and open champion 
the same year, an honor which 
Chick Evans alone has won. 

But it was obviously not 


meant to be. Like Tilden, 
the greatest of the tennis- 


players, Jones, the greatest of 


the golfers, was apparently 
destined this year to go down 
in defeat. Jack Dempsey 
didn’t see the upset, but 


Glenna Collett did, and so did 
Robert. E. Harlow, and he 
promptly wired the news to 
the great professional whose 


manager he is, one Walter 
Hagen. 
Of the details of the en- 


counter—one that will go 


down in the gallant records of 
golf championship history: 


Jones was one up at the very first hole of the match. It was 
the only one he ever had, and it was short-lived. Von Elm 
squared the match at the second hole and never again allowed 
the champion to take the lead. Jones was fighting with his 
back to the wall most of the time. He was one down at the 
ninth, one down at the eighteenth, one down at the twenty- 
seventh. 

Yet, somehow, the crowd expected Jones to come through and 
win at any moment. Indeed, the crowd made so much of a 
point of this, that it was almost unsportsmanlike enough to help 
him do it. Four holes from home, when Von Elm made one of 
his very few mistakes of the day and took three putts, the crowd 
cheered wildly, men laughed excitedly and women giggled. People 
began to run crazily: toward the next fairway, bumping and 
jostling. 

This happened, mind you, not because a bloodthirsty mob 
wanted to see a champion ground in the dust. It happened 
because a worshiping crowd wanted to see a champion saved, 
because it wanted its idol inviolate. It was a touching tribute to 
3obby Jones, all the more so because George Von Elm is a 
gentleman, a rare golfer, and a truly worthy champion. 

On the first hole, Von Elm’s second shot, an attempt to reach 
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The most complete, compact, efficient and 
economical equipment thus far produced. 


Business is now thoroughly alive 
to the fact that a great variety of 
printed matter can be produced 
“at home’? on a printing Multi- 
graph better and for less money 
than it can be purchased outside. 
By “printed” matter we mean 
printed direct from printer’s types 
with printer’s ink—not any gela- 
tine, stencil, or aniline process. 
Form typewriting through a rib- 
bon can also be done on this ma- 
chine, but it is an entirely different 
and additional function. 


Ask us how this ma- 
chine is used in con- 
junction with another 
Multigraph product, 
the “‘Keyboard Com- 
potype.”’ 


MODEL 66 
matinee 


printing MULTIGRAPH 


Model 66 Printing Multigraph 
Among its features are: 1. Automatic Feed, capacity 5,000 to 6,000 


This new Multigraph is already 
making records of high-speed quan- 
tity production at great saving to 
its owners. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1804 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


sheets. 2. Electric Power Drive, equipped with automatic clutch 
that enables operator to turn machine by hand without drag of motor. 
3. Automatic Platen Release, preventing ‘printing when paper is not 
fed and automatically resetting platen for next impression. 4. Sta- 
tionary Counter with Set Back feature: not only counts sheets actually 
printed, but can be set back to any point. 5. Signature Device with 
Throw-off, imprinting signature only when paperis fed. 6. Mechanical 
Jogger, jogging paper in perfect stack for folding or another run. 


Write for This Book 


Describes the new Model 66 in 
detail. Also gives interesting data 
regarding quantity production 
and savings by well-known con- 
cerns. 

Write, on your letterhead, ad- 
dressing 1804 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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its four halts 
at sea 


le BUGLE sounds for dinner, your 
careful steward seats you and hands 
you the menu. And that’s the time to 
congratulate yourself that you chose a 
United States Lines ship. For you are 
about to enjoy the finest food and cook- 
ing on the North Atlantic, specially 
planned for the American taste and the 
heartiest appetite. Reserve your passage 
now on one of these ships. 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Swift, steady, beautiful — a luxurious home on the 
sea. First, second and Tourist third class to Plym- 
outh, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. LEVIATHAN 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 
world. First, second and Tourist third class to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on the North 
Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 


S. S. REPUBLIC 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship without first 
or second class distinctions to Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Get complete information from your local 
steamship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


45 BROADWAY (Gj 


Chart Rana 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 
S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK CITY 


$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
S.S.GEORGE ROOSEVELT 
WASHINGTON $145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 


$210 and up 


$140 and up 
TOURIST THIRD 


SECOND CLASS 


rom § 95~ Round 
Am Trip $170 up 
. depen ding 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$1497.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 


on ship 
$136.25 and 
and up destination. 


‘a twelve-footer into the eup. 


"SPORTS AND ee 
ae i 


f 


the green, 479 ay from the te, was 


hf trapt. Jones’s second was just off. the 
green, but he chip} 


| close to the 
got his accustomed _ virdie. 
hole and was ‘promptly one up. 

On the second hole, Jones laid Von Elm a 
dead stymie, and it seemed certain that 
Von Elm couldn’t possibly negotiate it. 
However, he changed his’ putter to a 
mashie, boldly set out to jump Jones’s ball 
and did it. The match was squared at 
once. 

The next two holes were halved in par 
figures, and then Von Elm slipt in another 
birdie. He did it with the two shots that 
really gave him victory all through the 
tournament, a bold and beautifully exe- 
cuted iron shot to the pin and keen putting. 
Von Elm was now up for the first time, 
and he never gave way to Jones. 


Nevertheless, we are told that Jones 
drew even several times. In fact, he did 
so at the sixth, when Von Elm sliced his 
drive and wasted a shot. But even this 
level was soon disrupted, says the World 
man, for— 


At the next hole, the seventh, Jones’s ball 
was trapt, and while he recovered neatly 
enough to get this par, Von Elm dropt a 
nice putt for a birdie. On the ninth, both 
were trapt and each had to be content to 
sacrifice a stroke. 

Von Elm had gone to the turn in par 
figures, Jones in 37, or one stroke over. 
Von Elm was one up. And so the match 
stood until the short twelfth, when Von 
Elm had to get around another stymie. 
Again he did it, putting himself two up. 

Jones was fighting hard now, and dropt 
a thirty-foot putt at the thirteenth for a 
birdie. But Von Elm came right back; 
taking advantage of a trapt approach 
by Jones, and won the fourteenth. The 
fifteenth was halved, and then Jones nearly 
got a hole-in-one at the short sixteenth, 
scoring a deuce easily. At the eighteenth, 
Jones had an eight-footer to halve the 
match, but he couldn’t land it. 

The start of the afternoon round found 
Jones once more catching up to his fleet 
little rival. Jones had a perfect drive, 
while Von Elm’s was hooked so badly that 
it lay close to a fence, where he couldn't 
get a full shot. Jones won the hole with 
a birdie and the match was again square. 

The next three holes were halved in par 
figures, Von Elm losing his chance for an- 
other bird on the*short fourth because of 
another stymie. He certainly wasn’t get- 
ting the breaks. What he got he earned, 
such as the bird on the fifth, when he dropt 
Again Von 
Klm was one up. 

The next four were halved in par figures, 
and they reached the turn with Von Elm 
one hole to the good, despite the fact that 
Jones had gone out in thirty-five strokes, 
one under par. They approached the last 


play the golf of his life to elbow Von Elm 
aside. Von Elm was keeping close guard 
over hislead. Von Elm won that tenth hole. 


in and | 
Jones won ‘the | 


| to show 


lap on the way home still full of fight. Jones 
seemed, if anything, the calmer of the two, 
more relaxed than Yon Elm. 
But it was Jones who gave way. On the 
tenth, his shot to the green veered to the | 
| left and his ball dropt into a trap. He 
| threw his club down disgustedly. He 
evidently knew that he would have to 


| all t 


“The. rites ad | twelfth roe Were” 
halved, ane ae ee. thirteenth Jones began | 
of the strain he was under. 
He sliced s diize: the ball landing i in water _ 
ina ditch. He came out to loud cheers, but 
the crowd could cheer only the shot and— 
not the result, for his ball slipt into a trap” 
short of the green. 

“His shot out went over the green Sat 
another trap. - He was lucky to get a five, 
but that did him no good at all, for Von 
Elm made dead sure of his four. 

Then came the fourteenth, where Bobby 
made his last stand. He was three down 
then, with only five holes left to play. Von’ 
Elm’s drive was short, but his second went 
on the green nicely. Jones played a nor- 
mal par and Von Elm took those three 
putts already mentioned, giving the huge 
crowd the tensest moment of the day. _ 

Everything Bobby did now was cheered, 
but it made no difference. Von Elm kept 
playing par golf and Bobby couldn’t get 
down any of the long putts for which he 
was straining. You can’t beat pars with 
pars and putts are never down till they drop 
out of sight, no matter how close they get. 


Of the attitude of the old and new cham- 
pions on the day after the tournament, we 
are told: 


Jones had the warmest praise for the new 
National champion and the highest admi- 
ration for his play. He made no bones 
about the fact that Von Elm played better 
golf than he did and deserved to win. 

‘“George played beautifully,’ said 
Bobby. ‘‘His drives were well hit and 
plenty long enough. Hisiron shots were 
great. His putting, which always seemed 
to be the most vulnerable part of his game, 
was fiendish. I’ve never seen George play 
so well. Every part of his game was ex- 
actly at the top, and that’s a very great 
tribute. 

“T just didn’t have it in me to beat 
the kind of golf George was playing. So I 
haven’t any complaint. I feel fine. I 
learned how to get used to those things.”’ 

Von Elm, the new champion, spent the 
day taking things easy. He had little to 
say concerning his victory, except admira- 
tion for the great golfer whom he had to 
deprive of victory. Obviously he was 
pleased, but what he said was something 
like this: 

“Tf you were in my shoes you wouldn’t 
know any more what to say than I do.” 

Von Eln is slight and quite blond, wiry, 
with a trim figure and a determined jaw. 
He hits crisply rather than easily and gives 
the impression that he has plenty of fight 
in him. He is twenty-five years old and is 
probably only approaching the height of 
his golfing powers. 

This spring Von Elm was a member of 
the Walker Cup team which made a sue- 
cessful invasion of Great Britain. Indeed, 
it was really Von Elm who saved the Walker 
Cup for this country, making a difficult 
putt in his mateh against Major C. O. 
Hazlett when a miss would have spelled 
defeat. 


New York that 
in a golf tournament can be 


It seems to the Sun 


“no surprize 


too great for a philosopher of the game 


and all golfers are philosophers—to ex- 
plain.’’ Specifieally: 


In the ease of 
defeat of 


the wholly 
“Bobby” 


unexpected 
Jones by George Von 


| Elm on Saturday in the national amateur 


championship, it will be pointed out that 
the victor was steadily improving his play 
hrough the week. He did rather badly 


P 


we 
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GOLDEN YEAR_ 
See for yourself what cAutumn means in the Golden State! 


NCE more across millions of fruitful acres the gold- 

en harvests of California gleam in the sunshine. 

They represent five hundred million dollars of new 

crop wealth from fertile soil, abundant irrigation and 
long months of blue skies. 

Here, in a word, is OPPORTUNITY. Practical, material op- 
portunity, in a land that has been ever-growing for three- 
quarters of acentury. A land that has gathered millions of 
people from other states and made them prosper until now 
their bank accounts are far larger, their automobiles 
more numerous, their standard of living as measured by tel- 
ephones and electrical home comforts, by schools and in- 
come tax returns, higher than America as a whole can boast. 


San Francisco, the Bay Cities, the palm-avenued towns 
and cities of coast and valleys, the comfortable farms and 
orderly orchards whose millions of acres stretch like an un- 
rolled map for nearly a thousand miles—all these form a 
picture of prosperity. This prosperity is for you as well, if 
you can succeed where you are and have at least the mod- 
erate competence necessary to establish yourself soundly 
anywhere. Come and see California for yourself. Your local 
railroad ticket agent can tell you about the low rate home- 
seekers’ tickets from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
points west; also about round trip fares from all points. 


Hundreds of thousands of people from other states tour- 
ed California’s famous highways this summer and visited 
the splendid mountains and beaches that form our year 


& & 


See ALL the Pacific Coast on your Western trip this year 
For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route your Western trip to in- 
cludea tour of the entire Pacific Coast, going one way and returning an- 
other. For full particulars of this great trip, its scenery and cities, address 
Pacific Coast Empire Association, 140 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


’round playgrounds. Thousands of them have stayed or are 
coming back. They’ve discovered— as you will—a new 
country of wider opportunity! 

Besides the five hundred million dollars that came this 
year from California’s agricultural crops, there is a five hun- 
dred million dollar manufacturing output yearly in San 
Francisco alone. Another eighty-seven million dollarscomes 
yearly from timber to the north and east of San Francisco 
Bay. Millions are being spent this year in the mountains 
tributary to San Francisco just to develop the new hydro- 
electric power required by growing industries and popula- 
tion. Oil and minerals from California’s underground treas- 
ure-vaults added last year four hundred thirty millions more 
to California’s annual yield of wealth. The port of San Fran- 
cisco, gateway to Hawaii and the Orient, cleared imports 
and exports valued at three hundred seventy million dol- 
lars—more than a million dollars per day—in 1925. And 
this is only part of the picture of California prosperity. 


California +» W here Life is Better 


Send now for “California—Where Life is Better.” You'll 
find much that is valuable to you in this 48-page illustrated 
booklet, sent on request. It is published by Californians 
Inc., anon-profit organization devoted to the sound upbuild- 
ing of the state. Write for it today. 


Headquarters SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET ROOM 5071 
Please send me California Where Lift is Better 
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“‘Fortify for 
Fire F ighting” 


i ag 46 i 


FIRE” 
EXTINGUISHER, 


- October 3rd to oth : 


Ri MEMBER the Gatae. 
National Fire Prevention 


Poo it by Ap Be the de- 
cision to play safe — work safe 
—live safe. Never “trust to 
luck’’—with Fire. 


Be one of those whose homes 
are protected — not by chance 
-by Fire Extinguishers. 


Be ready at all times to meet 
that unforeseen emergency. 


Improved Sirene Fire Ex- 


' tinguishers are ready at all 
times. They work quickly. 
They work surely. Women and 
children cen operate them with 
perfect ease and positive ac- 
curacy. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N., J. 


Caution: Use only Frene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 


Fire Extinguishers, 


age 


make 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


in the qualifying rounds, Anighite far down. 


in the successful thirty-two, no less than |° Lea 
Then | ios 


n strokes behind Mr. Jones. 
. Von Elm’s first match he could not. 


e ie “better than a 79, saving’ himself from |} 
‘defeat only on the nineteenth hole.. In his | 


second round of* ‘match play he was but 


little better, tho afterward he was con-— 


stantly, approaching’. the very peak of his 
game, which he attained and, held in his 
final struggle with Mr.. Jones... 

Thus it will be sagely argued” that Mr. 
Von Elm’ 's game was, fortunately for him, 


“coming” throughout the, whole six days. 


Tt can not be said that the game of Mr. 
Jones was “going,” for he played magnifi- 
cently day after day. Not even on Saturday 
did he lose skill or heart, tho he was in the 
trying position. of being unable to shake 
off an opponent whom he had twice pre- 
viously beaten with consummate ease, 
but who was now holding him stroke by 
stroke, or a trifle better. The last two 
rounds which Mr. Jones played, only one 
over par, were good enough to win the 
championship nine times out of ten, but 
this year it was not to be. Long in advance 
Mr. Von Elm had said with equal truth and 
magnanimity that, if anybody ever beat 
“Bobby” Jones, it would be because the 
world’s best golfer was not quite up to his 
game. He might have added that the 
victor would be something above his aver- 
age game, as Mr. Von Elm surely was on 
Friday and Saturday in order to win the 
championship so handsomely as he did. 


“First Tilden, then Bobby Jones,’’ com- 
ments the New York Herald Tribune on 
its editorial page. ‘‘ Never before were two 
such champions dethroned 
week.”? And we read on: 


in a single 


These revolutionary doings give a livelier 
aspect to tennis and golf by proving that 
the greatest players, in the general estima- 
tion, that either game has known are not 
invulnerable. 

Of the two reversals, the defeat of Jones 
by George Von Elm was, perhaps, the more 
signal achievement. Tilden had had a bad 
year, losing repeatedly in minor engage- 
ments, and losing to Lacoste’in the Davis 
Cup play before Cochet ended his long 
tenure of the amateur championship. The 
old Tilden will-be back next year, he 
promises. But Von Elm had the dishearten- 
ing task of battling with “the greatest 
golfer of all time” at the very pitch of his 
fame, a ruthless machine that had made 
mince-meat of him at their previous meet- 
ings. Any man who ean beat Bobby Jones 
at thirty-six holes, with a championship at 
stake, is a golfer of tho first order, with a 
full equipment of both skill and nerve. 


Von Elm has the shots and the courage. 


It appears that one-man supremacy in golf 
or in tennis must be subject to rude inter- 
ruption. The margin of superiority be- 
tween the best and the next best is nar- 
rower than the glamour of continued 
victories by a Tilden or a Jones would 
indicate. Von Elm’s great day at Bal- 
fusrol was by no means a streak of luck. 


The links do not often see as spirited an 
exhibition as he gave at Short Hills. 

Keen competition, with the result at 
least in doubt, is the life-of any game. The 
success of and his comrades at 
Forest has made tennis more than 
ever Golf is likewise indebted 
to George Von Elm for his iron play. 


Lacoste 
Hills 


exciting. 


i ‘PALESTINE e EGYPT 


ie 6th Cruise — 


: PPINERARY includes Madeira, 


uxury Cruise to the 


Meditenane p 


ert the: ‘famous “Rotterdam” 


ving New York Feb. 3, 1927 


fish standards of service and 
‘Management on board. 


70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 


naco, houtheart ton, ‘alt ne, t= 

Ee ce puoi i 
xcursions. opover cape. 

Number of guests sae 
American. Express Co Co. Agents | 
in charge of Shore Excursions. 


RESPAVATIGNS NOW: ecencaiia one mee 
HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LINE 
21-24 State Street 
New York . 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Ga., Mexico City, ‘Montreal, 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any author- 
ted Steamship Agent. 


<a 


BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


Turn Southward! Leave the paths 
trodden by crowding tourists. Strange 
lands are calling. Below the Equator 
romance and beauty await you. 


Modern, luxurious and fast 
21,000-ton steamers. sail 
fortnightly from New York. 


Fastest Time Finest Ships 


S. S. American Legion S. S. Pan America 
S. S. Southern Cross S$. S. Western World 


First, second, and third class accommo- 
dations available on all steamers, 


Send for Travel Suggestions. 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 Wall Street New York 


ASEMI-ANNUAL application of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains ... invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash 
off. A quality product that is be- 
ing welcomed by motorists ev ery- 
where. Regular 2-oz. size suf- 
ficient to lest life of yourcar. Price 
$1.00 at your dealers or sent post- 
paid direct. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CoO., Dept. D 
Memphis, Tenn. 
SE EIU SES TK EE ELEY 


LONG HOURS, Iate hours; much 
on the mind, rite on the menu! 
ENO’S Effervescent Salt helps to 
relieve the inner organs. A wise and 
conciliatory laxative; for over fifty 
years ENO has been a trusted friend. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75¢ 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 
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So the Pony Express 


could leave “Str. 


T the Pike’s Peak Livery Stable in ‘‘St. 
Joe,’’on those historic Saturday nights 
of 60 and ’61, waited an intrepid rider 

and an eager, quivering horse of the Pony Express. 
Waited for the mail train from the East— 
with a Lincoln proclamation, an order in the 
President’s handwriting, a state paper, news, 
important letters for the far West—the urgent 
communications of a feverish period. 


Minutes were precious. Now a change had 
come, saving many minutes. The train in, there 
was no wait whilethe mail was prepared. Horse 
and rider were off, from the train, to “‘the 
deadly desert... the sand storm, the mirage, 
the hell of thirst, the dangerous Indian tribes.”’ 


7 £ 7, 


For the pioneer Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad,which brought the mail toSt. Joseph, 
had conceived and put into service the first rail- 
way mail postoffice. Nowthe packets of letters 
and dispatches were made ready on the train— 
so the Pony Express could leave ‘‘St.Joc”’ on time! 


It was the origin of a great national service, 
the United States Railway Mail Post Office of 
today. But more than that, to the Burlington 
railroad, it was the birth of two sacred words. 


, 


4 : . 
Ontime! Whatis moreimportantin arailroad’s 
service? Railroad schedules regulate the very 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington has never been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


VPI eT 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


life of our cities today, says Harrington Emer- 
son, the efficiency engineer. Born of a need in 
"61, these two words mean even more on the 
Burlington today. They are carved deep in its 
purpose. See the result: 


Jor’ on time! 


For 355 days invone year a Burlington passenger 
train completed its run from Chicago to:Den- 
ver, 1,000 miles, on time. A world’s record! 

For months at a time the fast mail trains of 
the Burlington, which have carried the govern- 
ment mail from Chicago to Omaha for 42 years, 
have not been late by a single minute! 


7 (4 7 


An ‘‘ontime”’ system is back of the Burlington’s 
reputation as an “‘on time’’ road. Fifty thou- 
sand employes are firsd with the importance of 
it. Tracks and equipment are maintained at a 
standard to meet it. 


Take an example of the precision of this sys 
tem: Automatic speed recorders on Burlington 
passenger locomotives report to the manage- 
ment exactly the performance of each train over 
every mile. Prescribed speeds are checked. 
Thus is insured the uniform, comfortable and safe 
speed which travelers haye come to associate 
with Burlington trains. 


“ih Y 7 


Such a degree of perfection in train operation is 
possible on the Burlington. Seventy-five years 
of successful management have developed the 
fast road-beds, dependable equipment, and the 
quality of human skill that insure consistent 
“fon time’’ service. 


The Burlington Route 
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Everywhere West 
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You'll buy 


toilet seats 
only once— 


of you select 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


ARD rubber, moulded in one 
piece by the patented Evernu 
process, is the most durable mate- 
tial ever discovered for toilet seats. 


There is no paint, no varnish, no 
covering of any kind to wear off ‘and 
become unsightly. The pure black © 
tubber is simply buffed till it gleams. 
This fine appearance, so desirable in 
well appointed bathrooms, is with 
casual care, permanent. The smooth, 
seamless surface is easy'to keep clean. 
It can be sterilized with diluted alco- 
hol without damageto its fine appear- 
ance. It can not chip, crack, or warp. 
The hinge, made of white ‘metal or 
nickel plated brass, with no metal 
on top or bottom of the seat, holds 
like a vise. 


Architects realizing thatthe Evernu 
construction eliminates repairs and 
replacements, are specifying Evernu 
Hard Rubber Seats for the finest 
residences, hotels, apartments, hos- 
pitals, and business buildings. 


The new Bismarck Hotel, Chicago; 
Roosevelt Office Building, Los 
Angeles; J. C. Penny Building, New 
York; Camlin Residential Hotel, 
Seattle, are typical of recent Evernu 
installations. Public Schools of New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit 
and many other cities are equipped 
with Evernu Seats. 


If you are interested in selecting 
the original or replacement equip- 
ment for any building, write for the 
Evernu Booklet and a cross section 
of seat. It will be the means of say- 
ing you considerable money. There 
is a model for every type of bowl 
in ebony and mahogany, 


Your plumberal- 
so sells Never Split 
Wood Toilet Seats 
finished in oak, 
mahogany and 
genuine white 
“Duco.” These 
seats are the only 
seats made. with 
the famous bolted 
joint construction 
which makes split- 
ting and separa- 
: tion of joints im- 

possible. Never 
Split Wood Seats, like Evernu Hard Rubber 
Seats are sold only by plumbers. 


THE NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 
Evansville, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Founded 1905 
The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats inthe World 
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upon poor, 


| hand, 


| din sounding’ 


| may have a particularly happy effec 


OPPLING of idols always brings 
regret. When such a titanic figure 
as William T. Tilden 2d makes his exit 
from the stage of great affairs, there is 


a suspicion of tears behind the cheers for | 


the vanquisher.” 

Thus one of the editorial elegiasts of the 
fallen tennis champion injects a touch of 
emotion into the celebration of a historic 
event. Even in defeat, he adds, ‘Bill 
Tilden remains the greatest tennis player 
this generation has known’’; and we read 
on, in the Newark Evening News: 


American, lawn-tennis exalts three tre- 
mendous personalities—Richard D. Sears 
of Boston, champion seven successive 
years; our own William A. Larned of 
Summit, seven years the master of them 
all, but not consecutively, and Tilden. 
Sears reigned during a period when the 
game was nothing in its demands to what 
it is to-day. Tilden has maintained his 
supremacy during six years of a game so 
specialized and developed as to make it 
the life endeavor of the elect. 

Tilden’s eclipse was not unexpected. 
The injury to his leg slowed him up; during 
the season he had been beaten several 
times.. Besides, he had been led away into 
strange bypaths of writing, stage, and 
screen, not to his benefit. He tried to do 
too much. . He may come back; but the 
prospect is not fair. He is thirty-three 
years old, senility for champion athletes. 


A more cheerful view of the matter is 
taken by Mr. Heywood Broun, who thus 
carries on in his New York World column: 


‘“New champs for old!’’ has been the ery 
all through the week, and that seems ex- 
cellent to me. An athletic aristocracy had 
been set up, and now it’s down. I think 
it was a fine thing to have an all-French 
final in tennis. Surely America has won 
more cups than is good for any nation. 


| While it is true that Tilden stept, and 
| triumphed. 
| rush out to get an evening paper. 


indeed limped, down from his throne most 
gracefully, the general public has not al- 


. . . | 
ways accepted native triumphs with proper 


ease. Too often the eagle has screamed, 
and, tho in many respects an admirable 
bird, his voice is raucous. The Nordic 


nonsense has rested in some degree upon 
certain chance and passing superiorities 
of the Anglo-Saxon upon the playing field. 
I am not one who feels that as goes the 
tennis so goes the nation. Lacoste, Borotra, 
and Cochet can not quite be expected to 
eatch the falling frane upon their racquets 
and lob it back to normal. But 
taken a little out of a stream of American 
self-esteem which grew too swollen for 
anybody’s good. 

If this is not a self-satisfied nation, 
[ never saw Why do readers 
lone columnists and 
[t is 


then 
pick 
them 


one, 
flay 
the business of 


for egotism? 


| newspaper men to reflect life round about, 


and when one finds pride pointers on 6very 
the chances are that he himself will 
humble. When being’ 
upon all sides, he ean’t quite be 
to refrain from joining in the 
a few rat-tats upon his own 


not be horns are 
blown 


expected 


drum. 
That 


the current conquest is 
t upon 
our sporting psychology. I think it is 
fair that over in Franee they bleed 
» little less than we do in the pursuit of 


Some few complained that the 


to say 


sport. 


they have 


THE FALL OF “BIG BILL” TILDEN 


Freneh | 


these } 


final match at Forest Hills ovecne ( 
two remaining invaders was too cas al, 
and that the men who contended for the 
championship might have been brothers, 
or at the very least first cousins, putting up — 
a friendly exhibition for Aunt Agatha and 
a few other visiting relations. ; 

If this be true, so much the better. I’m 
afraid, tho, that it is not characteristic of 
all French tennis. Borotra and Cochet — 
assuredly played with as much grim de- 
termination as any one could ask when our 
stars went down. But even so, I imagine 
the French tradition of sport still remains 
a little less acid than our own. The hair 
shirt is less freely used in the business of | 
training. One may smile and smile and be- 
a champion. 


Contrasting the downfalls of Bill Tilden 
and Bobby Jones, Mr. Broun points out: 


The golf had no international flavor, 
and the general feeling seems to be that it 
was tragic for Bobby Jones to lose. He is 
admittedly the best golfer in all the world, 
and when he went down before Von Elm, 
form was upset. It is reasonable enough 
that this should disturb people. Form is 
the principle on which our lives are molded. 
If it snows in June, everybody is aghast 
because all his preparations have been for 
warmer weather. Our hope of safety in 
the world rests upon the preservation of 
the natural order. When a mountain 
has been well behaved for centuries, we 
build upon it and are much annoyed if 
upon some certain day it turns into a vol- 


eano. ‘Trains, elevators, and investments 
all commit us to the worship of the 
probable. 


In theology, many are emotionally de- 
voted to the miracles, but only because 
these are things past which we do not 
expect to have happen again. Nobody, 
I think, would like actually to live in a 
world of miracles. He would not know 
how to bet and plan his life. And among ~ 
the things generally accepted was the fact 
that in a golf match Bokby Jones always 
You didn’t even have to 
It was 
possible to slee p soundly until the morning, 
for the only thing presum 1ed to be in doubt 
was the margin of his victory. 

And now we find our faith unsound. 
Bobby is also mortal. Chance ean not be 
ruled out. The thing is important to me 
because I was just about to swear off poker 
Now I think I will not make this absolute. 
All life’s a ble. No one is permitted 
merely to sit back. 

‘Tilden,’ writes Fritz, greater 
in defeat than he ever was in victory, and 
it’s about time some of the sporting writers 


gam 


~ Was 


who have been guying him about his knee 
admitted their mistake 

‘It has been perfec tly oO through- 
Tilden’s play that he has been trying 
with every stroke and every trick at his 
command to Tilden has 
been trying to win from the middle of the 
and has persistently refused 
to run until he simply had to run or lose. 


by ious 
out 
legs. 


save his 


baseline, he 


Knowing that his leg wouldn’t stand up 
under strain for more than a set or two, 
Tilden deliberately tried to walk through 


those early matches, saving his legs for 
the last rounds. And the baseball writers 


who were sent out to report those matches 


poked fun at him for doing it. Accused 
him of playing to the grand stand. Pointed 
out that he could run when he had to. 


And at the end, when the champion, 
fusing to make any alibi, stated that 


re ew 
he 
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NOKOL automatic OIL ene 


FREE 


a new, impartial Guide 
to Oil Heat for Homes. 
Send Coupon. 


This tells you of a sensational 
discovery in home-heating 
comfort 


HIS is a brand-new factor 

—which intelligent men 
and women will consider in 
deciding how their homes are 
to be heated, future winters. 


about—except ' to revel in 
its comfort..And it is avail- 
able for small homes as well 
as large. Because NOKOL is 
one of the few automatic oil 
burners made in sizes 
to suit any home, to 
fit any good, present 
heating plant. 


Because of an important bet- 
terment, shrewd: Americans 
are now investing one-and-a- 
half million dollars, monthly, 
in new Silent NoKOL installa- 
tions. A record for this indus- 
try—just as NoKOL 
holds all records for 
number of homes 
heated and years of eel 
service: more than 
35,000 homes Noxkot-heated now and for periods up 
to nine years! 


Helpful book — 
FREE = ° 


There’s a new book 
you should have. 
Covers the whole subject of Oil Heat for Homes 
in an impartial, non-technical way. The coupon 
brings it. 


He can hear the clock tick—but cannot hear his new Silent Noxo. 


What it offers: 


Any home—large or small—can now have fully 
automatic oil heat. 


And we will also tell you where, in your own 
vicinity, to see the new Silent NoKot in actual 
operation. It can 
mean immensely in- 


Noise, hitherto unavoidable with such automatic 
heat, 7s now cut to the vanishing potnt. 


High efficiency of the past—which has_ established 
faarestt: known cost for automatic oil heat—s now 
actually increased. 


creased comfort, 
even better health, 
for your family! 


(There’s a Silent 
Nokotexhibit, now, 


Who Are They? 


Many of your neighbors: are 
Noxon owners; many nation- 
ally-known people: 

Cou. J. G. Vincent, Chief 
Packard Motor Co, 


engineer, 


. Epwarp S. Jorpan, maker, 


Jordan cars...VicrorWEsson, 
of Smith & Wesson firearms com- 
pany... AtFrep C. Fuuer, 
of famous Fuller Brush Co.... 
H. Eart Hoover, maker, 
Hoover Vacuum Sweepers. 
There are 35,000! 


And Noxotowners have usually paid less for their 


at the Philadelphia 
heat than hard-coal would have cost. 


Sesqul -Centennial: 
PALACE OF LIBERAL 
Arts, Group“D.”’) 


safest guide 


equipment. 


Such past performance is your 
to wise investment in oil heating 


| 6) The new ae 2 
There is not, never has been any oil burn- | 
e en Na Ab eID 
ing’ odor in or about any NOKOL -heated ss L Se e A) ld ds oe E: New oi, HEAT Guide 
home. Because NoKoL doesn’t have to | Aveentcan Noxon: Contpany, 
use low-grade, foul-smelling fuel—in ‘6 [21 N. Michigan, Chicago 
5 3 h | ‘ ellis men: Please tell me where to see the new Silent | 
order to provide low cost eat. a »KOL in this vicinity. Also send—free—new hook. l 
— Reg Co} S. Pat. Off. NUTT Os cnn ennncanncewsndscccscparennnsesoadussouneusanssnnusnnqe=sa094r6hneranseReana== seks 
There 1 1S; of a a ee dirt—no AUTOMATIC OIL HEATING FOR HOMES ss 
furnace work—with "Noxkow Meats y vires domestic oil burner listed by Under- Addre 
writers’ Laboratories; ¢ mae all leading | t | 
= e fety boards. Manufac eC uaran Gi eR OS ee A PTAC ane EA; 
It is, in short, heat you can forget  “"))”Aenicay Noxot Company, Chicas | SU rnes ony swor che ee z 
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REAL COFFEE 


Nig htcap/ 


Don’t d ny your- 
self th pleasure of 
coffe any longer. 
Or decline a second 
- cup because it’s late! Coffee can’t keep you 
awake if it is the kind without caffeine. 
Neither nerves, heart nor kidneys are in any 
way affected by this pure coffee — from which 
the caffeine has been extracted. And it is rea/ 
coffee, full-flavored and full-bodied; nothing 


missing but the caffeine. 
The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you 


settle the coffee question. At the grocer’s, or 
clip coupon now! 


gre acer ale sel cela ae eaelonea! sep ues 


KAFFEE HAG 


1504 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 


Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of real coffee; I en- 
| close 10 cents (dime or stamps). 


| Name..... 


Seems eee eneereeeereeeeesens 


Lasting Value 
with Oak Floors 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times overin pleasure 
to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 


Not expensive 


Different grades, all equally sound, will 
provide variety in appearance with maxi- 
mum economy. Lay Oak 
over old worn floors in | 
your present home, at 
slight expense. 


The # 
Story 


Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


AK FLOORING BUREAU. 


533 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


Pe eee eteancoeseacancetere 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


couldn’t attribute his defeat to his bad 
knee, the fools believed him. 

“All during those long rallies in the 
second and third sets, when Cochet was 
doing little more than keep the ball in 
play, Tilden repeatedly hit the ball with 
his feet parallel to the net, something 
Tilden never has done before. He always 
stept into his shots. One step would have 
brought him into position, and yet the 
champion didn’t make that step. Why? 
That wasn’t grand-standing, it -wasn’t 
temperament, it wasn’t any of the many 
things he has been accused of. It was 
Tilden, flat-footed on his base-line, trying 
to save his legs. It was Tilden, with mag- 
nificent head-work, mixing up under-spin 
with top-spin, long drive with clever trap 
shot, thinking at a furious rate, scheming 
to make the Frenchman run, scheming to 
make him miss. 

‘‘And in the last two sets, when Tilden, 
with his back against the wall, finally 
threw caution to the winds, we had a brief 
exhibition of tennis as only he can play it. 
Trailing at 4 to i in the last set, Tilden cut 
loose with everything he had, raced madly 
all over the court, pulled into a 6—5 lead, 
and then stopt, unable to do more. In the 
last three games he got only four points. 

“His failing strength in those games 
proved his point and justified his previous 
strategy. He knew just what he was doing 
all through those matches when he tried 
to save himself, and the sports writers 
didn’t. Let them admit it.’ 


Under the title, ‘Twilight of the Tennis 
Gods,” The World laments editorially: 


The other day in discussing the then ap- 
proaching tennis tournament at Forest 
Hills, we exprest the pious wish, 
best man win.” 
a lump in the throat. 
deed a twilight of the gods—our gods. 

One by one our kings, Tilden, Williams, 


and Johnston, fell before the triumphing | 


Frenchmen. Never again can any of these 
three expect to win the championship; for 


they are old, old as the late twenties, and | 


the courts are filled with youth whose fire 
is unabated. If ever there was a game in 
which ae must be served, it is tennis. 


Hats off—there they go, Tilden, Wil- | 
hams, AS Johnston. Already their out- 
lines blur a little. Soon, with a wave of 


the racket, they will pass into the legend | 


of the game. What gallant figures they 
have been! Year after year they have 
fended off defeat. Year after year they 
have beaten back the invader. As for 
Lacoste, Borotra, and Cochet, there is 
nothing but praise.  Borotra’s victory 
yesterday over Richards killed the last 
hope of American success. 

On the whole, it will be a healthy thing 
if the championship goes to France. Like | 
any other kind of head-gear, a erown m: vy 
be worn too long, 

How the three French visitors fought 
among themselves over the American 
Amateur championship, and how young 


René Lacoste carried off the prize by defeat- 
ing Jean Borotra—all thisis enshrined in the 
annals of international tennis. Of the final 
Charles E. 


New York World: 


drama, 
in the 


René Lacoste of Courhevoie 


“May the | 
To-day we repeat it with 
Thursday was in- 


: 
Parker writes | 


a suburb of | 
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Koh-I-Noor started 
with an ideal—the best 
pencils in the world, 
regardless of cost. The 
ideal has been scrupu- 
lously maintained. 
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And, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the high 
cost of making resulted 
in low cost of using, 
because of their out- 
lasting quality. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Ine, 
34 East 23rd St., New York 
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Study courses any day. Send for catalog. 
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s it well, René,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
1d so much time on the tennis-courts? 
1 are seventeen now, and I have glorious 
s for you. TI wish you to grow up inmy 
siness. None offers so much promise 
al France, and I would train you to 
yme my successor. ' 
here is much for you to learn, much 
_at you can learn before you are called, as 
all sons of the Republic, to serve with 
military, and now is the time, I believe, 
» start your apprenticeship. But how 
wall you do so—how shall you keep the 
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ame Lacoste an honored and respected), 
je—unless you put away your play-_ 


aebce? ?* 
ge black-haired. René listened atten- 
-yely. Between Lacoste pére and Lacoste 
Ts there was and ever has been a delightful 
slationship. The wishes of the elder al- 
-ays had been the law to René. Yet, on 
ais occasion, he was moved to take issue 
‘ith his sire. 

“Tf it is the honor and respect of our 
ame you have at heart,’’ said the boy, 
I believe my playthings, as you call them, 
vill serve to better purpose than a year or 
‘wo of application to business. 

“Did our name suffer,” René inquired, 
‘when you became the acknowledged 
owing champion of France? And would 
+ suffer if I were to become, as I intend 
ind firmly believe I will, the lawn-tennis 
champion not only of France but of the 
yorld?” 

Conviction was in the boy’s tones and 
M. Lacoste, his eyes kindling at memories 
ff his own athletic years and sparkling 
che brighter at the thought of world-wide 
‘ame for his son, accepted René’s state- 
nent as a promise and thereafter did all in 
his power to aid its fulfilment. 

To-day in the Courbevoie home a hun- 
jred handsome trophies smile back at each 
norning sun. René was quick to fulfil his 
prediction of winning the French champion- 
ship and other European titles. Last year 
he added still further to his fame by captur- 
ing the French title and then winning the 
Wimbledon championship, which stamps 
its possessor as the ranking player abroad. 

Last February the American Cup, 
emblematic of our national indoor cham- 
pionship, was placed by the side of the 
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In 4 hours | 


In three hours, you can change from coal to 


_ Kleen-Heet. 
To oil—the fuel of dependable supply! To amaz- . . 
ing cleanliness! To automatic, trouble-free heat! © =. 


To constant, even, healthful warmth!. .. 


Not for a moment need your house get cold. In. | 
three hours after the coal fire is drawn, Kleen- ~~ 


Heet will be functioning at full efficiency. 


For Kleen-Heet is built complete at the factory. It p 


requires no complicated installation. 


And Kleen-Heet is instantly efficient! An example. 
of the engineering superiority that has made Kleen- 
Heet so dominantly the choice of the well informed. |” 


A superiority revealed through six years of un- 
failing performance —in homes of every size—and 
in every type of heating plant. 


Whatever the size of your home, Kleen-Heet 

offers you the same care-free comfort! For 

descriptive literature and name of Kleen- 
Heet dealer in your community, write 


WINSLOW BOILER AND ENGINEERING CO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
New York City Office: 46 East 41st Street 
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LEEN-HEET 


The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 


The Late 
Enrico Caruso 
in a characteristic 

pose 


Eugene 
Feuchtinger, A. M, 


A post mortem of Caruso’s throat showed a 
superb development of his Hyo-Glossus muscle, 
attained, so he tells us in his own writings, by 
persistent effort, and without any guidance 
Srom the vorce teachers of his time. The sound- 
ness of Prof, Feuchtinger’s method of voice 
production was again substantiated. 

Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. Musician-Scien- 
tist, discovered the function of the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle in voice production, and gave to the 
world a method for developing vocal strength 
and beauty by strengthening this muscle by 
silent exercise, 


HETHER your voice is strong or weak, 

pleasant or unpleasant, melodious or | 

harsh, you can develop a good singing 
or speaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus Muscle 
is strengthened by correct training, 


A Lifetime of Scientific Research 


Prof. Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe—discovered the se- 
cret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He devoted 
years of his life to scientific research and 
finally perfected a system of voice training that 
will develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle by sim- 
ple, silent exercises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students | 


Since the Professor brought his discovery to 
America, orators, choir singers, club women, 
preachers and teachers—over 10,000 happy 
pupils have received this wonderful training. 


There is nothing complicated about the Pro- 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally adapted to | 
correspondence instruction. The exercises are 
silent. You can practice them in the privacy 
of yourown home. The results are positive. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will result in a 
vast improvement in your voice. You are to 
be the only judge. Take this training. Then 
if you are not fully satisfied with the improve- 
ment in your vocal powers, your entire tuition | 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


Valuable Book Now FREE 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send you 
FREE this valuable work on the Perfect Voice. 
Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do yourself 
a great and lasting good by studying it. It 
may be the first step in your career. Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon, 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue 
Studio 18-37 Chicago, II. 
SERRE BRE RARER RRR ERE RRR RRR eRe eee 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 18.37 Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, **Phy- 
sical Voice Culture.’’ I have put X opposite the subject 
that interests me most. I assume no obligation whatever. 
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other trophies, and now he goes home with 
the American turf court cup and a clear 
claim to the name of world’s champion, for 
in the course of the last eight days he has 
defeated ‘‘Big Bill” Tilden, six times 
winner of the American championship; 
Henri Cochet, who had succeeded him as 
the. French champion, and Jean Borotra, 
who, with Lacoste not a competitor, won 
the Wimbledon crown early this summer. 

The name of Lacoste, thanks to René, 
is an honored and respected one the world 
over, and there is a happy father in the 
family home at Rue Armand Sylvestre in 
Courbevoie. The little net-strung play- 
thing and the matchless stroking and 
strategy of the youthful René accomplished 
it. 

‘As a national championship final, how- 
ever, the match of yesterday was rather 
disappointing to the ‘gallery of 10,000 that 
filled the cement horseshoe at Forest Hills. 
They had expected Borotra, the bounding 
Basque of Biarritz, and the most colorful 
player now in the game, to make a brilliant 
fight. ; 

But Borotra, possibly owing to the taxing 
five-set matches by which he eliminated 
“Little Bill” Johnston and Vincent Rich- 
ards, was not equal to the task of whipping 
his nerveless adversary. Both in the first 
and in the third sets the Basque got out in 
front by breaking through Lacoste’s de- 
livery in each opening game. 

In the first set Borotra led at 3—1-and at 
4—2, and in the third at 1—0O and 2—1. 
But Lacoste, with never a quirk to his 
drooping features, never a hurried move- 
ment in his footwork or stroking, calmly 
proceeded to overhaul his rival and carry 
on to set victories. The winning drive 
which René began in the seventh’ game of 
the first set carried: without a break for ten 
straight games, enabling him to pull out the 
first set from 2—4 to 6—4, and go right on 
winning the second set at 6—0. 

The story of the match ean be readily 
read in the stroke analysis. Lacoste’s 
game is not a dynamic, point-scoring one. 
His service, while occasioning some difii- 
culty to the receiver, is not a severe ono. 

His volleying, while good when ho 
chooses to employ it, is seldom brought 
into play, for by choice he sticks pretty 
closely to the base-line. And yesterday 
his employment of the lob—usually a purely 
defensive stroke—was the best point- 
earning’ weapon in. his repertory. 

His however, did not 
through earned points. In the opening 
set only seven of his thirty-seven points 
came on placements. In 


success, come 


the second set 


only two of his twenty-four points were 
earned, and even in the third session of 
play, when fifteen placements were credited 
to him, his total earnings were only six of 
his thirty-six points, so that in virtually 
overwhelming the bounding Basque, cap- 
turing the American championship in 


straight sets, with the loss of only eight 
games, the sum and. total of René’s go-get- 
‘em shots was a mere fifteen. 

But while unable to pack away earned 
shots, he was remiss in making errors. His 
keen anticipation enabled him to get his 
racket on almost every ball that dropt in 
his court; his clever angling and his alter- 
nation of depth and pace kept his adversary 
much on the run or stroking from an un- 
wholesome and the combination 
was much too much for the early wearied 
Borotra. 
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Attractive and comfortable accommoda- 
tions are offered on the splendid steamers | 
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Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
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Mend Bric-a-brac 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 
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League headquarters, says ‘‘No! 
ean you call golf our favorite game? 
y me golf match that will attract 
to fifty thousand persons in one 
oon? No, sir, I don’t believe any 
me which requires so much time and 
oney on the part of those interested ever 
will become the national sport.” 
Going into the subject a little deeper, 
however, one finds many interesting facts. 
the first place, baseball seems to have 
‘eached its heights, and while there is no 
hought or suggestion from this writer that 
the great American sport”’ will suffer from 
condition of diminishing popularity, yet 
does not seem probable that anything 
new and sufficiently dramatic would occur 
to recruit any noticeable increase in its 
supporters beyond the normal increment in 
Keeping pace with the natural growth of 
population. 

In other words, baseball probably has 
reached its ‘‘saturation point,” to use a 
eontemporary business phrase, while that 
eondition of golf apparently is still far 
beyond the horizon. 

Assuming this to be a fact, just how 
close is golf pressing baseball for supremacy 
at the moment? 

The vastly different character of the two 
games makes a scientific comparison diffi- 
eult, if not impossible, but for practical 
purposes and for the sake of adding some 
interest and supplying some facts to the 
argument, a common basis of appraisal 
undoubtedly can be found acceptable. For 
instance, you might compare the capital 
investment in playing grounds, the amount 
of money spent annually in connection 
with each sport and the number of per- 
sons directly interested in the respective 
games. In the latter case, when applied to 
golf, it would include only the persons who 
actually play the game, while in baseball 
it would have to include not only con- 
testants—professional and amateur—but 
those who attend at least a few games each 
year. 

From the standpoint of capital invest- 
ment, we know that there are sixteen big- 
league baseball clubs where games are 
played nearly every day for approximately 
six months each year, and in addition there 
are a few other leagues where baseball 
games are played almost every day during 
the summer, and some where games are 
played two or three days a week. Then 
consideration must be given to the semi- 
professional clubs which play to smaller 
gatherings on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
to college baseball, for which very sub- 
stantial sums are spent annually. 

In the ease of golf, there are something 
like 4,000 courses in the United States. 
Assuredly a great many of these are small 
and inconsequential, but regardless of their 
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T’S GREAT to come home at the end of the day and 
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See the man. 
Is he buying a thumb brush? 
No, he is buying a tooth brush. 


Then why does he brush his 
thumb with it? 


How ofien has this botened 
to the tooth brush You buy ? 


NS tooth brushes by “rule of thumb” is as old 
as tooth brushes themselves. One after another 
the Thumb Brusher tries. He is a glutton for thumb- 
ing. He revels in it. The more, the merrier. Thumb! 
Thumb! Thumb! 


Trays of tooth brushes are his especial joy. But think 
you acarton will stop him? Not the true addict! Open 
the box, says he. Let's try it on the thumb. Another 
—and another—and another! 


Will the Thumb Brushers thumb the tooth brush 


‘you will ultimately buy? Probably—unless you use 


Dr. West’s—sealed against Thumb Brushers! 


Sterilized, sanitary, your Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is packed in a sealed glassine container. Inside the 
usual box. 


In the handy display cabinet on your druggist’s coun- 
ter are samples of every type of Dr. West’s. Put thereto 
be thumbed. They won’t go into anyone’s mouth. 


Look closely at the bristles — sturdy, upstanding, 
with long wear built in! See how this scientifically de- 
signed brush is sized and shaped to fit the mouth — 
to contact every curve and crevice. That is why it 
cleans inside, outside and between the teeth. And 
why zt polishes as it cleans. 


Yet for all its advantages, the adult’s size Dr. West’s 
costs you but 50 cents; the youth’s, 35 cents; the child’s, 
25 cents; the special gum massage brush, 75 cents. 
So little for so good a brush—and protection from 
Thumb Brushers! 


a 


‘THs HANDY CABINET on your 
dealer's counter will remind you 
to buy your new Dr. West's. It 
also enables others to examine 
Dr. West's tooth brushes without 
touching yours — sterilized and 
sealed against Thumb Brushers. 
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relative insignificance, every golf course 

laid out on ground which ean not be u 
for any other purpose, and its cari : 
charges, therefore, must be applied to golf. 

Consider the metropolitan district of 
New York. Of course, this area embraces 
the most valuable land in the country as a _ 
whole, but the comparison applies equally — 
well both to baseball and golf. In this 
section there are five leading baseball 
organizations, affiliated with the National, 
American and International Leagues, while 
there are also semiprofessional baseball 
teams almost without number playing week 
ends mostly. Here in this district there is — 
little doubt that golf, from the stand-point 
of capital investment, is far in the lead of 
baseball. 

Nearly 300 golf clubs are situated in this 
area, and, if only a third of them were the 
regulation eighteen-hole layouts, the land 
values alone would exceed $100,000,000, 
figuring the average price of land at 15 
cents a square foot, whereas a large per- 
centage of the links are located in suburban 
communities where adjacent home sites 
are selling at prices of from 50 to 75 cents a 
foot. 

As a matter of fact, recent estimates by 
recognized authorities place the property 
value of golf clubs in the so-called metro- 
politan district at figures ranging from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000. And this 
huge sum is merely for the physical equip- 
ment and does not include the annual dues 
of club members, necessary accessories of 
players, such as golf sticks, balls, clothing, 
ete. Certainly baseball can not boast of 
any such amount of money invested in the 
‘national pastime’ in and around New 
York City. 


The same ratio in this particular item of 
capital investment, continues Mr. Me- 
Grann, ‘‘ean be carried out to other leading 


cities.”’ and— 


Getting back to the New York area, it 
has been variously estimated that some- 
thing between $20,000,000 and $40,000,000 
is spent annually for golf-club dues, on 
purchases made around the club houses, 
at the caddy and professional shops, and 
for golfing apparel. In a recent estimate 
the money annually spent for these items 
was put at $35,000,000, and it did not 
include the money paid for ‘‘green fees”’ of 
guests visiting private clubs, which is 
known to be a very considerable part of 
the revenue of most elubs. 

Now for the sake of comparison let us 
look at some baseball figures. While the 
official attendance statistics are not avail- 
able, it is estimated that the New York 
baseball clubs will play to an average 
weekly attendance of about 70,000 per- 
sons, and that the Brooklyn team will 
attract 50,000 people a week. For twenty- 
six weeks this would give them a total 
attendance of approximately 1,470,000 
people, figuring the Brooklyn team at home 
about half of the time. Assuming that the 
average price paid for admission is about 
$1.25.0ur grand total for these clubs would 
be about $1,887,500, and by adding the 
sums collected by the loeal teams of the 
International League and the semipro- 
fessional teams of the district, the figures 
might run up to about $2,500,000. To 
these figures must be added the amounts 
spent by the clubs in salaries, upkeep and 


would not more than d 
figures, as the New York ‘clubs 
g at a profit. This would bring 
t spent annually on baseball in the 
ork district up to about $5,000,000 
with an estimated expenditure 
olf at $35,000, 000. 
w to take the third of our items of 
ison, that of the number of persons 
ed in the two sports. In the first 
it must be stated that an accurate 
sstimate of baseball’s actual followers can 
be as readily made as in golf, for the 
endance figures of baseball games do not 
ruly reflect the number of different in- 
fividuals who support the game; many 
| gee are almost daily visitors to the 
l parks. For comparative purposes, 
however, an adjustment in the ease of golf 
€an be made by taking the approximate 
_ of playing golfers and multiplying 
at figure by the number of games they 
ordinarily might play a year. 
_ As long as we started with the New York 
area for the other cases we might as well 
follow it up with our last comparison. We 
have figured that the attendance at the 
New York and Brooklyn baseball games 
will average about 1,470,000 persons and 
we can add to that the attendance at 
Jersey City and Newark and the semipro- 
fessional games, which should bring the 
total up to somewhere between 2,000,000 
and 2,500,000 people. It seems reasonably 
fair to eliminate from our consideration the 
number of schoolboys who play baseball, as 
it most likely would be found that just as 
many boys caddy at the various golf-links 
as there are boys among the baseball en- 
thusiasts, and all caddies can play golf— 
most of them better than their employers. 
There are approximately 300 golf clubs 
in the New York district, of which more 
than 100 are decidedly active. At least a 
third of the total boasts of 300 members 
each, while a few have a great many more, 
one claiming 1,800 and two or three 600 
each. Among the balance you probably 
would find from 50 to 200 members to the 
club. Added to these figures are the en- 
thusiasts who are not affiliated with any 
club and play on the public or semipublic 
courses. On this basis it has been reliably 
estimated that there are at least 150,000 
active golfers in the New York section 
alone who play at least ten games of golf a 
year, while many persons play a great deal 
more, which, on the basis of reckoning the 
attendance at the baseball games, would 
indicate an attendance on the golf-links of 
at least 1,500,000 annually in the New 
York area. 


So, in the matter of patrons, the writer 
concludes, baseball still has quite an edge 


on golf. Nevertheless— 


Admittedly golf has numerous advan- 
tages, and many of them are peculiar to 
golf itself. In the first place, golf virtually 
is an all-year game, anditis played with as 
much enthusiasm in the fall and winter, 
barring extreme and snowy weather, as in 
the best summer months. The game now 
is recognized as a recreative, healthful 
sport which promotes genial companionship 
and, above all other things, it provides a 
sporty competition which makes a sure 
appeal to the American character. And 
then, too, if need be, a single player can 
go out and have a round, while the best 
matches ordinarily are between two players. 

At the present time there does not appear 
to be any great and erying demand for 
more baseball. About the only time that 


| 
| 
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Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don’t let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 


Pyorrhea seizes 


FOUR out of FIVE 


Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 


But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and. 
gums twice a day with Forhan’'s. 

Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism orworse. 

If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 

If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 

Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This p sleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan’s 
at once. At all druggists’, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. Fothan Company, New York (=== 


FOR THE GUMS 


VEG Eien AN =a Over oPA ST Bees = IT “CHECK S=PYORRHEA 


in 'b finutegad ay 


Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Rattle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 


Masseur 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health. 
| Massage tones up the muscles 
and promotes vigorous blood 
circulation. The far-reaching 
effects of massage and vibra- 
tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
jexercise develops the entire 
| body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


| acclaimed the world’s most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build- 
er” daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book — “Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co, 


Room BA-316 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Fres Book “Keepinc Fir”"—Today. 
Name 
Address 2 
City. State.. 


, LT a a a a a a} 
Use Cuticura Soap 


And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 


a a a a a a 


Whatever Your Question 


—be it the pronunciation of Fascista, the 
spelling of a puzzling word, the location of 
Esthonia, the meaning of soviet, realtor, 
vitamin, etc., this Supreme Authority— 


/ ‘Webster’sNew — | 
| International Dictionary | 


¥ contains an accurate, final Lea 
answer, 407,000 Words. 2,700 
|} Pages. 6,000 Illustrations 
— Regular and India 
Paper Editions. Write 


fy) FREE Pocket Maps,ete 
§ per Literary Digest, 

G.&C. Merriam Co. 

: | Springfield, Mass, 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
Continued 


a 


the great parks of the country are crowded 
to capacity is during the world’s series. 
Of course, when two pennant contenders 
face each other there is apt to be, and 
usually is, a huge turnout of baseball fans, 
but on the whole the present facilities seem 
to be answering the demand fairly well. 
On the other hand, look at the golf-clubs 


of the country. Of the 4,000 in the United 
States it is a problem to obtain membership 


in almost any one situated near a big city, 
while even most of those in thé rural com- 
munities are in a comfortable position. 
The demand in golf to-day is for more golf- 
courses everywhere. All over the country 
new clubs are forming. This demand is so 
great that a very profitable business has 
sprung into being in the form of the semi- 
public links operated on the pay-as-you- 
play basis. So popular are these courses 
that in one town on Long Island there are 
five eighteen-hole layouts in a single group 
owned by-one organization, while similar 
arrangements are in prospect in many 
parts of the country. 

Golf no longer is the sport of the wealthy. 
There is hardly a city in the country of any 
size that does not have its golf-course, while 
Chicago and New York each has several 
where any one may play for a nominal day 
charge. The interest in the public golf- 
links was manifest only a few weeks ago 
when Buffalo was the scene of the National 
Public Links Championship. In that 
tournament 100 golfers from twenty-one 
cities in all parts of the United States con- 
tested for supreme honors among those 
who confine their golfing activities to the 
municipal links. 

In addition to the great number of 
“grown-ups” who annually are falling 
under the spell of the game, there is another 
influence which is responsible for adding 
tremendously to the annual increase in the 
game’s followers, and that is the number of 
caddies at the private clubs. These boys 
are continually swinging golf-sticks at 
imaginary objects and steadily are per- 
fecting their style. Eventually they get 
their opportunity to play around a course, 
and a large percentage of them develop 
into golfers of real ability. This caddying 
work is taking boys away from the base- 
ball lots of other days and is transferring 
their interest to golf, which many of them 
earry with them through hfe. 

So when you look into the various angles 
of the game of golf you ean readily under- 
stand why it has taken such a grip on the 
world, and more particularly account for 
its popularity in America. 


And so, all other things being equal, one 
ean only feel that, altho baseball still may 
be leading golf in popularity, if we give 
most weight in our comparisons to the 
number of persons interested in the respec- 
tive games, the time may not be far distant 
when the game of our own making will give 
way to the game of our adoption. 


Welcome Death.—‘‘Throw 


up your 
hands, ’'m going to shoot you.” 
‘What for?” 
“T always said if I ever met a man 


homelier than I, I’d Jill him.” 
“Am I homelier than you?”’ 
“You certainly are.”’ 
“Well ahead 

Kverybody’s Magazine. 


then, go and shoot.’’ 


Mobile € 


| 


Only $1.00 a pair for lovely 
chiffon hosiery fully guaran- 
teed. 24} inch pure silk leg, 44 
inch lisle garter hem. Ask your 
merchant for “Westcott Day- 
dream.” Westcott Hosiery 
Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


Coming South this Winter? 
STOP AT 


Obile 
ay labama 


Here you will find a mild Southern 
climate, and a cordial welcome. 


Here, too, you will find millions 
being spent in developments which 
will open new business opportunities 


for you. 


You will always be glad 
you stopped in Mobile. 


ce 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
‘Chare rs no Inherilance on State Jncome Tax in Disberme 
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DorROTHY Dix: HER BOOK 


Every-Day Help for Every-Day People 
By DoroTtny Dix 


In this book, just published, Dorothy Dix, 
“The Little Lady of New Orleans,” has a 
message of cheer, wit, and wisdom for the 
young, middle-aged, and old—for husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, sweethearts and lovers, 


And all she has to say out of her profound knowl- 
edge of life and human nature is pungent, sincere, 
and absolutely free from mushiness or sentimentality 
flavored by keen sympathy and broadminded toler- 


ance, 


pome 


typical Dorothy-Dixi 


“To Marry or Not to Marry,’ 11? 
‘How a Husband Likes to t e tir 
on the Old Folks,”’ The Mother-in w,’’ “When 
Your Children are Glad You Die,” ‘‘What Price 
Pleasure?’’ ‘How to Catch a Wife,” “* Why Divorce 
is Common,”’ ‘‘Lost Love,” ‘The Lucky Working 


Woman,”’ ‘‘Jealousy,”’ ‘‘ Trial Divorce.” 


This new volume contains the best thoughts the 


author has expressed in a life-time of ne wspaper 
writing and confidential correspondenee. 
A wonderfully interesting book! 


r2mo. Cloth. 60 Chapters. 360 Pages $2, ner: 
p2.I4, ) t-patd. 1¢ all Bookseller s, or From 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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‘ATHER | PED BY RADIO 
mn weather map has been pre- 
by the New York Weather ~ 
cooperation with the Radio 
of America, ‘the Independent 
Telegraph Company, and ship- 
of various flags in the North 
ic. Primarily the map was designed 
t Capt. René Fonck to select a 


sis now expected to serve a larger purpose 
‘by showing that it is practical to make 
in New York a daily chart of weather at 
-sea for the use of shipmasters. Says a 
writer in the New York Times: 


The records for an eighteen-year period 
-show an average of fourteen Atlantic 
sstorms a month in August. Half of these 
‘storms originate at sea. It is estimated 

that daily reports from thirty vessels 
will be sufficient to make a satisfactory 
chart. 

Much depends upon the accuracy of 
the reports from shipmasters. To this end 
Capt. Jack Irving is canvassing ship- 
masters as they come to port. They are 
asked to give twice daily barometric read- 
ings, wind direction and force, the general 
state of the weather, and time of observa- 
tion. With this information in hand the 
forecasters expect to make a complete 
daily picture of North Atlantic weather. 


~ Some years ago, we are told, Maj. E- H. 
Bowie of the U. S. Weather Bureau demon- 
strated the practicability of ocean weather 
maps. Later the Weather Bureau asked 
the Shipping Board if it would permit 
meteorologists aboard its vessels. The 
Shipping Board consented, but the Bureau 
of the Budget declined to approve an 
appropriation for the purpose, and the 
matter was dropt. To quote further: 


At the present time the Weather Bureau 
broadcasts daily weather information to 
shipping, and in return receives a large 
number of meterorological reports from 
shipmasters. Reports from British ships 
are transmitted in code figures, and are so 
keyed and checked as to make error almost 
impossible. The reports are considered of 
high scientific value, and might readily be 
used for an ocean weather map. 

Recently there was a good illustration 
of the importance of the ocean weather 
service. On July 22 a West Indian hurri- 
cane developed off Martinique. An ad- 
visory warning was immediately broad- 
cast. The Weather Bureau was on the heels 
of the hurricane and kept shipping advised. 
There was a critical period when the storm 
swept Nassau. Would it go to Florida or 
turn up. the coast and play havoe in the 
ship lanes? As a fact, the storm went to 
Florida and made plenty of trouble. Re- 
ports from southbound steamers indicated 
that most of them had heeded the various 
warnings and changed courses as their 
masters determined. 

As arule, a storm with real power behind 
it takes three or four days to cross the 
Atlantic. It is the storm originating in the 
Atlantic that holds the most threat for an 
overseas airplane, and this is where the 
ocean weather map comes into the picture. 
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masse’ University Courses at Home 


Perhaps this is the opportunity you have 
been waiting for. Columbia University 
now offers to serve men and women who 
must obtain their collegiate instruction, 
either entirely or in part, in their homes. 


ia University 


Home Study Courses 


You need no longer deny yourself the advantages of college education 
just because residence study is impossible. At your own convenience, in your 
spare time at home, you may now take up the study of the subjects you feel 
you need to acquire a wider culture or greater business or professional effec- 
tiveness, for Columbia University’s educational work has been extended to 
those who find it necessary, or preferable, to study at home. 


These courses are just what their name indicates— Columbia University 
courses are carefully and scientifically adapted for the use of those who, through 
preference or necessity, plan to study at home. 


A Partial List of 
Home Study Courses 


ACCOUNTING MARKETING 
ASTRONOMY BANKING 
BOOKKEEPING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
COMPOSITION :— 
Dramatic Elementary English 
English, Fundamentals of 
French Italian 
Latin Prose Lyric Poetry 
Spanish 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
DRAFTING FINANCE 
ECONOMICS HISTORY 
DRAMA ART GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH ITALIAN FRENCH 
LITERATURE-— 
American 
Classical Comparative 
Current English 
French Greek 
Italian Juvenile 
Latin Spanish 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY PHYSICS 
PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
SPEECH COMPOSITION 
ee 
High School and College 
Preparatory courses are in- 
cluded in the Home Study 
Curriculum. Special bulletin 
on request. 


Biblical 


All of the Home Study Courses 
are not included above. If the 
subject in which you are interest- 
ed is not listed, mention it when 
writing. 


Conducted by Members of 
The University Teaching Staff 


The courses are conducted by members of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff who give to each home student, by 
mail, attention that is just as personal and complete as 
that given to the Student on the campus, adjusting the 
material to the individual needs of each student, correcting 
his papers, offering detailed comment and special help 
throughout the course. While the University does not 
contend that home study is as desirable for certain pur- 
poses as classroom work, it recognizes that the student 
who can not easily adapt himself to the mechanical pre- 
cision of classroom work often does better when he can 
work out his problems quietly alone. For many, also, the 
possibility of adjusting study hours to other demands on 
time and energy is a distinct advantage offered under home 
study conditions, 


Write to the University for full information 


You will want to know more about 
the scope and conduct of Columbia’s 
Home Study Courses, convenient fee 
payments, etc. The University is prepared 
to send full information on request, Use 
the coupon below. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
needs and interests it will enable the 
instructors to offer helpful suggestions, 


pana nenecamenes MAIL THIS COUPON ~------------ 


Columbia University, 


ested in the following subject: 


University Extension—Home Study Dept., NewYork, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia Uni- 
versity Home Study Courses and their conduct. I am inter- 


Name_ 


Occupation 


Street and Number 


- PHILADELPHIA’S UNIVERSAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM — 


NE OF THE MOST COMPLETE transportation 
systems in the world—a coordinated system that in- 
cludes surface cars, subways, elevated lines, city taxi- 

cabs, interstate buses, and airplanes—is in Philadelphia. Ten 
or fifteen years ago, writes Clayton B. Trost in Business (Detroit), 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company was anything but a 
paying proposition; to-day P. R. T., as it is generally known, is 
a dividend-paying utility. With its subsidiary companies, it is 
under Mitten Management, at whose head is T. E. Mitten. It 
has grown from a street-car company to a 
transportation concern, covering. virtually 
the entire field of transportation within the 
third largest city in the United States, and 
providing interurban bus service between 
Philadelphia and New York City, Wilming- 
ton, Valley Forge, Washington, and Atlantic 
City. Finally, P. R. T. airplanes, capable 
of carrying ten passengers, fly daily be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington, and 
the extension of this service to Norfolk has 
been announced. And the city of Philadel- 
phia shares with the stockholders equally 
in all net earnings properly distributed as 
dividends over and beyond a return of 6 
per cent. a year! According to Mr. Trost: 


The significant thing is the fact that 
Mitten Management, or P. R. T., has ven- 
tured into fields that heretofore have been 
regarded in many quarters as entirely out- 
side the province of trolley companies. To 
protect its earnings and to transport Phila- 
delphians most efficiently, P. R. T. is an- 
ticipating and forestalling competition by 
widening its own activities and creating 
what is, in effect, a monopoly—a monopoly 
in which the city of Philadelphia is a partner 
and a potential owner, under a plan which 
will enable the city, by 1957, to buy outright 
all P. R. T. properties. 

The city, years ago, definitely committed 
itself to a rapid-transit program. It built 
elevated lines, it built subways, and a new subway under Broad 
Street—a $100,000,000 project—is nearing completion. All these 
city-built rapid-transit units now are a part of the P. R. T. 
system. The company has relieved the city of tremendous 
burdens in operating expenses. 

Having coordinated the subways, the elevated lines and -the 
surface lines into one general system, the management of the 
company turned its attention to the motor-bus. At that time— 
in 1923—buses already were making serious inroads, in many 
cities, upon the earnings of street-cars. There were well-organ- 
ized bus companies, and fly-by-night companies, but almost 
everywhere the buses, instead of being owned by traction com- 
panies, were competitors. 

In 1923, Mitten Management, as the controlling operator of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, stept cautiously 
into the business of operating motor-buses, and established one 
experimental line. Now there are fifteen P. R. T. bus lines in 
the city, and some 200 buses; and these conveyances, too, are 
operated as a part of the whole system. The bus rider ean 
transfer from a bus to a subway, elevated or surface ear. 

The experimental bus line was successful, and plans then 
were made more permanent. 


of Directors 


With the establishment of bus lines, therefore, explains Mr. 
Soci PA AR» be 


revenue that otherwise would have been lost. 


management diverted to its entire system 


But, we read on: 

There still was another form of transportation that made 
serious inroads on traction revenues, particularly on short hauls 
—the taxicab. And early this year, with its new bus lines 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSIT KING 


T. E. Mitten, chairman of the Board 


of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 


functioning smoothly and in harmony with the remainder of 
the system, P. R. T. management turned its attention toward 
the taxi. 

The management has watched with interest the increasing 
competition of taxicabs with trolley lines. P. R. T. officials have 
come to realize that the tastes of their patrons, in transportation 
as well as in the home, are tending toward greater luxury, 
greater comfort. The first rule of business, any business, is to 
please the customer, to give him what he wants. With a large 
proportion of the public seeking greater comfort, therefore, it 
was up to P. R. T. to provide that comfort or lose considerable 
revenue. Buses satisfied a portion of the 
public that wanted to ‘‘ride on rubber,”’ but 
there remains a tremendous number of per- 
sons who, for comparatively short distances, 
will jump into a taxicab, willing to pay 
more for the sake of greater comfort, pri- 
vacy, and speed. Most of these persons, 
too, in earlier years were consistent patrons 
of the street-cars; fifty or seventy-five cents 
in those days was held in higher regard. 

Taxicabs in Philadelphia earned, during 
1925, almost $8,000,000. It is estimated 
that for 1926 P. R. T. surface and high- 
speed earnings will reach $48,000,000, and 
the earnings of the motor-bus may reach 
$2,000,000. But taxicabs, due partly to the 
Sesquicentennial, are expected to earn more 
than $10,000,000. 


These potential earnings were not over- 
looked by Mitten Management. Last June 
the capital stock of the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was purchased. The 
purchase included the entire resources of the 
company—1,100 taxicabs, garages, and all 
equipment. Continues the writerin Business: 


Thus Mitten Management has diverted to 
P. R. T. a second source of revenue, which 
will go into a common pot and offset, to a 
great extent, the losses suffered through the 
operation of certain unprofitable subway, 
elevated, and surface lines, and their fre- 
quent extensions. And P. R. T., therefore, 
is expected to give better service through- 
out its system. 

P. R. T., then, covers to-day virtually the entire field of 
public transportation. Interstate bus service was started by 
Mitten Management in the spring of 1925, and these interstate 
lines, too, are coordinated with the local system. The interstate 
buses are big, roomy, and equipped with every luxury known to 
modern commercial motor-car transportation. 

It would seem, after a review of these activities—which make 
of the P. R. T. not a traction company, but a transportation 
company—that the chain is ecomplete—surface cars, elevated 
lines, subways, buses and, finally, the taxicabs. 


A virtual monopoly of surface and subway transportation, 
with the city sharing in the proceeds, had been obtained, but 
there yet remained the air. So, writes Mr. Trost: 

Last July there was established a service that in the publie- 
utility field is unique and radical—passenger air service between 
Philadelphia and Washington. Last July the first P. R. T. 
planes left Philadelphia on a regular daily schedule that is 
intended to continue throughout the period of the Sesqui- 
centennial. 

Mr. Mitten conceived the plan of a Philadelphia-W ashing ton 
air line during a recent trip to Europe. 

[Le observed on the flying fields of Kurope that a great number 
of business men use the air service regularly, and that so excellent 
has been the safety record of these air lines that elderly women, 
once too timid to venture into a fast automobile, now take keen 
pleasure in skimming through the clouds. For the new P. R. T. 
air lines Mitten selected three-engine Fokker monoplanes, each 
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FORMA 
BONDS 


are secured by profit- | 
earning land—ever the \ 
foundation of America’s \ 
prosperity. y 


Zergheripngeer ao ate ema teen 


Where 


A Whole City is Built 
Upon a Single Lot.. 


In the downtown district of 
Chicago each giant struc- 
ture has from 1,000 to 5,000 
“daytime residents.’’ Bonds 
- secured by such profit-earn- 
. ing buildings need no words 


How You Can 
Profit by the Irresistible Growth 


ny own and offer such bonds. 


of America’s Greatest Cities 


As populations mount by tens of 
thousands in the great “key” cities of 
America, are you profiting? 


Do you gain as each foot of land 
in the favored, established districts 
yields greater income—grows steadily, 
surely in value? 


How can you profit? 


The answer: Secure good wages 
for your dollars from FORMAN FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, yielding 62 and 
6%, and backed by money-earning 
land and modern buildings located in 
the favored, established, and con- 
centrated sections of New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland and other great, 
growing Cities. 


For example, it is a mathematical 
certainty that $10,000 invested today in 
FORMAN FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
with the interest promptly invested 
in like securities, will amount to 
$18,771.72 in 1936.... a profit,” in 
the sense of money made on the in- 
vestment, of nearly $9,000 in10 years’ 
time. Each $1,000 similarly invested 
and reinvested will show a like increase. 


You have, moreover, strong security 
that steadily increases in value. In 
Chicago, for instance, each of 100,000 
new permanentresidents whocrowd 
into the city every year adds directly 
to the value of the solid security 
underlying FORMAN ISSUES—choice 
properties in the “Loop,” the famous 
‘Gold Coast,” and in the finest resi- 
dential districts. 


Get the real facts about these safe 
and profitable bonds yielding 62 and 
6%. Mail the coupon for descriptive 
literature. 


FREE 


“The Science of Fortune 
Building’? shows, by 
mathematical charts, the 
rapid accumulation re- 
sulting from regular in- 
vestment and reinvest- 
ment in Forman First 
Mortgage Bonds. This 
book does more. It out- 
lines a balanced invest- 
ment program, charting 
the sure, straight path to 
financial independence. 
Read it and profit. Mail 
the coupon for your 
free copy. 


Building.’ 


Name... 


| 

j GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 

t Dept. 410 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
I Without obligation, please senda 
I list of current offerings and a free 
I copy of “The Science of Fortune 
I 
I 

I 
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GEORGE M.FORMAN G COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield, Ill. Peoria 


San Francisco 
Lexington, Ky. 


Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 


Did you know that more 
than 17 per cent of the 
people of Illinois are cus- 
tomers of gas companies 
—and that: for the na- 
tion the percentage is 
only 9.6? 


Write for 1926 Year 
Book with interesting 
facts about this Com- 
pany and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


‘PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Iil. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 
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LAW 432°" 


arn law and earn more money. Qualify for a high salaried 
Searn len position or prepare to enter the practice of law. Btady 
at home through the Blackstone Course prepared by 80 prom 
nent legal authorities including Chief Justice William H. | 'e 
Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. Eien ee es 
gree conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furn’ W1 C 
immediately upon enrollment. Moderate tuition fee. pew 
monthly terms. Money Back Guarantee. Write today for Freo 
copy of our 128-page book, **The Law Trained Man. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc., 
Oopt. 37 4753 Grand Boulevard Chicago 
Avyerica’s Foremost Non-Resident Law School 


HAS SSISSSRSSOCTSCSRESESBSERZCOTSES 


WRITES 
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VF CUT 


Your choice of the World’s best 
aw Underwood, Rem- 

, Oliver—full size, 

, comr ly rebuilt and 

f shed bre new. Prices & 

smashed down to half, Act quick. Bits, 


$2 down and its yours 


@eanaaeaneaeae 


APSeCnegnses 


late 


Just send your name and 
complete FREE CATALOG _ 
actual phot shs h 
every detail 

tremendor 


address and we will mail you our 
repaid, fully describing and showing 

ul machi in full colors. Tells 
all-payment plan, Write now for 


plane being equipped to carry ten 


. . * 


passen- 
gers, and to carry them comfortably. 


Last month it was announced that air 
passenger and express service would be 
extended to Norfolk. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch, rates for pas- 
sengers are $15 from Philadelphia to 
Washington, _or $25 for the round trip; 
Washington to Norfolk, one way, $20; 
round trip, $35; Philadelphia to Norfolk, 
one way, $35; round trip, $60. 

_ But such undertakings require money. 
This, to take up the Business article again, 
was obtained by the sale of P. R. T. pre- 
ferred stock: 


In January, 1926, there were put up for 
sale 200,000 shares of 7 per cent. P. R. T. 
preferred stock at a par value of $50 a 
share. The entire issue, $10,000,000 
worth, was subscribed in ten days—this in 
spite of the fact that it was offered to the 
public chiefly through the medium of 
P. R. T. employees. The employees them- 
selves bought some of the stock, but the 
greater portion went to the general public. 

Ten million dollars’ worth sold in ten 
days—a million a day, and at a total selling 
expense of something less than $200,000, 
or 2 per cent. of the total par value of the 
issue! 

P. R. T. employed no high-pressure 
salesmen to dispose of the stock; depending, 
rather, on an intensive campaign of ad- 
vertising, the cooperation ofits employees, 
and public good will. 


A NEW “CURE-ALL” FOR BUSINESS 
HE old adage which advises against 
putting all of one’s eggs in a single 

basket is being paraded before business 

men in a new form—‘‘supplementation ’’— 
according to Glenn Griswold, of Chicago. 

Writing in The Journal of Commerce of 

that city, Mr. Griswold recalls how such 

words : 


‘ 


as “efficiency,” ‘‘diversification,” 
‘superpower,”’ other ‘‘cures” for 
industry once caught the fancy of the 
nation’s business men—and efficiency ex- 
perts. 


‘ 


and 


But now, this writer informs us: 


We have a new one: it is ‘‘supplementa- 
tion.” There is just coming out of the 
shell a new hatch of business doetors who 
will undertake to prove to us in the next 
year or so that most business executives 
are doddering old who have got 
into a rut. They don’t study the charts 
and sean the curve lines. They know too 
little of world conditions of supply and 
demand. They think beeause their father 
made a fortune manufacturing 
buttons, and they have done 
pretty well in the industry since it was 
bequeathed to them, that they must for- 
ever continue in the manu- 
facturing pants buttons, even tho the fore- 


fogies 


pants 
because 


business of 


cast very clearly indicates that eventually 
men will cease to wear pants. 
That is the whole theory of this cult of 
supplementation, illustrated by absurdity. 
Supplementation is a splendid theory so 


long as it is employed with common sense, | 


just as diversification, old as the hills and 


paraded as being new, is a fine theory 
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is using central station service i 
more and more extensively, aban- E 


doning the small private gener- 
ating plant. Our new business 
in 1925 increased 61% over 
the preceding year’s increase, 


This Company has paid 147 consecu- 
tive dividends to its stockholders. 
Write for year book. 


Salecepcietavamg 


The Central Station Serving Chicaga 


Wives of Business Men 


HE difference bétween office 

and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 
fusion to business men. Their 
wives mean well, but as for 
method—! 

The household budget is the 
answer, We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business. methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 


Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 
a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 


wre 
ava 
ear 
LiFe INSURANCE ComPaNy 


or Boston, Massacnuserrs 


197 Clarendon Street 
L.D. 


Boston, Mass, 


When You Visit the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition 


don't fail to call at the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
1 t} 
pa th. 


y's boc 


ressive color-plates of Standard 
rations, etc. 

ve on hand a supply of specially pre- 
pared stationery for the free use of Literary 
Digest subscriber souvenir catalogs of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company's publications will 

; pany put S| Ww 

be distributed gratis. Current issues of The 
Literary Digest, The International Book Review, 
and the Homiletic Review will be on sale. 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth 
1 tage of the facilities it offers. 


1 take advan 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, Group £, Sesquicentennial, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


that they might compete with 

r, from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce. 
ow this is not exactly the notion of 
supplementationists. They really 
to supplement as well as to expand, 
it amounts to almost the same thing: 
ing from a type of production for 
rich experience and equipment fit one to 
perimentation in another which theoreti- 
y offers larger profits. 
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5; Bedtime Story. 
g A lucky lass . 
2 Is Edna Grime— 


For her wrist watch 
Keeps perfect time. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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**4 Loaf of Bread,”’ the Walrus Said.— 
BIG OYSTER MEETING HELD 
Session Is Largely Attended, but No Con- 
certed Action Taken Except 
Committee Appointed. 

— Biloxi paper. 


The Open Season.—NeEw comMER—‘“‘Any- 
thing worth catching in the lake?” 

Horet Proprietor — ‘Well, rather. 
There are several heiresses in bathing right 


now.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Wild Metaphors.—These problems, he 
said, can not be solved “by politicians 
burying their heads in the sand in an effort 
to feather their own nests.’’ — Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


Catching the Crawlers.—F rencu FIsHER- 
man—‘‘Any luck to-day?” 

Srconp Dirro—‘‘Nope. All I caught in 
my nets was two Channel swimmers.’’— 
Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


Or Parking Zones.—Mars will soon be 
visible again close to the earth. Possibly 
now it will be discovered that those so- 
called canals are merely white traffic lines. 
—The Passing Show. 


— 


The Wrong Shop.—‘‘Justice! I demand 
justice!” cried the defendant. 

Tur Jupce—“Hush. Don’t forget that 
you are in a court of law!’”’—Der Knuep- 
pel (Berlin). 


_ different from the ordinary shade. It 


+ 


RE is a new and great economy 
in a beautiful striped window 
shade! 
Self stripesin a materialasdurableasthe 
sturdiest of unstriped window shade 
cloths! 

A striped shade that will wear and 
keep its beauty two or three times as 
long as window shades of the ordinary 
kind! 

A striped shade cloth that will not 
sag, bag, or ruffle, like most striped win- 
dow shades you have known, but will 
hang straight and true through many 
years of service! 

Brenlin, striped or unstriped, is quite 


has none of the usual brittle filling of 

chalk or clay to break and fall out and leave 
unsightly cracks and pinholes to glare against 
the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like tightly-woven 
linen, Brenlin has weight and body enough in 
itself to keep it always straight and smooth. It 
resists the constant strain of rolling and un- 
rolling, the jerking and snapping of the wind. 
Rain will not discolor it, as it discolors shades 
of inferior quality. And its beautiful tints, 
applied by hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Yet the cost of Brenlin 
is only a few cents more. 
Be sure to see the new 
Brenlin stripes before you 
select your window shade 


CRI CWI CHI GWICOWIOWI OWS 


‘| in this 
new self-striped_ 
| BRENLIN 
Window Shade 


Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
‘ matertal lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 


clay ‘‘filling” fall out. 
ENLIN has no 
jilling .J toutwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


“Beauty 
begins 
where the 
light 
comes in” 


material. Compare it with any striped win- 
dow shade you have ever seen. 

Samples free on request. Write for them and 
for the name of the dealer nearest you. Address 
Cincinnati. 


Tue Cuas. W. BRENEMAN CoMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2033 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J, 


the long-wearin, 
Winvow § 4 


HADE material 


Rrenlin 
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DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., pceee lll. 


S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


.N. &E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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FLORSHEIM 


builds shoes men like—smart in looks, 
long in service—the kind your feet enjoy 


(Ke ») 
—that good taste approves. 
(@ Write for Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times’”’ 5) 
showing the right shoe for you 
A THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 5] 


Manufacturers : CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


And Manual of House Management 


By ISABEL COTTON SMITH 
Iniroductionby EMILY POST, Author of “Etiquette” 


Not “just another cook-book”’ but a new, original, 
authoritative and modern guide for the preparation of 
foods and for house management. This unusual volume 
contains more than 2000 tested recipes for the most tasty 
and economical foods imaginable from the simplest break- 
fast dish to elaborate desserts for a banquet, with menus 
for every occasion from a school child’s lunch to formal 
dinners, including special menus for children and vege- 
tarians. 


It also gives valuable suggestions on how to manage 
everything from a kitchenette apartment to a mansion 
without waste effort and at smallest cost, whether there 
be no servants or fifteen, and includes useful hints of a 
nature not found in other cook-books. 


The character of the information given and the wide 
scope of topics treated in this volume make it not only 
unique but of outstanding value to beginners as well as 
to those most accomplished in the direction and operation 
of households. 


The author’s twenty years of experience in family house- 
keeping and in the management of extensive household 
: establishments for families of wealth give to the volume an 
sou ome COUPON === === authoritativeness and a quality which make 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ! it indeed ‘“‘The Blue Book of Cookery.” 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. E ‘ 
Gentlemen: I enclose $2.68 for which you are to 1 2000 Tested Recipes Afternoon Teas 
send me a copy of “The Blue Book of Cookery and U Menus for All Seasons Menus for Children 
Manual of House Management,’’ by Isabel Cotton i = cp 
Smith. If after ten days I find the book unsatis- ; Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 
factory I will return it to you at your expense and > “ ae Nivake 
you will refund my money in full. Dept. 988 | Picnic Lunches Generously I!lustrated 
i Washable Fat rikoid Binding 
Name 1 82.50, net 68 post-patd 
VP i All Bookscllata, or 
dadress . 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
City State « 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FOREIGN ae 


septanke: 15.—The Liberal party in 
Canada wins a sweeping victory over 
the Conservatives, and returns W. L. 
Mackenzie King, “tormer Prime Min- 
ister, to power. Ria 


September 16.—Jacob Rosenthal, retired 
New York merchant, is murdered in 
Mexico by bandits on the road between — 
Mexico City and Cuernavaca. He was 
killed while Federal soldiers were at- 
tempting to rescue him. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations 
elects as the nine new nonpermanent 
members of the Council, Poland, Chile, 
Roumania, Holland, Colombia, China, 
Salvador, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 
Germany takes her seat at the Couneil 
table for the first time. 


September 17.—Ten of the outlaws who 
murdered Jacob Rosenthal in Mexico 
have been killed by Federal troops, 
it is reported, and search for the 
others is continued. 


Norman Leslie Derham, a Londoner, 
swims the English Channel in thirteen 
hours and fifty-six minutes, winning a 
$5,000 prize offered to the first En- 
glish swimmer to beat Gertrude Ederle’s 
time of fourteen hours and twenty-five 
minutes. 


Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 
France, and Dr. Gustave Stresemann, 
Foreign Minister of Germany, meet at 
Thoiry, a little town in the Savoy Alps 
of France, to discuss the basis for a 
Franco-German rapprochement. 


September 18.—The Sub-committee of 
Fourteen of the World Court Confer- 
ence recommends that the fifth Amer- 
ican reservation to World Court ad- 
herence concerning advisory opinions 
by the Court be accepted in the sense 
that the United States shall have all 
rights possest by the members of the 
Council of the League of Nations, but 
is unable to state whether a request for 
advisory opinions requires a unani- 
mous or a majority vote of the League 
Council. 


September 20.—Three American sailors are 
reported to have been wounded on 
September 19 by Chinese while the 
gunboat Pigeon was passing Hanyang, 
on the Yangtze River. The Pigeon 
replied with machine-gun fire. 


September 21.—A hurricane strikes En- 
earnacion, Paraguay, killing, it is 
estimated, about 150 people, injuring 
500, and causing $1,000,000 damage. 


DOMESTIC 


September 15.—President Coolidge orders 
an embargo on arms shipments to 
Niearagua, where a_ rebellion has 
broken out against the Managua 
Government. 


Senator Ovington E. Weller wins the 
Republican nomination for Senator 
from Maryland over Representative 


John Philip Hill. 


Charles W.. Waterman, anti-Klan eandi- 
date, wins the Republican Senatorial 
nomination in Colorado over Rice W. 
Means, reputed a Ku Klux Klan Sena- 
tor. 


September 16.—In the fourth round of the 
national tennis singles championship 
tournament at Forest Hills, New York, 
Tilden, Johnston, and Williams are de- 
feated by Henri Cochet, Jean Borotra, 
and Rene Lacoste, of the French 
challenging team, Vincent Richards 


‘September 18.—A hurricane sweeps south- 
eastern Florida, leaving behind an 
estimated toll of 400 dead, 5,000 injured, 
_ 50,000 homeless, and a property loss 
estimated as high as $100,000,000. 


George Von Elm of California defeats 

Bobby Jones in the final round of the 

national amateur golf championship, 

a Short Hills, New Jersey, by 
and 1. 


President and Mrs. Coolidge return to 
Washington from their summer White 
‘House in the Adirondacks. 


René Lacoste of France wins the American 
national singles lawn-tennis champion- 
ship by defeating his countryman, 
Jean Borotra, 6—4, 6—0, 6—4. 


September 19—Red Cross societies 
throughout the country are notified to 
prepare to send aid to sufferers in the 
Florida hurricane area. 


September 20—The Government orders 
all Federal relief agencies tc assist the 
storm-ridden district of Florida, and 
President Coolidge calls on the people 
for contributions for the sufferers. 


Pensacola, Florida, and Mobile, Alabama, 
are swept by the same hurricane that 
laid waste a large area in Florida, 
and three people are reported killed at 
Pensacola. 


September 21.—The S-35, the great air- 
plane in which Capt. René Fonck of 
France and Lieut. Lawrence W. Cur- 
tin, U. S. N., had hoped to fly to Paris, 
is wreckéd at Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, and burned, with the loss of 
Jacob Islamoff, assistant navigator, and 
Charles Clavier, radio operator, who 
were trapt by the flames. 


Through his official spokesman, President 
Coolidge reiterates that neither he nor 
any other official of the Government has | 
either the power or inclination to vary | 
the reservations upon which the ad- | 
herence of the United States to the | 
World Court is conditioned. 


Maj.-Gen. Charles P. Summerall, senior | 
General of the Army, and Commander | 
of the Second Army Corps area at | 
Governor’s Island, New York, is select- | 
ed as the next Chief of Staff, to suc- | 
ceed Maj.-Gen. John L. Hines. 


Bars Illinois Angels.— 
I'd like to be an angel 
And wear an angel’s robe 
But not a campaign angel 
And face a Senate probe. 
—Florida Times- Union. 


———— 


Quite Lifelike — Extprerty Lapy—‘“‘So 
that’s a talking doll. And what does it 
say?” 

LirrLte Grrr—‘‘It says ‘Red-hot mamma’ 
and ‘So’s your old man.’ ’’—Life. 


Silent Carusos.—Three hundred deaf- 
mutes sang ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
with their hands. They had no trouble 


reaching the high notes.— Toledo Blade. 
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Section of Firestone 
Gum-Dipping Units 
with one tower cut 
away to show interior. 


One of the outstanding developments by Firestone Research Engineers is the process of 
dipping the cords in a rubber solution which impregnates and insulates every fiber of 
every cord. This adds strength to the cords and reduces to a minimum internal friction 
and heat so destructive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the cords made it possible for Firestone to develop the Gum- 
Dipped Truck Pneumatic which gives to truck operators not only comfort and safety 
but a definite dollars-and-cents saving in increased mileage. 


In the battle of tires on race tracks—in the day-in and day-out service of the largest 
truck, bus and taxicab fleets—on the cars of hundreds of thousands of motorists every- 
where—Gum-Dipping has demonstrated its supremacy in greater econcmy, safety and 
comfort. 


Equip your fleet of trucks with Firestone Gum-Dipped Truck Pneumatics. 
They are built as only Firestone can build them and will perform as only 
Gum-Dipped Tires can perform. See the nearest Firestone Dealer. 2 

of Qualiy 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER UfwuSiiutad 


cantik. 


MICROBE 
HUNTER 


“y You needn’t go to such extremes to get 
’em! Even a fully-dressed man can make 

a complete collection of dangerous 

(4 microbes just by leaving his throat 

\ unprotected. Coughs and colds follow. 


Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops safely 
\ protect and gently medicate the throat 
tissues. They quickly soothe irritation, 
relieve hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is cooled, 
cleared, refreshed. 


5¢ ea “The cheapest health insurance 
Sat in the world’’ 


MITH BROTH. 


¥ 
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To the 43644 Building Material 
_ Dealers and Contractorswho 


Read The Literary Digest 


NEW YORK wholesale lum- 
ber dealer recently con- 
tracted for a shipment of 
150 carloads of Alaska Spruce—a 
product new to the Eastern 
lumber market. Convinced himself 
of the quality of the wood, he faced 
the problem of ‘‘selling the idea of Alaska 
Spruce’”’ to lumber dealers. 

He chuckled as he told us how he picked five 
dealers who, in his estimation, were the most 
influential. ‘‘ And I sold them,” said he. 

Within a short time his salesmen had. dis- 
posed of the large remaining share of the 150 
carloads to other dealers. 

“Exactly,” we said, ‘‘you sold to the alert, 
and the rank and file followed in their steps.” 

“Well,” he drawled, ‘‘I never. heard it called 
‘Selling the Alert’ before. 
mon every day horse sense.’ 

Call it what you will, the idea involved isa 
basic principle of salesmanship. The sale of a 
new type of brick to the house on the hill is 
much more important in your eyes than a 
similar sale to the house in the valley. It is 
more important, not because the man in the 
house on the hill has more money, not because 
Neither 


of these things may, in fact, be true concern- 


The 


I call it using com- 


’ 


he stands higher in the social scale. 


Your best customers 
have in their homes 
two things: A Tele- 
Dione -andn] he 
Literary Digest. 


tant to you is that he is peculiarly 
the type of man _ whose 
others follow. What he has tested 
and found good others are sure 
to buy. 

Using this sort of intelligence— 
picking your man—is extremely important in 
modern merchandising, whether it is picking the 
key customer who influences other customers, 
or picking the key dealer who influences the 
buying of other dealers. 

The question that the manufacturer considers 
is, ‘Where can I reach the largest number of the 
right kind of people?’’ Because it does make a 
difference who buys a product and in particular 
it makes a great difference who buys it first. 

When a advertises in THE 
DicrEst, he knows that he is reaching 1,844,767 
men and 1,927,809 women who, in the very 
act of their reading THE DIGEsT, proclaim them- 
selves the mentally alert. 


manufacturer 


As such they not 
only buy for themselves, but they influence the 
buying of others. 

When a reputable dealer specifies a certain 
material he does so in the knowledge that it is 
good and in the belief that it calls forth the 
favorable testimony of those whose opinions 
are respected. 


iterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


BOSTON 
Park Square Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bldg. 35 


NEW YORK 


54-360 Fourth Ave. 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 


uous en 


ing him. The thing that is impor- : 


& 


lead 


“ihe hoops were 


ence of four and 
indignation and 


posi 

about as slim as if merely wrapped in a morning 

wh. At the close of the nineteenth century the 

4 crinoline was applied to a cotton gauze 

stiffened with a dressing of glue and sold by the 
for use by milliners and dressmakers.— 

The New International Encyclopedia, volume VI. 


Don Marquis.—‘F. J. V.,’’ Paterson, N. J.— 
The correct pronunciation of Marquis in this name 
is mar’kis—a as in artistic, i as in hit. 

“M. W. H.,’’ Waldo, Fla.—The choice of the 
fitting negative prefix—im-, in-, un-, non-, and the 
like—is largely governed by established usage, or, 
failing that, by analogy, harmony, or personal 
preference. Medical usage has fairly well estab- 
lished the negative non-purgative, altho the word is 
not yet recorded in medical or other dictionaries. 


mail, post.—‘‘W. J. T.,’’ Maple Hill, Kan.— 
The words mail and post are both used when the 
conveyance of letters from one place to another is 
meant. 

Mail is a bag or packet of letters or dispatches 
for conveyance by post, more fully written mail 
of letters: hence, the letters or dispatches so con- 
yeyed. The mail is the postal matter, collectively 
conveyed from office to office. Since the year 1654 
mail has been used in this sense. The verb to mail 
is to send by mail, as letters; to place in a mail-box 
or to post. 

The word posit, when first used in 1507, meant 
one who traveled express with letters or messages, 
especially on a fixed route; a courier, a post-rider; 
a letter-carrier or a post-man. It was then used 
to mean a vehicle or vessel used in the conveyance 
of the mails; a mail-coach. From that it_came to 
mean a single dispatch of letters from place to 

lace. To post is to place in the post-office or 
etter-box. 


nephew.—“J. McH.,”’ San Francisco, Calif.— 
The pronunciation of this word accepted as 
standard in the United States is nef’yu—e as in 
get, u asin full. The preferred pronunciation in 
England is nev’yu—e as in get, u as in full. 


“Ww. E. K.,”’ Danbury, Conn.—The words to 
which you refer are written as follows—everybody 
as one word; every-day, hyphenated; every one, 
two words; everything and everywhere, solid words. 


Ouled Nail.—‘‘ W. M. E.,’’ Millinocket, Me.— 
The term Ouled Nail is pronounced w’led’’ na’‘il’’— 
u as in rule, e as in get, a as in art, i as in police. 
The name is also spelled Oulad-Nail and Ouled- 
Nayl. It is applied to a confederation of Arabian 
tribes in the province of Algeria. 


Philippine Islands.—‘R. N. R.,’" Hammond, 
{nd.—The Philippine Islands are so named from 
Philip Il. of Spain. Filipino, derived from the 
Spanish Felipe, Philip, is the Spanish for a male 
inhabitant of the Philippine Island3. A native of 
the Philippines may be a member of any one of 
the various tribes as the Moros, Igorots, Tagalogs. 
The Philippine Islands were ceded by the treaty 
of Paris to the United States by Spain, December 
10, 1898, for $20,000,000. 


“J, D. M.,’”’ Jefferson City, Mo.—According to 
the United States Post Office Guide, Holts Summit 
is correctly written without an apostrophe. 


The habit of removing film twice daily from 


the teeth by Pepsodent is widely urged by 
dental authorities because of its unique thera- 
. peutic and prophylactic powers. 


The Film Danger 


To which authoritative dental opinion 


ascribes many tooth and gum disorders 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy oom This way of 
combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


HAT many of the commoner 

tooth and gum troubles, and 
most cases of so-called ‘‘off-color” 
teeth, are due to a film that forms 
on teeth which ordinary brushing 
does not successfully combat, is 
the consensus of dental opinion. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel this film— 
a slippery sort of coating. Film 
absorbs discolorations and thus makes 
teeth look dull and dingy. It breeds 
germs and bacteria and _ invites 
tartar, decay and pyorrhea. It isa 
menace to tooth and gum health 
that must be constantly combated. 


Thus dental authorities now seri- 
ously urge that film be removed at 
least twice every day—in the morning 
and at bedtime. 
One can’t expect 
glistening teeth 
and proper gum 
protection unless 
this be done 
regularly. 

To do so obtain 
Pepsodent—a 


special, film-removing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It curdles the film, 
then removes it and polishes the 
teeth to high lustre in gentle safety 
to enamel. It combats the acids of 
decay. It acts, too, to firm and 
harden the gums; thus meeting, in 
many ways, the requirements of 
modern dental findings. 


Old-time dentifrices did not ade- 
quately fight film. That is why this 
modern protective way, as a twice a 
day habit in your home, and at least 
twice a year calls on your dentist, 
are being so widely advised today. 


Accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is 
removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten 
as film coats. go. 
Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the 
quality dentifrice, 
using your finger 
tips; the gums 
then should start 
to firm and harden. 


FREE—Mail coupon for to-day tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 793, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Only one tube to a family 


Use a Silencer.—Some men are brilliant 


talkers in public and others go out with]|a loud speaker in the house if you are not'| 


their wives.— Boston Transcript. 


She’s the Snake’s Wrist—The new 
queen of the beauties is eighteen years old, 
weighs eighteen pounds and is five feet, 
four inches tall.— Massachusetts paper. 


Or Sat on a Wasp’s Nest.—The Charles- 
ton is reputed to have been originated by a 
college student who absent-mindedly stuck 
a lighted pipe in his hip pocket.— Red Cat. 


Parking Aloft.—Farmer—‘‘Hi there! 
What are you doing up in my cherry-tree?”’ 

Youncster—‘“‘Dere’s 
a notice down dere to 
keep off de grass.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Light and Airy.—The 
simple dress was brown 
velvet ribbon tied in a 
huge sash.— Kansas City _ 
Star. 


A Sporting Proposition. 
—Wire—‘‘l’ve put your 
shirt on the _ clothes- 
horse, Jim.”’ 

Jim—“‘What odds did 
you get?”’—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 


Didn’t Catch It.—Ac- 
cording to the story told 
the chief by McDonald, 
the two men were on the 
Granite Street bridge 
about midnight Thursday night, both in an 
intoxicated condition. Ewing lost his life 
in the river and jumped in after it.— 
Vermont paper. 


One Shining Exception.—Biologists as- 
sert there never was a perfect man on earth, 
overlooking your wife’s first husband 
sleeping out in the cemetery.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


Truant Undies.—Prrsonat—B.V. Come 
home at once.—D.—Chicago paper. 

And we always hoped the B. V. D.s 
wouldn’t separate, whatever else hap- 
pened.—The New Yorker. 


Classified Poultry—Mororist—‘‘These 
chickens in the road cause a lot of acci- 
dents.” 

FarmMer—‘‘pat not as many as the chick- 
ens beside the driver.’’— Allston Recorder. 

The Perfect Prophet. 

"TWILL REMAIN 
COOL, UNLESS IT 
GETS WARMER 


Pennsylvania paper. 
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Family Pride.—‘‘Steven, dear,’? whis- 
pered the burglar’s bride as he started on 
his evening’s work, “try to be a little more 
quiet when you come in to-night.” 

“Soit’nly, kid,’ replied the fond husband, 
“Did | wake youse up las’ night?” 

“No, but you awakened mother. And 
I don’t want her running up to the peni- 
tentiary and complaining to father that ] 
married an amateur.”’—Legion Monthly. 


Not Too Familiar.—It’s all right to have 


married to it.—Cincinnaté Enquirer. 


The New Education.—Any young man 


or woman of clean life, high ideals, moral 
turpitude . ... can win, as never before in 
educational history —Oklahoma paper. . 


“My First Million.”—“Poor man!” we 
pityingly said. “How do you happen to 
be in suchea destitute condition?” 

‘Alas!’ replied the wretch, just like that. 
“T had no advice on getting ahead except 
helpful leetures by railroad presidents.’’— 
Kansas City Star. 


It’s sunburned!”’ 


“Leggo that arm! 


Prehistoric.—‘Oh, Mother, guess what! 
I just saw a lady with great long hair 
gathered up in a bump on top of her head 
and held there with pieces of bent wire.’”’— 
Life. 


More or Less.—Between 40,000,000 and 
50,000 persons are expected to attend the 
basket picnic and Republican rally at 
Riverview park to-morrow.—Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune. 


Nature Note.—For the first time in his 
life Bobby saw a flounder. 

“Look, ma,’’ he cried excitedly. 
at that funny fish! 
The Open Road. 


“Look 
He’s got a flat tire!’’— 


Traffic as Usual.— 
Grandpa, in a speedy ear, 
Pushed the throttle down too far; 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Musie by the G. A. R. 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
Hymn of Hate.— 
For Lizzie Smith 
I’ve bought a gat 
To shoot her when 
She says, ‘‘That’s that.” 


Ne w 


York World. 
Spud Sense.—‘‘What is your favorite 
flower?’’ 


“T don’t want to seem cold and un 
sentimental,’ answered Farmer Corn- 
tossel, “but there’s nothin’ that cheers 


me up like a good, healthy potato blossom.” 
— Washington Star. 


No Mongrels Need Apply.— Will do 
sewing for pedigreed po dog. 


column in a San Francisco paper. — 


The Height of Affection—What is a 
prettier picture, dear children, than to see 
a pair of giraffes necking?—Florida Times- 


Union. 


. 


Tit for Tat—Motuer—‘‘Polite people 
don’t yawn, dear.” * 
Lirriy Daucuter—‘‘But, Mother, polite 


people don’t notice.”—Boston Transcript. 


< 
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Phonetics.— Patrick—‘‘Use the word — 


‘boycott’ in a sentence.” 
Parricta—‘‘It rained 


cott an awful cold.”— 
Annapolis Log. 


The Needle, Watson. 
—tThieves are believed 
to be responsible for the 
theft.—Cleveland paper. 


Mark Antony’s Job.— 
StupE—“We have come 
to bury Cesar, not to 
praise him.” 

Pror. — ‘Who = said 
that?” 

StupreE—‘‘Some under- 
taker.” — Allston Re- 
corder. 


An Infant Prodigy.— 
Born to Mr. and Mrs: 
Herbert P. Chronister 
a fine boy Wednesday 
morning. After the baby was born he 
went down-town and the boys celebrated. 
the occasion by burning his hat— Missouri 
paper. 


Gentle Hint.—A pedestrian, bumped by 
a taxi, found himself lying in the street 
directly in the path of a steam-roller. 

“That reminds me,’’ he eried, “‘I was 
to bring home some pancake flour!”’— The 
Open Road. 


Add Psychic Phenomena.— 
FIVE KNOWN DEAD 
RUSHING RELIEF TO 
FLOODED SECTIONS 


—Florida paper. 


Sampling an Antique. — LanpLorp— 
“Yes, Dick Turpin was once nearly caught 
in this very room.” 

GuUBST (opening an egg )—‘“‘I guessed as 


}|much. He went off without his breakfast.’’ 


—The Humorist. 


Hateful Slogan.— 
Against policemen I 
Had never held a grudge, 
Until they’d learned that spiel— 
“Just tell it to the Judge.” 
—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 
Admires Thrift—Among the ads in 
yesterday’s Russian daily, Nevoye Russ- 
koye Slovo, was the following: 
WITH the object of matrimony wish 
to correspond with an intelligent human 


being, who has some savings.— New York 


Evening World. 


that night and the boy-— 


